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TO DUCTOUR “. 


Yov and I, my good friend, have often deliberated on 
the difficulty of writing ſuch a dedication as might gra- 
tify the ſelf-complacency of a patron, without expoſing 
the author to the ridicule or cenſure of the public; and 
I think we geyerally agreed that the taſk was altogether 
impraCtica'le,—Indeed, this was one of the few ſub- 
jects on which we have always thought in the ſame 
manner : For, notwithſtanding that deference and re- 
gard which we mutually pay to each other, certain it 
is, we have often differed, according to the predomi- 
nancy of thoſe different paſſions, which frequently warp 
the opinion, and perplex the underſtanding of the moſt 
judicious. 

In dedication, as in poetry, there is no medium ; for, 
if any one of the human virtues be omitted in the enu- 
meration of the patron's good qualities, the whole ad- 
dreſs is conſtrued into an affront, and the writer has the 
mortification to find his praiſe proſtituted to very little 
purpoſe. | 

On the other hand, ſhould he yield to the tranſports 
of gratitude or affection, which is always apt to exag- 
gerate, and produce no more than the genuine effuſions 
of his heart, the world will make no allowance tor the 
warmth of his paſſion, but aſcribe the praiſe he beſtows 
to intereſted views and ſordid adulation. 

Sometimes too, dazzled by the tinſel of a character 
which he has no opportunity to inveſtigate, he pours forth 
the homage of his admiration upon ſome falſe Mzce- 
nas, whoſe future conduct gives the lie to his eulogium, 
and involves him in ſhame and confuſion of face. Such 
was the fate of a late ingenious “ author, who was ſo 
often put to the bluth for the undeſerved incenſe he had 
offered, in the heat of an enthuſiaſtic diſpohtion, miſled 
by popular applauſe, that he had reſolved to retract, in 
his laſt will, all the encomiums which he had thus pre- 
maturely beſtowed, and ſtigmatize the unworthy by 
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name : A laudable ſcheme of poetical juſtice, the execus 
tion of which was fatally prevented by untimely death. 

Whatever may have been the fate of other dedicators, 
I, for my own part, fit down to write this addreſs, with- 
out any apprehenſion of diſgrace or diſappointment ; 
becauſe I know you are too well convinced of my affection 
and ſincerity to repine at what I ſhall ſay touching your 
character and conduct: And you will do me the juſtice 
to believe, that this public diſtinction is a teſtimony of 
my particular friendſhip and eſteem. 

Not that I am either inſenſible of your infirmities, ot 
diſpoſed to conceal them from the notice of mankind. 
There are certain foibles which can only be cured by 
ſhame and mortification; and whether or not yours be 
of that ſpecies, I ſhall have the comfort to think my 
beſt endeavours were uſed for your reformation. 

Know then, I can deſpiſe your pride, while I ho- 
nour your integrity, and applaud your taſte, while I 
am ſhocked at your oſftentation.—-I have known you 
trifling, ſuperficial, and obſtinate in diſpute ; meanly 
jealous and awkwardly reſerved ; raſh and haughty in 
your reſentments; and coarſe and lowly in your con- 


nexions. I have bluſhed at the weakneſs of your con- 


verſation, and trembled at the errors of your conduct 
Yet, as I own you poſſeſs certain good qualities, which 
overbalance theſe defects, and diſtinguiſh you on this 
oecaſion as a perſon for whom I have the moſt perfect 
attachment and eſteem, you have no cauſe to complain 
of the indelicacy with which your faults are reprehended : 
And as they are chiefly the exceſſes of a ſanguine diſpoſi- 
tion and looſeneſs of thought, impatient of caution or 
controul, you may, thus ſtimulated, watch over your 
own intemperance and infirmity with redoubled vigilance 
and conſideration, and for the future profit by the ſeveri- 
ty of my reproof. | x 

Theſe, however, are not the only motives that in- 
duce me to trouble you with this public application. I 
muſt not only perform my duty to my friends, but alfo 
diſcharge the debt I owe to my own intereſt. We live 
in a cenſorious age; and an author cannot take too 
much precaution to anticipate the prejudice, miſappre- 
henſion, and temerity of malice, ignorance and preſump- 
tion. : 
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I therefore think it incumbent upon me to give ſome 
previous intimation of the plan which I have executed 
in the ſubſequent performance, that I may not be con- 
demned upon partial evidence; and to whom can I with 
more propriety appeal in my explanation, than to you, 
who are ſo well acquainted with all the ſentiments and 
emotions of my breaſt ? 

A Novel is a large diffuſed picture, comprehending 
the characters of life, diſpoſed in different groupes, and 
exhibited in various attitudes, for the purpoſes of an uni- 
form plan, and general occurrence, to which every in- 


dividual figure is ſubſervient. But this plan cannot be 


executed with propriety, probability, or ſucceſs, without 
a principal perſonage to attract the attention, unite the 
incidents, unwind the clue of the labyrinth, and at laſt 
cloſe the ſcene, by virtue of his own importance. 

Almoſt all the heroes of this kind, who have hitherto 
ſucceeded on the Engliſh ſtage, are characters of tran- 
ſcendent worth, conducted through the viciſſitudes of 
fortune, to that goal of happineſs, which ever ought to be 
the repoſe of extraordinary deſert.— Vet the ſame prin- 
ciple by which we rejoice at the remuneration of merit, 
will teach us to reliſh the diſgrace and diſcomfiture of 
vice, which is always an example of extenſive uſe and in- 
fluence, becauſe it leaves a deep impreſſion of terror upon 
the minds of thoſe who were not confirmed in the purſuit 
of-morality and virtue, and, while the balance wavers, en- 
ables the right ſcale to preponderate. 

In the Drama, which is a more limited field of inven- 
tion, the chief perſonage is often the object of our deteſt- 
ation and abhorrence; and we are as well pleaſed to ſee 
the wicked ſchemes of a Richard blaſted, and the perfidy 
of a Maſkawell expoſed, as to behold a Beuil happy, and 
an Edward victorious, 

The impulſes of fear, which is the moſt violent and in- 
tereſting of all the paſſions, remain longer than any other 
upon the memory; and for one that is allured to virtue, 
by the contemplation of that peace and happineſs which 
it beſtows, an hundred are deterred from the practice of 
vice, by that infamy and puniſhment to which it is liable, 
from the laws and regulations of mankind. 

Let me not, therefore, be condemned for having choſen 
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my principal character from the purlieus of treachery and 
fraud, when I declare my purpoſe is to ſet him up as a 
beacon ſor the benefit of the unexperienced and unwary, 
who, from the peruſal of theſe memoirs, may learn to 
avoid the manifold ſnares with which they are continually 
ſurrounded in the paths of life; while thoſe who heſitate 
on the brink of iniquity may be terrified from plunging 
into that irremeable gulf, by ſurveying the deplorable fate 
of Ferdinand. Count Fathom. 

That the mind might not be fatigued, nor the imagina- 
tion diſguſted, by a ſucceſſion of vicious objects, I have 
endeavoured to refreſh the attention with occaſional inci- 
dents of a different nature; and raiſed up a virtuous cha- 
racter, in oppoſition to the adventurer, with a view to 
amuſe the fancy, engage the affection, and form a ſtriking 
contraſt which might heighten the expreſhon, and give a 
relief to the moral of the whole, 

If I have not ſucceeded in my endeavours to unfold the 
myſteries of fraud, to in{truCt the ignorant, and entertain 
the vacant ;, if I have failed in my attempts to ſubject fol- 
ly to ridicule, and vice to indignation ; to rouſe the ſpirit 
of mirth, wake the ſoul of compaſſion, and touch the ſe- 
cret ſprings that move the heart ; I have, at leaſt, adorn- 
ed virtue with honour and applauſe, branded iniquity with 
reproach and ſhame, and carefully avoided every hint or 
expreſſion which could give umbrage to the moſt delicate 
-reader : Circumſtances which (whatever may be my fate 
_ the public) will with you always operate in favour 
on, 


Dear Sir, 
Lour very affectionate 


friend and ſervant, 


THE AUTHOR. 
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FERD. COUNT FATHOM. 


CHAPTER I. 


Some ſage obſervations that naturally introduce our important hiſtory? 


Carnvinar DE RErz very judiciouſly obſerves, that all 
hiſtorians muſt of neceſſity be ſubject to miſtakes, in ex- 
plaining the motives of thoſe actions they record, unleſs 
they derive their intelligence from the candid confeſſion 
of the perſon whoſe character they repreſent ; and that, 
of conſequence, every man of importance ought to write 
his own memoirs, provided he has honeſty enough to 
tell the truth, without ſuppreſſing any circumſtance that 
may tend to the information of the reader. This, how- 
ever, is a requiſite that, I am afraid, would be very rare- 
ly found among the number of thoſe who exhibit their 
own portraits to the public : Indeed, I will venture to 
ſay, that, how upright ſoever a man's intentions may be, 
he will, in the performance of ſuch a taſk, be ſome- 
times miſled by his own phantaſy, and repreſent objects, 
as they appeared to him, through the miſts of prejudice 
and paſſion. 0 

An unconcerned reader, when he peruſes the hiſtory 
of two competitors, who lived two thouſand years ago, 
or who perhaps never had exiſtence, except in the ima- 


gination of the author, cannot help intereſting himſelf 
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in the diſpute, and eſpouſing one fide of the conteſt, 
with all the zeal of a warm adherent. What wonder, 
then, that we ſhould be heated in our own concerns, re- 
view our actions with the ſame ſelf-approbation that they 
had formerly acquired, and recommend them to the 
world with all the enthuſiaſm of paternal affection? 

Suppoſing this to be the caſe, it was lucky for the 
cauſe of hiſtorical truth, that ſo many pens have been 
drawn by writers, who could not be ſuſpected of ſuch 
partiality; and that many great perſonages, among the 
ancients as well as moderns, either would not or could 
not entertain the public with their own memoirs. From 
this want of inclination or capacity to write, in our hero 
himſelf, the undertaking 1s now left to me, of tranſmit- 
ting to poſterity the remarkable adventures of FERDI- 
NAND CounT FATHOM; and by the time the reader 
ſhall have glanced over the ſubſequent ſheets, I doubt 
not but he will bleſs God that the adventurer was not 
his own hiſtorian, 

This mirror of modern chivalry was none of thoſe 
who owe their dignity to the circumſtances of their birth, 
and are conſecrated from the cradle for the purpoſes of 

reatneſs, merely becauſe they are the accidental chil- 
dren of wealth. He was heir to no viſible patrimony, 
unleſs we reckon a robuſt conſtitution, a tolerable ap- 
pearance, and an uncommon capacity, as the advantages 
of inheritance: If the compariton obtains in this point 
of conſideration, he was as much as any man indebt- 
ed to his parents; and pity it was, that, in the ſequel 


of his fortune, he never had an opportunity of mani- 


feiting his filial gratitude and regard. From this agree- 
able act of duty to his fire, and all thoſe tenderneſſes 
that are reciprocally enjoyed betwixt the father and the 
ſon, he was unhappily excluded by a ſmall circumſtance ; 
at which, however, he was never heard to repine. In 
ſhort, had he been brought forth in the fabulous ages of 


the world, the nature of his origin might have turned 


to his account; he might, like other heroes of antiquity, 
hive laid claim to divine extraction, without running 
the riſk of being claimed by any earthly father. Not 
that his parents had any reaſon to diſown or renounce 
their offspring, or that there was any thing preternatural 
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in the circumſtances of his generation and birth; on the 
contrary, he was, from the beginning, a child of pro- 
miſing parts, and in due courſe of nature uſhered into 
the world amidſt a whole cloud of witneſſes: But, that 
he was acknowledged by no mortal fire, ſolely proceeded 
from the uncertainty of his mother, whoſe affections 
were ſo diſſipated among a number of admirers, that ſhe 
could never pitch upon the perſon from whoſe loins our 
hero ſprung. - 

Over and above this important doubt under which he 
was begotten, other particularities attended his birth, and 
ſeemed to mark him out as ſomething uncommon among 
the ſons of men. He was brought torth in a waggon, 
and might be ſaid to be literally a native of two diffe- 
rent countries; for, though he firſt ſaw the light in Hol- 
land, he was not born till after the carriage arrived in 
Flanders; ſo that, all theſe extraordinary circumſtances 
conſidered, the taſk of derermining to what government 
he naturally owed allegiance, would be at leaſt as diſh- 
cult as that of aſcertaining the ſo much conteſted birth- 
place of Homer. | 

Certain it is, the count's mother was an Engliſh wo- 
man, who, after having been five times a widow in one 
campaign, was, in the laſt year of the renowned Marlbo- 
rough's command, numbered among the baggage of the 
allied army, which ſhe ſtill accompanied, through pure 
benevolence of ſpirit, ſupplying the ranks with the re- 
freſhing ſtreams of choice geneva, and accommodating 
individuals with clean linen, as the emergency of their 
occaſions required: Nor was her philanthropy altogether 
confined to ſuch miniſtration ; the abounded with * the 
milk of human kindneſs,” which flowed plentitully a- 
mong her fellow-creaturesz and to every ſon of Mars 
who cultivated her favour, the liberally diſpenſed her 
ſmiles, in order to ſwee:en the toils and danyers of the 
field. 

And here it will not be amiſs to anticipate the remarks 
of the reader, who, in the chaſtity and excellency of his 
conception, may poſſibly exclaim, “ Good Heaven ! will 
theſe authors never reform their imaginations, and lift 
their ideas from the obſcene objects of low life? Muſt 
the public be again diſguſted with the grovelling adven- 

B. ij 
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can, for their ſpirit in laſhing the greateſt names of anti- 
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very converſant with the loweſt ſcenes of life ;?—who, 


tures of a waggon ? Will no writer of genius draw his 
pen in the vindication of taſte, and entertain us with the 
agreeable characters, the dignified converſation, the poig- 
nant repartee, in ſhort, the genteel comedy of the po- 
lite world ?” 

Have a little patience, gentle, delicate, ſublime critic ; | 
you, I doubt not, are one of thoſe conſummate connoiſ- 4 
ſeurs, who, in their purifications, let humour evaporate, 3 
while they endeavour to preſerve decorum, and poliſh 
wit, until the edge of it is quite wore off: Or, perhaps, 
of that claſs, who in the ſapience of taſte, are diſguſted 
with thoſe very flavours in the productions of their own 
country, which have yielded infinite delectation to their | 
faculties, when imported from another clime z and damn 4 
an author in deſpite of all precedent and preſcription ;— 4 
who extol the writings of Petronius Arbiter, read with 
rapture the amorous ſallies of Ovid's pen, and chuckle 
over the ſtory of Lucian's aſs; yet, if a modern author 1 
preſumes to relate the progreſs of a ſimple intrigue, are 2 
thocked at the indecency and immorality of the ſcene ;— 
who delight in following Guzman d'Alfarache, through 
all the mazes of ſqualid beggary ; who with pleaſure ac- 
company Don Quixote and his ſquire, in the lowelt paths 
of fortune; who are diverted with the adventures of 
Scarron's ragged troop of ſtrollers, and highly entertained 
with the ſervile fituations of Gil Blas; yet, when a cha- 
racter in humble life occaſionally occurs in a performance 
of our own growth, exclaim with an air of diſguſt, © Was 
ever any thing ſo mean | ſure, this writer muſt have been 
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when Swift or Pope repreſents a coxcomb in the act of 
ſwearing, ſeruple not to laugh at the ridiculous execra- 
tions; but, in a leſs reputed author, condemn the uſe of 
ſuch profane expletives ;—who eagerly explore the jakes of 
Rabelais, for amuſement, and even extract humour from 
the dean's deſcription of a lady's dreſſing- room; yet, in a 
production of theſe days, unſtamped with ſuch venerable 
names, will {top their noſes, with all the ſigns of loathing 
and abhorrence, at a bare mention of the china chamber- 
pot ;—who applauded Catullus, Juvenal, Perſius, and Lu- 
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courage enough to call in queſtion the talents of a pſeudo- 
patron in power, accuſe him of infolence, rancour, and 
ſcurrility. 

If ſuch you be, courteous reader, I ſay again, have a 
little patience ; for your entertainment we are about to 
write. Our hero ſhall, with all convenient deſpatch, be 
gradually ſublimed into thoſe ſplendid connections of 
which you are enamoured; and God forbid, that, in the 
mean time, the nature of his extraction ſhould turn to his 
prejudice in a land of freedom like this, where indivi- 
duals are every day ennobled in conſequence of their own 
qualifications, without the leaſt retroſpective regard to the 
rank or merit of their anceſtors. Yes, refined reader, we 
are haſtening to that goal of perfection, where ſatire dares 
not ſhow her face; where nature is caſtigated, almoit 
even to ſtill life; where humour turns changeling, and 
flavers in an inſipid grin ; where wit is volatilized into a 
mere vapour; where decency, diveſted of all ſubſtance, 
hovers about like a fantaſtic ſhadow ; where the ſalt of 
genius, eſcaping, leaves nothing but pure and ſimple 
phlegm ; and the inoffenſive pen for ever drops the mild 
manna of ſoul- ſweetening praiſe. 


—_ — 


CHAPTER II. 


A ſuperficial view of our hero's infancy. 


Havrxe thus beſpoken the indulgence of our gueſts, 
let us now produce the particulars of our entertainment, 
and ſpeedily conduct our adventurer through the ſtage 
of infancy, which ſeldom teems with intereſting inci- 
dents. 

As the occupations of his mother would not conveni- 
ently permit her to ſuckle this her firſt-born -at her own 
breaſt, and thoſe happy ages were now no more, in which 
the charge of nurſing a child might be left to the next 
goat or ſhe-wolf, ſhe reſolved to improve upon the or- 
dinances of nature, and foſter him with a juice much 
more energetic than the milk of goat, wolf, or woman; 
this was no other than that delicious nectar, which, as 
we have already hinted, ſhe fo cordially diſtributed from 
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a ſmall caſk that hung before her, depending from her 
ſhoulders by a leathern zone. Thus determined, ere he 
was yet twelve days old, ſhe encloſed him in a canvaſs 
knapſack, which being adjuſted to her neck, fell down 
upon her back, and balanced the cargo that reſted on her 
boſom. | 
There are not wanting thoſe who affirm, that, while 
her double charge, was carried about in this fituation, 
her cag was furniſhed with a long and ſlender flexible 
tube, which, when the child began to be clamorous, ſhe 
conveyed into his mouth, and ſtraight he tilled himſelf 
with fucking; but this we conſider as an extravagant aſ- 
ſertion of thoſe who mix the marvellous in all their nar- 
rations, becauſe we cannot conceive how the tender or- 
gans of an infant could digeſt ſuch a fiery beverage, which 
never fails to diſcompoſe the conſtitutions of the moſt 
hardy and robuſt: We therefore conclude, that the ufe 
of this potation was more reſtrained, and that it was with 
ſimple element diluted into a compoſition adapted to his 
taſte and years. Be this as it will, he certainly was in- 
dulged in the uſe of it to ſuch a degree as would have 
effectually obſtructed his future fortune, had not he been 
happily cloyed with the repetition of the ſame fare, for 
which he conceived the utmoſt deteſtation and abhorrence, 
rejecting it with loathing and diſguſt, like thoſe choice 
ſpirits, who, having been crammed with religion in their 
childhood, renounce it in their youth, among other ab- 
ſurd prejudices of education. 8 5 3 
While he thus dangled in a ſtate of ſuſpenſion, a Ger- 
man trooper was tranſiently ſmit with the charms of his 
mother, who liſtened to his honourable addreſſes, and 
once more received the ſilken bonds of matrimony; the 
ceremony having been performed as uſual at the drum- 
head. The lady had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of her 
new name, than ſhe beſtowed it upon her ſon, who was 
thenceforward diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Ferdi- 
nand de Fadom ; nor was the huſband offended at this 
preſumption in his wife, which he not only conſidered as 
a proof of her affection and eſteem, but alſo as a compli- 
ment, by which he might in time acquire the credit of 
being the real father of ſuch an hopeful child. | 
_ Notwithſtanding this new engagement with a foreign- 
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er, our hero's mother ſtill exerciſed the virtues of her call- 
ing among the Engliſh troops, ſo much was ſhe biaſſed by 
that laudable partiality, which, as Horace obſerves, the 
natale ſolum generally inſpires: Indeed this inclination was 
enforced by another reaſon, that did not fail to influence 
her — in this particular; all her knowledge of the 
High Dutch language conſiſted in ſome words of traffic 
abſolutely neceſſary for the practice of her vocation, to- 
gether with ſundry oaths and terms of reproach, that kept 
her cuſtomers in awe; ſo that, except among her own 
countrymen, ſhe could not indulge that 3s I to con- 
verſation, for which ſhe had been remarkable from her 
earlieſt years. Nor did this inſtance of her affection fail 
of turning to her account in the ſequel : She was promot- 
ed to the office of cook to a regimental meſs of othcers ; 
and, before the peace of Utrecht, was actually in poſſeſ- 
fion of a ſuttling-tent, pitched for the accommodation of 
the gentlemen in the army. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand improved apace in the accom- 
3 of infancy; his beauty was conſpicuous, and 

is vigour ſo uncommon, that he was with juſtice likened 
unto Hercules in the cradle : 'The friends of his father- 
in-law-dandled him on their knees, while he played with 
their whiſkers, and, before he was thirteen months old, 
taught him to ſuck brandy impregnated with gunpowder, 
through the touch-hole 1 a piſtol.— At the ſame time, he 
was careſſed by divers ſerjeants of the Britiſh army, who 
ſeverally and in ſecret contemplated his qualifications with 
a father's pride, excited by the artful declaration with 
which the mother had flattered each apart. 

Soon as the war was (for her unhappily) concluded, 
ſhe, as in duty bound, followed her huſband into Bohe- 
mia; and his regiment being ſent into garriſon at Prague, 
ihe opened a cabaret in that city, which was frequented 
by a good many gueſts of the Scotch and Iriſh nations, 
who were devoted to the exerciſe of arms in the ſervice 
of the Emperor. It was by this communication that the 
Engliſh tongue became vernacular to young Ferdinand, 
who, without ſuch opportunity, would have been a ſtran- 
ger to the language of his forefathers, in ſpite of all his 
mother's loquacity and elocution: Though it muſt be 
owned, for the credit oi her maternal care, that ſhe let 
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ſlip no occaſion of making it familiar to his ear and con- 
ception ; for, even at thoſe intervals in which ſhe could 
find no perſon to carry on the altercation, ſhe uſed to 
hold forth in earneſt ſoliloquies upon the ſubject of her 
own ſituation, giving vent to many opprobrious invectives 
againſt her huſband's country, between which and Old 
England ſhe drew many odious compariſons ; and pray- 
ed, without ceaſing, that Europe might ſpeedily be in- 
volved in a general war, ſo as that ſhe might have ſome 


chance of re-enjoying the pleaſures and emoluments of a 
Flanders campaign. 


| 


CHAPTER III. 


He is initiated in a military life, and has the good fortune to acquire a 
generous patron, 


Waits ſhe wearicd Heaven with theſe petitions, the 
flame of war broke out betwixt the houſes of Ottoman 
and Auſtria, and the Emperor ſent forth an army into 
Hungary, under the auſpices of the renowned Prince Eu- 
gene. On account of this expedition, the mother of our 
hero gave up houſekeeping, and cheerfully followed her 
cuſtomers and huſband into the field ; having firſt provid- 
ed herſelf with ſtore of thoſe commodities in which ſhe 
had formerly merchandiſed. Although the hope of profit 
might in ſome meaſure affect her determination, one of 
the chief motives for her viſiting the frontiers of Turkey, 
was the defire of initiating her ſon in the rudiments of his 
education, which ſhe now thought high time to inculcate, 
he being, at this period, in the ſixth year of his age; he 
was accordingly conducted to the camp, which ſhe conſi- 
dered as the moſt conſummate ſchool of life, and propoſ- 
ed for the ſcene of his inſtruction; and in this academy 
he had not cantinued many weeks, when he was an eye 
witneſs of that famous victory, which, with ſixty thou- 
ſand men, the Imperial general obtained oyer an army of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand Turks. 

His father-in-law was engaged, and his mother would 
not be idle on this occaſion : She was a perfect miltreſg 
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of all the camp qualifications, and thought it a duty in- 
cumbent on her to contribute all that lay in her power 
towards diſtreſſing the enemy : With theſe ſentiments, 
ſhe hovered about the ſkirts of the army, and the troops 
were no ſooner employed in the purſuit, than ſhe began 
to traverſe the field of battle with a poignard and a bag, 
in order to conſult her own intereſt, annoy the foe, and 
exerciſe her humanity at the ſame time. In ſhort, ſhe 
had, with amazing proweſs, delivered ſome fifty or three- 
ſcore diſabled muſſulmen of the pain under which they 
groaned, and made a comfortable booty of the ſpoils of 
the ſlain, when her eyes were attracted by the rich attire 
of an Imperial officer, who lay bleeding on the plain, to 
all appearance in the agonies of death. 

She could not in her heart refuſe that favour to a friend 
and Chriſtian ſhe had ſo compaſſionately beſtowed upon 
ſo many enemies and infidels, and therefore drew near 
with the ſovereign remedy, which ſhe had already admi- 
niſtered with ſuch ſucceſs. As ſhe approached this de- 
plorable object of pity, her ears were ſurpriſed with an 
ejaculation in the Engliſh tongue, which he fervently pro- 
nounced, though with a weak and languid voice, recom- 
mending his ſoul to God, and his family to the protec- 
tion of Heaven. Our Amazon's purpoſe was ſtaggered by 
this providential incident; the ſound of her native lan- 
guage, ſo unexpectedly heard, and ſo pathetically deliver- 
ed, had a ſurpriſing effect upon her imagination; and the 
faculty of reflection did not forſake her in ſuch emer- 
gency : Though ſhe could not recollect the features of 
this unhappy officer, ſhe concluded, from his appearance, 
that he was ſome perſon of diſtinction in the ſervice, and 
toreſaw greater advantage to herſelf in attempting to pre- 
ſerve his life, than ſhe could poſſibly reap from the exe- 
cution of her firſt reſolve. © If (ſaid ſhe to herſelf) I can 
find means of conveying him to his tent alive, he cannot 
but in conſcience acknowledge my humanity with ſome 
conſiderable recompenſe; and, ſhould he chance to ſur- 
vive his wounds, I have every thing to expect from his 
gratitude and power.” 

Fraught with theſe prudential ſuggeſtions, ſhe drew 
near the unfortunate itranger, and, in a ſoftened accent 
of pity and condolence, queſtioned him concerning his 
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name, condition, and the nature of his miſchance, at the 
ſame time making a gentle tender of her ſervice. Agree- 


deſigns, he thanked her in the moſt grateful terms for her 
humanity, with the appellation of kind countrywoman ; 
gave her to underſtand that he was colonel of a regiment 
of horſe ; that he had fallen in conſequence of a ſhot he 
received in his breaſt at the beginning of the action; and, 
finally, entreated her to procure ſome carriage on which 
he might be removed to his tent. Perceiving him faint 
and exhauſted with loſs of blood, ſhe raiſed up his head, 
and treated him with that cordial which was her conſtant 
companion: At that inſtant, eſpying a ſmall body of huſ- 
ſars returning to the camp with the plunder they had ta- 
ken, ſhe invoked their aſſiſtance, and they forthwith car- 
ried the officer to his own quarters, where his wound was 
dreſſed, and his preſerver carefully tended him until his 
recovery was completed. 

In return for theſe good offices, this gentleman, who 
was originally of Scotland, rewarded her for the prefent 
with great liberality, aſſured her of his influence in pro- 
moting her huſband, and took upon himſelf the charge of 
young Ferdinand's education; the boy was immediately 
taken into his protection, and entered as a trooper in his 
own regiment z but his good intentions towards his fa- 
ther-in-law were fruſtrated by the death of the German, 
who in a few days after this diſpoſition, was ſhot in the 

-trenches before 'Temiſwaer. 
This event, over and above the conjugal affliction with 
which it invaded the lady's quiet, would have involved 
her in infinite difficulty and diſtreſs, with regard to her 
temporal concerns, by leaving her unprotected in the 
midit of ſtrangers, had not ſhe been thus providentially 
ſupplied with an effectual patron in the colonel, who was 
known by the appellation of Count Melvil. He no ſoon- 
er ſaw her, by the death of her huſband, detached from 
all perſonal connections with a military life, than he pro- 
poſed that the ſhould quit her occupation in the camp, 
and retire to his habitation in the city of Preſburg, where 
ſne would be entertained in eaſe and plenty during the 
remaining part of her natural life: With all due acknow- 
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ably ſurpriſed to hear himſelf accoſted in ſuch a manner, 
by a perſon whoſe equipage ſeemed to promiſe far other 
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ledgments of his 2 ſne begged to be excuſed 
from embracing his propoſal, alleging ſhe was ſo much 
accuſtomed to her preſent way of life, and ſo much de- 
voted to the ſervice of the ſoldiery, that ſhe ſhould never 
be happy in retirement, while the troops of any prince in 
Chriſtendom kept the held. 

The Count, finding her determined to proſecute her 
ſcheme, repeated his promiſe of befriending her upon all 
occaſions; and in the mean time admitted Ferdinand in- 
to the number of his domeſtics, reſolving that he ſhould 
be brought up in attendance upon his own ſon, who was 
a boy of the ſame age. He kept him, however, in Ins 
tent, until he ſhould have an opportunity of reviſiting his 
family in perſon 3 and, before that occaſion offered, two 
whole years elapſed, during which the illuſtrious Prince 
Eugene gained the celebrated battle of Belgrade, and af- 
terwards made himſelf maſter of that important frontier. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


His mother's proweſs and death; together with ſome inſtances of his 
| don ſagacity. 


Ir would have been impoſſible for the mother of our ad- 
venturer, ſuch as ſhe hath been deſcribed, to fit quietly 
in her tent, while ſuch an heroic ſcence was acting. She 
was no ſooner appriſed of the general's intention to at- 
tack the enemy, than ſhe, as uſual, packed up her move- 
ables in a waggon, which ſhe committed to the care of a 
peaſant in the neighbourhood, and put herſelf in motion 
with the troops; big with the expectation of re- acting 
that part in which ſthe had formerly acquitted herſelf ſo 
much to her advantage.—Nay, ſhe by this time looked 
upon her own preſence as a certain omen of ſucceſs to 
the cauſe which ſhe eſpouſed ; and, in their march to 
battle, aCtually encouraged the ranks with repeated de- 
clarations, importing, that ſhe had been eye witneſs of 
ten deciſive engagements, in all of which her friends had 
been victorious, and imputing ſuch uncommon good for- 
tune to ſome ſupernatural quality inherent in her perſon. 
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Whether or not this confidence contributed to the for- 
tune of the day, by inſpiring the ſoldiers to an uncom- 
mon pitch of courage and reſolution, I ſhall not pretend 
to determine: But, certain it is, the victory began from 
that quarter in which ſhe had poſted herſelf ; and no corps 
in the army behaved with ſuch intrepidity as that which 
was manifeſted by thoſe who were favoured with her ad- 
monitions and example ; for ſhe not only expoſed her 
perſon to the enemy's fire, with the indifference and de- 
liberation of a veteran, but ſhe is ſaid to have achieved a 
very conſpicuous exploit by the proweſs of her ſingle arm : 
The extremity of the line to which ſhe had attached her- 
ſelf, being aſſaulted in flank by a body of the ſpahis, 


wheeled about, in order to ſuſtain the charge, and re- 


ceived them with ſuch a ſeaſonable fire, as brought a 
great number of turbans to the ground; among thoſe 
who fell, was one of the chiefs, or agas, who had advan- 
ced before the reſt, with a view to ſignalize his valour. 
Our Engliſh Pentheſilia no ſooner ſaw this Turkiſh 
leader drop, than, ſtruck with the magnificence of his 
own and horſe's trappings, ſhe ſprung forward to ſeize 
them as her prize, and found the aga not dead, though 
in a good meaſure diſabled by his misfortune, which was 
entirely owing to the weight of his horſe, that, having 
been killed by a muſket-ball, lay upon his leg, ſo that he 
could not diſengage himſelf. Nevertheleſs, perceiving 
the virago approach with fell intent, he brandiſhed his 
ſimitar, and tried to intimidate his aſſailant with a molt 
horrible exclamation ; but it was not the diſmal yell of a 
diſmounted cavalier, though enforced with a hideous fe- 
rocity of countenance, and the menacing geſtures with 
which he waited her approach, that could intimidate ſuch 
an undaunted ſhe-campaigner ; ſhe ſaw him writhing m 
the agonies of a ſituation trom which he could not move ; 
and, running towards him with the nimbleneſs and in- 
trepidity of a Camilla, deſcribed a ſemicircle in the pro- 
greſs of her aſſault, and attacking him on one ſide, plung- 
ed her well-tried dagger in his throat : 'The ſhades of 
death encompaſſed him, his life-blood iſſued at the wound, 
he fell prone upon the earth, he bit the duſt, and having 
thrice invoked the name of Allah! ſtraight expired. 
While his deſtiny was thus fulfilled, his followers be- 
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n to reel; they ſeemed diſmayed at the fate of their 
chief, beheld their companions drop like the leaves in au- 
tumn, and ſuddenly halted in the midſt of their career. 
The Imperialiſts, obſerving the confuſion of the enemy, 
redoubled their fire; and, raiſing a dreadful ſhout, ad- 
vanced in order to improve the advantage they had gain- 
ed: The ſpahis durſt not wait the ſhock of ſuch an en- 
counter; they wheeled to the right about, and clappin 
{ſpurs to their horſes, fled in the utmoſt diſorder. This 
was aCtually the circumſtance that turned the ſcale of 
battle: The Auſtrians purſued their good fortune with 
uncommon impetuoſity, and in a few minutes left the 
field clear for the * ol of our hero, who was ſuch an 
adept in the art of ſtripping, that in the twinkling of an 
eye the bodies of the aga and his Arabian lay naked to 
the ſkin. It would have been happy for her, had ſhe 
been contented with theſe firſt-fruits, reaped from the 
fortune of the day, and retired with her ſpoils, which 
were not inconſiderable; but, intoxicated with the glory 
ſhe had won, enticed by the glittering capariſons that lay 
{cattered on the plain, and without doubt prompted by 
the ſecret inſtinct of her fate, ſhe reſolved to ſeize op- 
portunity by the forelock, and once for all indemnify her- 
ielf for the many fatigues, hazards, and ſorrows ſhe had 
undergone. 

Thus determined, ſhe reconnoitred the field, and prac- 
tiſed her addreſs ſo ſucceſsfully, that in leſs than half an 
hour the was loaded with ermine and embroidery, and 
diſpoſed to retreat with her burden, when her regards 
were ſolicited by a ſplendid bundle, which ſhe deſcried 
at ſome diſtance lying on the ground. This was no other 
than an unhappy officer of huſſars; who, after having 
had the good fortune to take a Turkiſh ſtandard, was deſ- 
perately wounded in the thigh, and obliged to quit his 
horſe; finding himſelf in ſuch an helpleſs condition, he 
had wrapped his acquiſition round his body, that what- 
ever might happen, he and his glory ſhould not be part- 
ed; and thus ' ea Peer among the dying and the dead, 
he had obſerved the progreſs of our heroine, who ſtalked 
about the field, like another Atropos, finiſhing, wherever 
the came, the work of death : He did not at all doubt, 
that he himſelf would be viſited in the courſe of her pe- 
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regrinations, and therefore provided for her reception, 
with a piſtol ready cocked in his hand, while he lay per- 
due beneath his covert, in all appearance bereft of life. 
He was not deceived in his prognoſtic ; ſhe no ſooner 
eyed the golden creſcent, than, inflamed with curioſity or 
cupidity, ſhe directed thitherward her ſteps, and diſcern- 
ing the carcaſs of a man, from which, ſhe thought, there 
would be a neceſſity for diſengaging it, ſhe lifted up her 
weapon, in order to make ſure of her purchaſe ; and in 
the very inſtant of diſcharging her blow, received a brace 
of bullets in her brain. | 

Thus ended the mortal pilgrimage of this modern 
Amazon; who, in point of courage, was not inferior to 
Semiramis, Tomyris, Zenobia, Thaleſtris, or any boaſted 
heroine of ancient times. It cannot be ſuppoſed that this 
cataſtrophe made a very deep impreſhon upon the mind 
of young Ferdinand, who had juſt then attained the ninth 
year of his age, and been for a conſiderable time weaned 
from her maternal careſſes; eſpecially, as he felt no wants 
nor grievances in the family of the Coun, who favoured 
him with a particular ſhare of indulgence, becauſe he 
perceived in him a ſpirit of docility, infinuation, and ſa- 
gacity, far above his years. He did not, however, fail to 
lament the untimely tex of his mother, with ſuch filial 
expreſſions of ſorrow, as ſtill more intimately recommend- 
ed him to his patron; who, being himſelf a man of ex- 
traordinary benevolence, looked upon the boy as a prodi- 
gy of natural affection, and foreſaw in his future ſervices 
a fund of gratitude and attachment, that could not fail to 
render him a valuable acquiſition to his family. 

In his own country he had often ſeen conneCtions of 
that ſort, which having been planted in the infancy of 
the adherent, had grown up to a ſurpriſing pitch of fide- 
lity and friendſhip, that no temptation could bias, and 
no danger difſolve. He therefore rejoiced in the hope of 
ſeeing his own ſon accommodated with ſuch a faithful 
attendant, in the perſon of young Fathom, on whom he 
reſolved to beſtow the ſame education he had planned for 
the other, though conveyed in ſuch a manner as ſhould 
be ſuitable to the 1phere in which he was ordained to 
move. In conſcquence of thele determinations, our young 
adventurer led a very eaſy life, in quality of page to che 
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Count, in whoſe tent he lay upon a pallet, cloſe to his 
field-bed, and often diverted him with his childiſh prattle 
in the Engliſh tongue, which the more ſeldom his maſter 
had occaſion to ſpeak, he the more delighted to hear. In 
the exerciſe of his function, the boy was incredibly aſſi- 
duous and alert; far from neglecting the little particulars 
of his duty, and embarking in the miſchievous amuſe- 
ments of the children belonging to the camp, he was al- 
ways diligent, ſedate, agreeably officious and anticipating 3 
and in the whole of his behaviour ſeemed to expreſs the 
moſt vigilant ſenſe of his patron's goodneſs and generoſi- 
ty: Nay, to ſuch a degree had theſe ſentiments, in all 
appearance, operated upon his reflection, that one morn- 
ing, while he ſuppoſed the Count afleep, he crept ſoftly 
to his bed-ſide, and, gently kiſſing his hand, which hap- 
pened to be uncovered, pronounced, in a low voice, a 
moſt fervent prayer in his behalf, beſeeching Heaven to 
ſhower down bleſſings upon him, as the widow's friend 
and the orphan's father: This benediction was not loſt 
upon the Count, who chanced to be awake, and heard it 
with admiration ; but what rivetted Ferdinand in his good 
graces, was a diſcovery that our youth made, while his 
maſter was upon duty in the trenches before Belgrade. 
Two foot ſoldiers, ſtanding centry near the door of the 
tent, were captivated with the ſight of ſome valuable 
moveables belonging to it; and ſuppoſing, in their great 
wiſdom, that the city of Belgrade was too well fortified 
to be taken during that campaign, they came to a reſolu- 
tion of withdrawing themſelves from the fevere fervice of 
the trenches, by deſerting to the enemy, after they ſhould 
have rifled Count Melvill's tent of the furniture by which 
they were lo powerfully allured : The particulars of this 
plan were concerted in the French language, which, they 
imagined, would ſcreen them from all rilk of being de- 
tected, in caſe they ſhould be overheard, though, as there 
was no living creature in fight, they had no reaſon to be- 
heve that any perſon was privy to their converſation. 
Nevertheleſs, they were miſtaken in both theſe conjec- 
tures. The conference reached the ears of Fathom, who 
was at the other end of the tent, and had perceived the 
eager looks with which they conſidered ſome parts of the 
furniture: He had penetration enough to ſuſpect their 
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deſire, and, alarmed by that ſuſpicion, liſtened attentive- 
0 to their diſcourſe, which, from a ſlender knowledge in 
the French tongue, he had the good fortune partly to un- 
derſtand. 

This important piece of intelligence he communicated 
to the Count at his return, and meaſures were immediate- 
ly taken to defeat the deſign, and make an example of the 
authors, who being permitted to load themſelves with the 
booty, were apprehended in their retreat, and puniſhed 
with death according to their demerits. | 


CHAPTER V. 


A brief detail of his education. 


Noraxe could have more ſeaſonably happened, to 
confirm the good opinion which the colonel entertained 
of Ferdinand's principles : His intentions towards the 
boy grew every day more and more warm; and im- 
mediately after the peace of Paſſarowitz, he retired to his 
own houſe at Preſburg, and preſented young Fathom to 
his lady, not only as the ſon of a perſon to whom he 
owed his life, but alſo as a lad who merited his peculiar 
protection and regard by his own perſonal virtue. The 
counteſs, who was an Hungarian, received him with great 
kindneſs and affability, and her ſon was raviſhed with the 
Nen arg of enjoying ſuch a companion: In ſhort, fortune 
ecmed to have provided for him an aſylum, in which he 
might be ſafely trained up, and ſuitably prepared for more 
important ſcenes of life than any of his anceſtors had ever 
known. 

He was not, in all reſpects, entertained on the footing 
of his young maſter; yet he ſhared in all his education 
and amuſements, as one whom the old gentleman was 
fully determined to qualify for the ſtation of an officer in 
the ſervice ; and if he did not eat with the Count, he was 
every day regaled with choice bits from his table; hold- 
ing, as it were, a middle place between the rank of a 
relation, and favourite domeſtic. Although his patron 
maintained a tutor in the houſe, to ſuperintend the con- 
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duct of his heir, he committed th» charge of his learning to 
the inſtructions of a public 1chool ; where, he imagined 
the boy would i bibe a laudable (pirit of emulation a- 
mong his fellows, which could not tl of t .rnaing out to 
the advantage of his education. Ferdinand was entered 
in the ſame academy; and the two lads proceeded equal- 
ly in the paths of erudition; a mutual frien-iſhip and in- 
timacy ſoon enſued, and, notwith{tanding the levity and 
caprice commonly diſcernible in the behaviour of ſu h 
boys, very few or rather no qu Trels happene'! in the 
courſe of their communication. Yet their difpofitions 
were altogether different, and their talen ts unhk-, Nay, 
this diſſimilarity was the very bond of their union; be- 
cauſe it prevented that jealouſy and rivalſhip which often 
interrupts the harmony of two warm contemporaries. 
The young Count made extraordinary progreſs in the 
exerciſes of the ſchool, though he ſeemed to take very 
little pains in the cultivation of his ſtudies z and became 
a perfect hero in all the athletic diverſions of his fellow- 
{cholars ; but, at the ſame time, exhibited ſuch a baſh- 
ful appearance and uncouth addreſs, that his mother de- 
ſpaired of ever ſeeing him improved into any degree of 
polite behaviour. On the other hand, Fathom, who was 
in point of learning a mere dunce, became, even in his 
childhood, remarkable among the ladies for his genteel 


deportment and vivacity z they admired the proficiency 


he made under the directions of his dancing-maſter, the 
air with which he performed his obeifance at his entrance 
and exit; and were charmed with the agreeable aſſurance 
and lively ſallies of his converſation ; while they expreſſed 
the utmoſt concern and diſguſt at the booriſh demeanour 
of his companion, whole extorted bows reſembied the 
pawings of a mule, who hung his head in filence like a 
detected ſheep-ſtealer, who ſat in company under the 
moſt awkward expreſſions of conſtraint, and whoſe diſ- 
courſe never exceeded the ſimple monoſyllables of nega- 
tion and aſſent. 

In vain did all the females of the family propoſe to 
him young Fathom, as a pattern and reproach : He re- 
mained unaltered by all their efforts and expotbulations, 
and allowed our adventurer to enjoy the triumph of his 


praiſe, while he himſelf was conſcious of his own ſupe- 
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riority in thoſe qualifications which ſeemed of more real 
importance than the mere exteriors and forms of life, 
His preſent ambition was not to make a figure at his fa- 
ther's table, but to eclipſe his rivals at ſchool, and to ac- 
quire an influence and authority among theſe confederates, 
Nevertheleſs, Fathom might poſſibly have fallen under 
his diſpleaſure or contempt, had not that pliant genius 
found means to retain his friendſliip by ſeaſonable com- 
pliances and ſubmiſſion; for the ſole ſtudy, or at leaſt 
the chief aim of Ferdinand, was to make himſelf neceſ- 
ſary and agrecable to thoſe on whom his dependence was 
placed: Hts talent was in this particular ſuited to his in- 
clination; he ſeemed to have inherited it from his mo- 
ther's womb; and, without all doubt, would have raiſed 
upon it a moſt admirable ſuperſtructure of fortune and 
applauſe, had not it been inſeparably yoked with a moſt 
inſidious principle of ſelf-love, that grew up with him 
from the cradle, and left no reom in his heart for the 
leaſt particle of ſocial virtue. This laſt, however, he knew 
ſo well how to counterfeit, by means of a large ſhare of 
ductility and diſſimulation, that, ſurely, he was calculat- 
ed by nature to dupe even the molt cautious, and gratify 
his appetites, by levying contributions on all mankind. 
So little are the common inſtructors of youth qualified 
to judge the capacities of thoſe who are under their tute- 
lage and care, that Fathom, by dint of his inſinuating 
arts, made ſhift to paſs upon the ſchoolmaſter as a lad of 
quick parts, in deſpite of a natural inaptitude to retain his 
leſſons, which all his induſtry could never overcome. In 
order to remedy, or rather to cloak this defect in his un- 
derſtanding, he had always recourſe to the friendſhip of the 
young Count, who freely permitted him to tranſcribe his 
exerciſes, until a ſmall accident happened, which had 
well nigh put a ſtop to theſe inſtances of his generoſity.— 
The adventure, inconſiderable as it is, we ſhall record, as 
the firit overt act of Ferdinand's true character, as well as 
an illuſtration of the opinion we have advanced touching 
the blind and injudicious deciſions of a right pedagogue. 
Among other taſks impoſed by the pedant upon the 
form to which our two companions belonged, they were 
one evening ordered to tranſlate a chapter of Cæſar's Com- 
mentaries. Accordingly the young Count went to work, 
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and performed the undertaking with great elegance and 
deſpatch : Fathom, having ſpent the night in more effemi- 
nate amuſements, was next morning ſo much hurried for 
want of time, that in his tranſcription he neglected to in- 
ſert a few variations from the text, theſe being the terms 
on which he was allowed to uſe it; fo that it was ver- 
batim a copy of the original. As thoſe ex rciſes were al- 
ways delivered in a heap, ſubſcribed with the ſeveral names 
of the boys to whom they belonged, the ſchoolmaſter 
chanced to peruſe the verſion of Ferdinand, before he 
looked into any of the reſt, and could not help beſtowing 
upon it particular marks of approbation : The next that 
fell under his examination was that of the young Count, 
when he. immediately perceived the ſameneſs, and, far 
from imputing it to the true cauſe, upbraided him with 
having copied the exerciſe of our adventurer, and inſiſted 
upon chaſtiſing him upon the ſpot for his want of appli- 
Cation. 

Had not the young gentleman thought his honour was 
concerned, he would have ſubmitted to the puniſhment 
without murmuring ; but he inherited, from his parents, 
the pride of two fierce nations, and being overwhelmed 
with reproaches for that which he imagined ought to have 
redounded to his glory, he could not brook the indignity, 
and boldly affirmed, that he himſelf was the original, to 
whom Ferdinand was beholden for his performance. The 
ſchoolmaſter, nettled to find himſelf miſtaken in his judg- 
ment, reſolved that the Count ſhould have no cauſe to ex- 
ult in the diſcovery he had made, and, like a true flogger, 
actually whipped him for having allowed Fathom to copy 
his exerciſe. Nay, in the hope of vindicating his own pe- 
netration, he took an opportunity of queſtioning Ferdi- 
nand in private concerning the circumſtances of the tranſla- 
tion, and our hero, perceiving his drift, gave him ſuch 
artful and ambiguous anſwers, as perſuaded him that the 
young Count had acted the part of a plagiary, and that 
the other had been reſtrained trom doing himſelf juſtice, by 


the conſideration of his own dependence. 


This profound director did not fail, in honour of his 
own diſcernment, to whiſper about the miſrepreſentation, 
as an inſtance of the young Count's inſolence, and Fathom's 
humility and good ſenſe. The ſtory was circulated among 
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the ſervants, eſpecially the maids belonging to the family, 
whoſe favour our hero had acquired by his engaging be- 
haviour; and at length it reached the ears of his patron, 
who, incenſed at his ſon's preſumption and inhoſpitality, 
called him to a ſevere account, when the young gentleman 
abſolutely denied the truth of the allegation, and appealed 
to the evidence of Fathom himſelf. Our adventurer was 
accordingly ſummoned by the father, and encouraged to 
declare the truth, with an aſſurance of his conſtant protec- 
tion; upon which Ferdinand very wiſely fell upon his 
knees, and, while the tears guſhed from his eyes, acquit- 
ted the young Count of the imputation, and expreſſed his 
apprehenſion, that the report had been ſpread by ſome of 
his enemies, who wanted to prejudice him in the opinion 
of his patron. 

The old gentleman was not ſatisfied of his ſon's integri- 
ty by this declaration; being naturally of a generous diſ- 
poſition, highly prepoſſeſſed in favour of the poor orphan, 
and chagrined at the unpromiſing appearance of his heir, 
he ſuſpected that Fathom was overawed by the fear of 
giving offence, and that, notwithſtanding what he had 
faid, the caſe really ſtood as it had been repreſented. In 
this perſuaſion, he earneſtly exhorted his ſon to reſiſt and 
combat with any impulſe he might feel within himſelf, 
tending to ſelfiſhneſs, fraud, or impoſition ; to encourage 
every ſentiment of candour and benevolence, and to be- 
have with moderation and affability to all his fellow-crea- 
tures. He laid upon him ſtrong injunCtions, not without 
a mixture of threats, to conſider Fathom as the object of 
his peculiar regard; to reſpect him as the ſon of the 
Count's preſerver, as a Briton, a ſtranger, and, above all, 
an helpleſs orphan, to whom the rights of hoſpitality were 
doubly due. | 

Such admonitions were not loſt upon the youth, who, 
under the rough huſk of his perſonal exhibition, poſſeſſed 
a large ſhare of generous ſenſibility : Without any formal 
profeſſions to his father, he reſolved to govern himſelf ac- 
cording to his remonſtrances; and, far from conceiving 
the leaſt ſpark of animoſity againſt Fathom, he looked up- 
on the poor boy as the innocent cauſe of his diſgrace, and 
redoubled his kindneſs towards him, that his honour 
might never again be called in queſtion, upon the ſame 
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ſubject. Nothing is more liable to miſconſtruction than 
an act of uncommon generoſity ; one half of the world 
miſtake the motive, from want of ideas to conceive an in- 
ſtance of beneficence that ſoars ſo high above the level of 
their own ſentiments ; and the reſt ſuſpect it of ſomething 
ſiniſter or ſelfiſh, from the ſuggeitions of their own ſor- 
did and vitious inclinations. The young Count ſubjected 
himſelf to ſuch miſinterpretation, among thoſe who ob- 
ſerved the increaſed warmth of civility and complaiſance 
in his bchaviour to Ferdinand : 'They aſcribed it to his 
deſire of ſtill profiting by our adventurer's ſuperior ta- 
lents, by which alone they ſuppoſed him enabled to main- 
tain any degree of reputation at ſchool 3 or to the fear of 
being convicted by him of ſome miſdemeanour of which 
he knew himſelf guilty. Theſe ſuſpicions were not ef- 
faced by the conduct of Ferdinand, who, when examined 
on the ſubject, managed his anſwers in ſuch a manner, as 
confirmed their conjectures, while he pretended to refute 
them, and at the ſame time acquired to himſelf credit for 
his extraordinary diſcretion and ſelf-denial. 

If he exhibited ſuch a proof of ſagacity in the twelfth 
year of his age, what might not be expected from his {i- 
neſſe in the maturity of his faculties and experience? 
Thus ſecured in the good graces of the whole family, he 
ſaw the days of his puerility glide along in the moſt agree- 
able elapſe of careſſes and amuſement. He never fairly 
plunged into the ſtream of ſchool- education, but, by float- 
ing on the ſurface, imbibed a ſmall tincture of thoſe dif- 
ferent ſciences which his maſter pretended to teach: In 
ſhort, he reſembled thoſe vagrant ſwallows that ſkim along 
the level of ſome pool or river, without venturing to wet 
one feather in their wings, except in the accidental pur- 
ſfuit'of an inconſiderable fly. Yet, though his capacity or 
inclination was unſuited for ſtudies of this kind, he did 
not fail to manifeſt a perfect genius in the acquiſition of 
other more profitable arts. Over and above the accom- 
pliſhments of addreſs, for which he hath been already ce- 


lebrated, he excelled all his fellows in his dexterity at fives 


and billiards; was altogether unrivalled in his ſkill at 
draughts and backgammon ; began, even at theſe years, to 
underſtand the moves and ſchemes of cheſs; and made 
himſelf a mere adept in the myſtery of cards, which he 
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learned in the courſe of his aſſiduities and attention to the 
females of the houſe. 


— 


e 


CHAPTER VI. 


He meditates ſchemes of importance. 


Ir was in theſe parties that he attracted the notice and 
friendſhip of his patron's daughter, a girl by two years 
cher than himſelf, who was not inſenſible to his qualifi- 
cations, and looked upon him with the moſt favourable 
cyes of prepoſſeſſion. Whether or not he at this period 
of his life began to project plans for availing himſelf of her 


ſulccptibility, is uncertain 3 but, without all doubt, he 


cultivated her eſteem with as obſequious and ſubmiſſive 
attention as if he had already formed the defign, which, 
in his advanced age, he attempted to put in exccution. 
Divers circumſtances conſpired to promote him in the 
favour of this young lady; the greenneſs of his years ſe- 
cured him from any appearance of fallacious aim ; fo that 
he was indulged in frequent opportunities of converſing 
with his young miſtreſs, whole parents encouraged this 
communication, by which they hoped ſhe would improve 
in ſpeaking the language of her father. Such connections 
naturally produce intimacy and friendſhip. Fathom's per- 
ſon was agreeable, his talents calculated for the meridian 
of thoſe parties, and his manners ſo engaging, that there 
would have been no juſt ſubject for wonder, had he made 
an impreſſion upon the tender unexperienced heart of Ma- 
demoiſelle de Melvil, whoſe beauty was not fo attractive 
as to extinguith his hope, in raiſing up a number of formt- 
dable rivals; though her expectations of fortune were 
ſuch as commonly lend additional luſtre to perſonal merit. 
All theſe conſiderations were fo many ſteps towards the 
ſucceſs of Ferdinand's pretenſions; and though he cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have perceived them at firft, he in the fe- 
quel ſeemed perfectly well appriſed of his advantages, and 
uſed them to the full extent of his faculties. Obſerving 
that the delighted in muſic, he betook himſelf to the ſtudy 
of that art, and, by dint of application and a tolerable car, 
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jearned of himſelf to accompany her with a German flute, 
white ſhe ſung and played upon the harpſichord. The 
Count, ſeeing his inclination, and the progreſs he had 
made, reſolved that his capacity ſhould not be loſt for 
want of cultivation; and accordingly provided him with a 
maſter, by whom he was inſtructed in the principles of 
the art, and ſoon became a proficient in playing upon the 
violin. 
In the practice of theſe improvements and avocations, 
* and in attendance upon his young maſter, whom he took 
care never to diſoblige or neglect, he attained to the age 
of ſixteen, without feeling the lealt abatement in the 
friendſhip and generoſity ot thoſe upon whom he depend- 
ed; but, on the contrary, receiving every day freſh marks 
of their bounty and regard. He had before this time been 
ſmit with the ambition of making a conquelt of the young 
lady's heart, and foreſaw manifold advantages to himſelf 
in becoming ſon-in-law to Count Melvil, who, he never 
doubted, would ſoon be reconciled to the match, if once 
it could be effectuated without his knowledge. Although 
he thought he had great reaſon to believe that Mademoi- 
ſelle looked upon him with an eye of peculiar favour, his 
diſpoſition was happily tempered with an ingredient of 
caution, that hindered him from acting with precipita- 
tion; and he had diſcerned in the young lady's deport- 
ment certain indications of loftineſs and pride, which kept 
him in the utmoſt vigilance and circumſpection; for he 
knew, that, by a premature declaration, he ſhould run the 
riſk of forfeiting all the advantages he had gained, and 
> blaſting thoſe expectations that now bloſſomed ſo gaily in 
© his heart. 

Reſtricted by theſe reflections, he acted at a wary di- 
> ſtance, and determined to proceed by the method of ſap, 
and, ſummoning all his arrifice and attractions to his aid, 
employed them under the inſidious cover of profound re- 
ſpect, in order to undermine thoſe bulwarks of haughti- 
neſs or diſcretion, which otherwiſe might have rendered 
his approaches to her impracticable. With a view to en- 
hance the value of his company, and ſound her ſenti— 
ments at the ſame time, he became more reſerved than 
> uſual, and ſeldomer engaged in her parties of mulic and 
cards; yet, in the midit of his reſerve, he never failed 
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in thoſe demonſtrations of reverence and regard, which 
he knew perfectly well how to expreſs, but deviſed ſuch 
excuſes for his abſence, as ſhe could not help admitting. 
In conſequence of this affected ſhyneſs, ſhe more than 
once gently chid him for his neglect and indifference, ob- 
ſerving, with an ironical air, that he was now too much 
of a man to be entertained with ſuch effeminate diver- 
ſions; but her reproofs were pronounced with too much 
eaſe and good humour to be agreeable to our hero, who 
defired to fee her ruffled and chagrined at his abſence, 
and to hear himſelf rebuked with an angry affectation of 
diſdain. This effort, therefore, he reinforced with the 
molt captivating carriage he could aſſume, in thoſe hours 
which he now ſo ſparingly beſtowed upon his miltreſs ; 
He regaled her with all the entertaining ſtories he could 
learn or invent, particularly ſuch as he thought would 
juſtify and recommend the levelling power of love, that 
knows no diſtinctions of fortune. He ſung nothing but 
render airs and paſſionate complaints, compoſed by de- 
ſponding or deſpairing ſwains; and, to render his per- 
formances of this kind the more pathetic, interlarded 
them with ſome ſcaſonable ſighs, while the tears, which 
he had ever at command, ſtood collected in either eye. 

It was imp«c{hvle for her to overlook ſuch ſtudied emo- 
tions; the in a jocoſe manner taxed him with having loſt 
his heart, rallied the exceſs of his paſſion, and in a merry 
{train undertook to be an advocate for his love. Her be- 
haviour was ſtill wide of his with and expeCtation : He 
thought ſhe would, in coniequence of her diſcovery, have 
betrayed ſome intereſted ſymptom 3; that her face would 
have undergone ſome favourable ſuffuſion; that her tongue 
would have faultered, her breaſt heaved, and her whole 
deportment betokened internal agitation and diſorder ;z in 
which caſe, he meant to profit by the happy impreſſion, 
and declare himſelf, before ſhe could poſſibly recollect 
the dictates of her pride.—Bafftled however in his endea- 
vours, by the ſerenity of the young lady, which he ſtill 
deemed equivocal, he had recourſe to another experiment, 
by which he believed he ſhould make a diſcovery of her 
ſentiments beyond all poſſibility of doubt. One day, while 
he accompanied Mademoiſelle in her exerciſe of muſic, 
he pretended all of a ſudden to be taken ill, and counter- 
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feited a ſwoon in her apartment. Surpriſed at this acci- 
dent, ſhe ſcreamed aloud, but far from running to his 
aſſiſtance, with the tranſports and diſtraction of a lover, 
ſhe ordered her maid, who was preſent, to ſupport his 
head, and went in perſon to call for more help : He was 
accordingly removed to his own chamber, where, willing 
to be ſtill more certified of her inclinations, he prolonged 
the farce, and lay groaning under the pretence of a ſevere 
fever. | 
The whole family was alarmed upon this occaſion ; for, 
as we have already obſerved, he was an univerſal favour- 
ite. He was immediately viſited by the old Count and 
his lady, who expreſſed the utmoſt concern at his diſtem- 
per, ordered him to be carefully attended, and ſent for a 
phyſician without loſs of time. The young gentleman 
would ſcarce ſtir from his bed-fide, where he miniſtered 
unto him with all the demonſtrations of brotherly affec- 
tion ; and Miſs exhorted him to keep up his ſpirits, with 
many expreſſions of unreſerved ſympathy and regard: 
Nevertheleſs, he ſaw nothing in her behaviour but what 
might be naturally expected from common friendſhip, 
and a compaſſionate diſpoſition, and was very much mor- 
tified at his diſappointment. | 
Whether the miſcarriage actually affected his conſtitu- 
tion, or the doctor happened to be miſtaken in his diag- 
noſtics, we ſhall not pretend to determine; but the pa- 
tient was certainly treated ſecundum artem, and all his 
complaints in a little time realized; for the phyſician, 
like a true graduate, had an eye to the apothecary in his 
preſcriptions; and ſuch was the concern and ſcrupulous 
care with which our hero was attended, that the orders 
of the faculty were performed with the utmoſt punctua- 
lity. He was blooded, vomited, pur ed, and bliſtered, in 
the uſual forms (for the phyſicians of Hungary are gene- 
rally as well ſkilled in the arts of their occupation as an 
other lceches under the ſu ), and ſwallowed a whole ait. 
penſary of boluſſes, draughts, an apozems, by which 
means he became fairly delirious in three days, and ſo 
untractable, that he could be no longer managed accord- 
ing to rule; otherwiſe, in all likelihood, the world would 
never have enjoyed the benefic of theſe adventures. In 
ſhort, his conſtitution, though unable to cope with two 
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ſuch formidable antagoniſts as the doctor, and the diſeaſe 
he had conjured up, was no ſooner rid of the one, than it 
eaſily got the better of the other ; and though Ferdinand, 
aſter all, found his grand aim unaccompliſhed, his malady 
was productive of a conſequence, which, though he had 
not foreſeen it, he did not fail to convert to his own uſe 


and advantage. 


—— ” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Engages in partnerſhip with a female aſſociate, in order to put his talents 
in action. 


Wix he diſplayed his qualifications in order to en- 
trap the heart of his young miſtreſs, he had unwittingly 
enſlaved the affections of her maid. This attendant was 
alſo a favourite of the young lady, and, though her ſenior 
by two or three good years at leaſt, unqueſtionably her 
ſuperior in point of perſonal beauty; ſhe moreover poſ- 
ſeſſed a good ſtock of cunning and diſcernment, and was 
furniſhed by nature with a very amorous complexion. 
Theſe circumſtances being premiſed, the reader will not 
be ſurpriſed to find her ſmitten by thoſe uncommon qua- 
lifications which we have celebrated in young Fathom. 
She had in good ſooth long ſighed in ſecret, under the 
powerful influence of his . and practiſed upon him 
all thoſe little arts, by which a woman ſtrives to attract 
the admiration, and enſnare the heart of a man ſhe loves; 
but all his faculties were employed upon the plan which 
he had already projected; that was the goal of his whole 
attention, to which all his meaſures tended ; and whether 
or not he perceived the impreſſion he had made upon Te- 
reſa, he never gave her the leaſt reaſon to believe he was 
conſcious of his victory, until he found himſelf baffled in 
his deſign upon the heart of her miſtreſs. —She therefore 
perſevered in her diſtant attempts to allure him, with the 
uſual coquetries of dreſs and addreſs, and in the ſweet 
hope of profiting by his ſuſceptibility, made ſhift to ſup- 
preſs her feelings, and keep her paſſion within bounds, 
until his ſuppoſed danger alarmed her fears, and raiſed 
ſuch a tumult within her breaſt, that ſhe could no langer 
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conceal her love, but gave a looſe to her ſorrow in the 
moſt immoderate expreſſions of anguiſh and affliction, and, 
while his delirium laſted, behaved with all the agitation 
of a deſpairing ſhepherdels. 

Ferdinand was, or pretended to be, the laſt perſon in 
the family who underſtood the ſituation of her yt wk 
when he perceived her paſſion, he entered into delibera- 
tion with himſelf, and taſked his reflection and foreſight, 
in order to diſcover how beſt he might convert this con- 
queſt to his own advantage. Here, then, that we may 
neglect no opportunity of doing juſtice to our hero, it 
will be proper to obſerve, that, how ſoever unapt his un- 
derſtanding might be to receive and retain the uſual cul- 
ture cf the ſchools, he was naturally a genius ſelf-taught, 
in point of ſagacity and invention. He dived into the 
characters of mankind, with a penetration peculiar to 
himſelf, and, had he been admitted as a pupil in any po- 
litical academy, would have certainly become one of the 
ableit {ſtateſmen in Europe. 

Having revolved all the probable conſequences of ſuch 
a connection, he determined to proſecute an amour with 
the lady whoſe affection he had ſubdued ; becauſe he 
hoped to intereſt her as an auxiliary in his grand ſcheme 
upon Mademoiſelle, which he did not as yet think proper 
to lay aſide; for he was not more ambitious in the plan, 
than indefatigable in the proſecution of it. He knew it 
would be impoſſible to execute his aims upon the Count's 
daughter under the eye of Tereſa, whoſe natural diſcern- 
ment would be whetted with jealouſy, and who would 
watch his conduct, and thwart his progreſs with all the 
vigilance and ſpite of a flighted maiden. On the other 
hand, he did not doubt of being able to bring her over to 
his intereſt, by the influence he had already gained, or 
might afterwards acquire over her paſſions; in which 


© cafe, ſhe would effeCtually eſpouſe his cauſe, and emplo 
her good offices with her miſtreſs in his behalf; beſides, 


he was induced by another motive, which, though ſe- 
condary, did not fail in this caſe to have an effect upon 
his determination. He looked upon Fereſa with the eyes 
of appetite, which he longed to gratify ; for he was not 
at all dead to the inſtigations of the fleth, though he had 
philoſophy enough to reſiſt them, when he thought they 
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interfered with his intereſt. Here the caſe was quite dif- 
ferent : His deſire happened to be upon the ſide of his 
advantage, and therefore, reſolving to indulge it, he no 
fooner found himſelf in a condition to manage ſuch an 
adventure, than he began to make gradual advances in 
point of warmth and particular complacency to the love- 
ſick maid. 

He firſt of all thanked her, in the moſt grateful terms, 
for the concern ſhe had manifeſted at his diſtemper, and 
the kind ſervices he had received from her during the 
courle of it; he treated her upon all occaſions with un- 
uſual affability and regard, aſſiduouſly courted her ac- 
quaintance and converſation, and contracted an intimacy 
that in a little time produced a declaration of love. Al- 
though her heart was too much intendered to hold out 
againit all the forms of aſſault, far from yielding at dif- 
cretion, {ſhe ſtood upon honourable terms, with great ob- 
ſtinacy of puuctilio, and, while ſhe owned he was maſter 
of her inclinations, gave him to underſtand, with a pe- 
remptory and reſolute air, that he ſhould never make 2 
conqu-it of her virtue; obſerving, that, if the paſſion he 
proteiſ:4 v zenwac, he would not ſcruple to give ſuch 
a proof of it 45 vould at once convince her of his ſince- 
rity ; and that he couid have no juit cauſe to refuſe her 
that ſatisfaction, ſhe being his equal in point of birth and 
ſituation ; for, if he was the companion and favourite of 
the young Count, ſhe was the iriend and confidant of 
Mademoiſelle. 

He acknowledged the ſtrength of her argument, and 
that her condeicention was greater than his deſerts, but 
objected againſt the propoſal, as inhnitely prejudicial to 
the fortunes of them both. He repreſented the ſtate of 
dependence in which they mutually ſtood; their utter 
incapacity to ſupport one another under the conſequences 
of a precipitate match, clandeſtinely made, without the 
conſent and concurrence of their patrons: He diſplayed, 
with great eloquence, all thoſe gay expectations they had 
reaſon to entertain, from that eminent degree of favour 
which they had already ſecured in the family; and ſet 
forth, in the molt alluring colours, thoſe enchantiag ſcenes 
of pleaſure they might enjoy in each other, without that 

diſagreeable conſciouſneſs of a nuptial chain, provided the 
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would be his aſſociate in the execution of a plan which he 
had projected for their reciprocal convenience. 

Having thus inflamed her love of pleaſure and curio- 
ſity, he, with great caution, hinted his deſign upon the 
young lady's fortune, and, perceiving her liſtening with 
the moſt greedy attention, and perfectly ripe for the con- 
ſpiracy, he diſcloſed his intention at full length, aſſuring 
her, with the moſt folemn proteſtations of love and at- 
tachment, that, could he once make himſelf legal poſſeſ- 
ſor of an eſtate which Mademoiſelle inherited by the will 
of a deceaſed aunt, his dear Tereſa ſhould reap the happy 
fruits of his afluence, and wholly engroſs his time and 
attention. 

Such a baſe declaration our hero would not have ven- 
tured to make, had he not implicitly believed the damſel 
was as great a latitudinarian as himſelf, in point of mo- 
rals and principle; and been well aſſured, that, though 
he ſhould be miſtaken in her way of thinking, ſo far as to 
be threatened with a detection of his purpoſe, he would 
always have it in his power to refute her accuſation as 
mere calumny, by the character he had hitherto maintain- 
ed, and the circumſpection of his future conduct. 

He ſeldom or never erred in his obſervations on the 
human heart. 'Terefa, inſtead of diſ:pproving. reliſhed 
the plan in general, with demonſtrations of ſingular ſatis- 
faction: She at once conceived all the advantageous con- 
ſequences of ſuch a ſcheme, and perceived in it only one 
flaw, which, however, ſhe did not think incurable. This 
defect was no other than a ſuf. icnt bond of union, by 
which they might be effectually tied don to th: ir mutual 
intereſt. She foreſaw, that, in caſe Ferdinand : ſhould 
obtain poſſeſſion of the prize, he might, with great eaſe, 
deny their contract, and diſavow he claim of participa= 
tion. She therefore demanded ſecurity, and propoſed, as 
a preliminary of the agreement, that he invuld privately 
take her to wife, with a view to diſpel ail her apprehen- 
ſions of his inconſtancy or deceit, s ſuch a previous en- 
gagement would be a check upon his behaviour, and keep 
him ſtrictly to the letter of their contr .£&t. 

He could not help ſubſcribing to the righteouſneſs of 
this propoſal, which, neverthelcts, he would have wile 
lingly waved, on the ſuppoſition that they could not poſ- 
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ſibly be joined in the bands of wedlock with ſuch ſecre- 
cy as the nature of the caſe abſolutely required. —This 
would have been a difficulty ſoon removed, had the ſcene 
of the tranſaction been laid in the metropolis of England, 
where paſſengers are plied in the ſtreets by clergymen, 
who proſtitute their characters and conſciences for hire, 
in defiance of all decency and law ; but in the kingdom 
of Hungary, eccleſiaſtics are more ſcrupulous in the ex- 
erciſe of their function, and the objection was, or ſup- 
poſed to be, altogether inſurmountable; ſo that they were 
fain to have recourſe to an expedient, with which, after 
ſome heſitation, our ſhe-adventurer was ſatisfied. They 
joined hands in the ſight of Heaven, which they called 
to witneſs, and to judge the ſincerity of their vows, and 
engaged, in a voluntary oath, to confirm their union by 
the ſanction of the church, whenever a convenient op- 
portunity for ſo doing ſhould occur. 

The ſcruples of Tereſa being thus removed, ſhe ad- 
mitted Ferdinand to the priviliges of a huſband, which 
he enjoyed in ſtolen interviews, and readily undertook to 
exert her whole power in promoting his ſuit with her 
young miſtreſs, becauſe ſhe now conſidered his intereſt 
as inſeparably connected with her own. Surely nothing 
could be more abſurd or prepoſterous than the articles 
of this covenant, which ſhe inſiſted upon with ſuch in- 
flexibility. How could ſhe ſuppoſe that her pretended 
lover would be reſtrained by an oath, when the very oc- 
caſion of incurring it was an intention to act in violation 
of all laws human and divine ? and yet ſuch ridiculous 
© conjuration is commonly the cement of every conſpiracy, 
how dark, how treacherous, how impious ſoever it may 
be: a certain ſign that there are ſome remains of reli- 
gion left in the human mind, even after every moral ſen- 
timent hath abandoned it; and that the moſt execrable 
rufhan finds means to quiet the ſuggeſtions of his con- 
* by ſome reverſionary hope of Heaven's forgive- 
neſs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Their firſt attempt; with a digreſſion which ſome readers may think 
impertinent. 


Be this as it will, our lovers, though real voluptuaries, 
amidſt the firſt tranſports of their enjoyment, did not ne- 
glect the great political aim of their conjunction. Tereſa's 
bed- chamber, to which our hero conſtantly repaired at 
midnight, was the ſcene of their deliberations, and there 
it was determined that the damſel, in order to avoid ſuſ- 
picion, ſhould feign herſelf irritated at the indifference 
of Ferdinand, her paſhon for whom was by this time no 
ſecret in the family; and that, with a view to counte- 
nance this affectation, he ſhould upon all occaſions treat 
her with an air of loftineſs and diſdain. 

So ſcreened from all imputation of fraud, ſhe was fur- 
niſhed by him with artful inſtructions how to ſound the 
inclinations of her young miſtreſs, how to recommend 
his perſon and Wee be- by the ſure methods of con- 
tradiction, compariſons, revilings, and reproach; how to 
watch the paroxyſms of her diſpoſition, inflame her paſ- 
ſions, and improve, for his advantage, thoſe moments of 
frailty, from which no woman 1s exempted. In ſhort, 
this conſummate politician taught his agent to poiſon the 
young lady's mind with inſidious converſation, tending to 
inſpire her with the love of guilty pleaſure, to debauch 
her ſentiments, and confound her ideas of dignity and 
virtue. After all, the taſk is not difficult to lead the un- 
practiſed heart aſtray, by dint of thoſe opportunities her 
ſeducer poſſeſſed. The ſeeds of infinuation ſeaſonably 
flown upon the warm luxuriant ſoil of youth, could hard- 
ly fail of ſhooting up into ſuch intemperate defires as he 
wanted to produce, eſpecially when cultured and che- 
riſhed in her unguarded hours, by that ſtimulating diſ- 
courle which familiarity admits, and the looſer paſſions, 
ingrafted in every breaſt, are apt to reliſh and excuſe. 

Fathom had previoufly reconnoitred the ground, and 
diſcovered ſome marks of inflammability in Mademoiſelle's 
conſtitution ; her beauty was not ſuch as to engage her 
in thoſe gaities of amuſement which could flatter her va- 
ty and diſſipate her ideas; and ſhe was of an age wheg 
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the little loves and young deſires take poſſeſſion of the 
fancy; he therefore concluded, that ſhe had the more 
leiſure to indulge theſe enticing images of pleaſure that 
youth never fails to create, particularly in thoſe who, 
like her, were addicted to ſolitude and ſtudy. 

Tereſa, full fraught with the wily injunctions of her 
confederate, took the field, and opened the campaign with 
ſuch remarkable ſourneſs in her aſpect when Ferdinand 
appeared, that her young lady could not help taking no- 
tice of her affected chagrin, and aſked the reaſon of ſuch 
apparent alteration in her way of thinking. Prepared for 
this queſtion, the other replied, in a manner calculated 
for giving Mademoiſelle to underſtand, that, whatever 
impreſſions Ferdinand might have formerly made on her 
heart, they were now altogether effaced by the pride 
and inſolence with which he had received her advances ; 
and that her breaſt now glowed with all the revenge of 
a lighted lover. 

To evince the ſincerity of this declaration, ſhe bitter- 
ly inveighed againſt him, and even affected to depreciate 
thoſe talents, in which ſhe knew his chief merit to con- 
fiſt ; hoping, by theſe means, to intereſt Mademoiſelle's 
candour in his defence. So far the train ſucceeded : 
That young lady's love for truth was offended at the 
calumnies that were vented againſt Ferdinand in his ab- 
ſence. She chid her woman for the rancour of her re- 
marks, and undertook to refute the articles of his diſ- 
praiſe. Tereſa ſupported her own aflertions with great 
obſtinacy, and a diſpute enſued, in which her miſtreſs 
was heated into ſome extravagant commendations of our 
adventurer. 

His ſuppoſed enemy did not fail to make a report of 
her ſucceſs, and to magnify every advantage they had 
gained ; beheving, in good earneſt, that her lady's warmth 
was the effect of a real paſſion for the fortunate Mr. Fa- 
thom : But he himſelf viewed the adventure in a diffe- 
rent light, and rightly imputed the violence of Made- 
moiſelle's behaviour to the contradiction the had ſuſtain- 
ed from her maid, or to the fire of her natural generoſity 
glowing in behalf of innocence traduced. Nevertheleſs, 
he was perfectly well pleaſed with the nature of the con- 
teſt; becauſe, in the courſe of ſuch debates, he foreſaw 
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that he ſhould become habitually her hero, and that, in 
time, ſhe would actually believe thoſe exaggerations of 
his merit, which ſhe herſelf had feigned, for the honour 
of her own arguments. | 

This preſage, founded upon that principle of ſelf-re- 
ſpect, without which no individual exiſts, may certainly 
be juſtified by manifold occurrences in life : We our- 
ſelves have known a very pregnant example, which we 
ſhall relate, for the emolument of the reader. A certain 
needy author having found means to preſent a manu- 
ſcript to one of thoſe ſons of fortune who are dignified 
with the appellation of patrons, inſtead of reaping that 
applauſe and advantage with which he had regale( his 
fancy, had the mortiſication to find his performance 
tre>ted with infinite irreverence and contempt ;z and, in 
high dudgeon and diſappointment, appealed to the judg- 
ment of another critic, who, he knew, had no veneration 
for the firſt. 1 

This common conſolation, to which all baffled authors 
have recourſe, was productive of very happy conſe- 
quences to our bard; for, though the opinions of both 
judges concerning the piece were altogether the ſame, the 
latter, either out of compaſſion to the appellant, or de- 
fire of rendering his rival ridiculous in the eye of taſte, 
undertook to repair the misfortune, and in this manner 
executed the plan: In a meeting of literati, to which 
both theſe wits belonged, he who had eſpouſed the poct's 
cauſe, having previouſly delired another member to bring 
his compoſition on the carpet, no ſooner heard it mention- 
ed, than he began to cenſure it with flagrant marks of ſcorn, 
and, with an ironical air, looking at its firſt condemner, 
obſerved, that he muſt be furiouſly infected with the rage 
of patronizing, who could take ſuch a deplorable perform- 


. ance into his protection. The ſarcaſm took effect. 


The perſon againſt whom it was levelled taking um- 
brage at his preſumption, aſſumed an aſpe& of diſdain, 
and replied with great animoſity, that nothing was more 
eaſily ſupported than the character of a Zoilus, becauſe 
no production was altogether free from blemiſhes, and 
any man might pronounce againſt any piece by the lump, 
without intereſting his own diſcern ment z—bu: to perceive: 


the beauties of a work, it was requiſite to have learning, 
Vol. IV. C 
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judgment, and taſte ; and therefore he did not wonder 
that the gentleman had overlooked a great many in the 
compoſition which he ſo oats os: decried. A re- 
joindure ſucceeded this reply, and produced a long train 
of altercation, in which the gentleman who had formerly 
treated the book with ſuch diſreſpect, now profeſſed him- 
ſelf its paſſionate admirer, and held forth in praiſe of it 
with great warmth and elocution. 

Not contented with having exhibited this inſtance of 
regard, he next morning ſent a meſſage to the owner, 
importing, that he had but ſuperficially glanced over the 
manuſcript, and deſiring the favour of peruſing it a ſecond 
time ; being indulged in this requeſt, he recommended it 
in terms of rapture to all his friends and dependents, and, 
by dint of unwearied ſolicitation, procured a very ample 
ſubſcription for the author. 

But, to reſume the thread of our ſtory : Tereſa's prac- 
tices were not confined to ſimple defamation : Her re- 
proaches were contrived ſo as to imply ſome intelligence 
in favour of the perſon ſhe reviled. In exemplifying his 
pertneſs and arrogance, ſhe repeated his witty repartee; 
on pretence of blaming his ferocity, ſhe recounted proofs 
of his ſpirit and proweſs; and, in explaining the ſource 
of his vanity, gave her miſtreſs to underſtand, that a cer- 
tain young lady of faſhion was ſaid to be enamoured of 
his perſon. Nor did this well-inſtructed underſtrapper 
omit thoſe other parts of her cue which the principal 
judged neceflary for the furtherance of his ſcheme. Her 


converſation became leſs guarded, and took a freer turn 


than uſual ; ſhe ſeized all opportunities of introducing lit- 
tle amorous ſtories, the greateſt part of which were invent- 
ed for the purpoſes of warming her paſſions, and loweriny 
the price T chaſtity in her eſteem ; for ſhe repreſented all 
the young lady's contemporaries in point of age and fitua- 
tion, as ſo many ſenſualiſts, who, without ſcruple, in- 
dulged themſelves in the ſtolen pleaſures of youth. 
Meanwhile Ferdinand ſeconded theſe endeavours with 
his whole induſtry and addreſs : He redoubled, if poſſi- 
ble, his deference and reſpect, whetting his aſſiduity to 
the keeneſt edge of attention; and, in ſhort, regulat- 
ed his dreſs, converſation, and deportment, according to 
the fancy, turn, and prevailing humour of his young 
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miſtreſs. He moreover attempted to profit by her curi- 
oſity, which he knew to be truly feminine, and having 
culled from the library of his patron, certain dangerous 
books, calculated to debauch the minds of young people, 
left them occaſionally upon the table in his apartment, 
after having directed 'Tereſa to pick them up, as if by 
accident, in his abſence, and carry them off for the en- 
tertainment of Mademoiſelle ; nay, this crafty projector 
found means to furniſh his aſſociate with ſome miſchievous 
preparations, which were mingled in her chocolate, tea, 
or coffee, as provocations to warm her conſtitution ; yet 
all theſe machinations, ingenious as they were, failed not 
only in fulfilling their aim, but even in ſhaking the founda- 
tions of her virtue or pride, which ſtood their aſſaults un- 
moved, like a ſtrong tower built upon a rock, impregnable 
to all the tempeſtuous blaſts of heaven. 

Not but that the conſpirators were more than once 
miſtaken in the effects of their artifices, and diſpoſed to 
applaud themſelves on the progreſs they had made. When 
at any time ſhe expreſſed a defire to examine thoſe per- 
formances which were laid before her as ſnares to entrap 
her chaſtity, they attributed that, which was no other 
than curiolity, to a looſeneſs of ſentiment ; and when ſhe 
diſcovered no averſion to hear thoſe anecdotes concerning 
the frailty of her neighbours, they imputed to abatement 
of chaſtity, that ſatisfaction Which was the reſult of ſelf- 
congratulation on her own ſuperior virtue. 

90 far did the treacherous accomplice of Fathom pre- 
ſume upon theſe miſconſtructions, that ſhe at length di- 
veſted her tongue of all reſtraint, and behaved in ſuch a 
manner, that the young lady, confounded and incenſed 
at her indecency and impudence, rebuked her with great 
ſeverity, and commanded her to reform her diſcourſe, on 
pain of being diſmiſſed with diſgrace from her ſervice, 


_ 


—  — 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The conſederates change their battery; and achieve a remarkable ad- 
venture. 


— — 


Favxpersrrock at this diſappointment, the confede- 
rates held a council, in order to deliberate upon the next 
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meaſures that ſhould be taken ; and Ferdinand, for the 
preſent, deſpairing of accompliſhing his grand aim, re- 
ſolved to profit in another manner, by the conveniency of 
his ſituation. He repreſented to his help-mate, that it 
would be prudent for them to make hay while the ſun 
ſhone, as their connexion might be ſooner or later diſco- 
vered, and an end put to all thoſe opportunities which 
they now ſo happily enjoyed. All principles of mora- 
lity had been already excluded from their former plan; 
1 he found it an eafy taſk to intereſt Tereſa in 
any other ſcheme tending to their mutual adyantage, how- 
ſoever wicked and perfidious it might be. He therefore 
perſuaded her to be his auxiliary in defrauding Made- 
moiſelle at play, and gave her ſuitable directions for that 
purpoſe ; and even tutored her how to abuſe the truſt 
repoſed in her, by embezzling the young lady's effects, 
without incurring the ſuſpicion of diſhoneſty. 

On the ſuppoſition that every ſervant in the houſe was 
not able to reſiſt ſuch temptation, the purſe of her miſ- 
treſs (to which the maid had always acceſs) was dropped 
in a paſſage which the domeſtics had occaſion to frequent, 
and Fathom poſted himſelf in a convenient place, in or- 
der to obſerve the effect of his ſtratagem. Here he was 
not diſappointed in his conjecture. The firſt perſon who 
chanced to paſs that way, was one of the chambermaids, 
with whom Tereſa had lived for ſome time in a ſtate of 
inveterate enmity, becauſe the wench had failed in that 
homage and reſpect which was paid to her by the reſt of 


the ſervants. 


Ferdinand had in his heart eſpouſed the quarrel of his 
aſſociate, and longed for an occafion to deliver her from 
the malicious obſervance of ſuch an antagoniſt : When 
he, therefore, ſaw her approach, his heart throbbed with 
Joyful expectations; but, when ſhe ſnatched up the purſe, 


and thruſt it in her boſom, with all the eagerneſs and con- 


fuſion of one determined to appropriate the windfall to her 
own uſe, his tranſports were altogether unſpeakable. He 
traced her to her own apartment, whither ſhe immediately 
retreated with great trepidation, and then communicated 
the diſcovery to Tereſa, together with inſtructions how to 
behave in the ſequel. 

In conformity with theſe leſſons, ſhe took the firſt op- 
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portunity of going to Mademoiſelle, and demanding mo- 
ney for ſome neceſſary expence, that the loſs might be 
known before the finder could have leiſure to make any 
* freſh conveyance of the prize; and, in the mean time, 
Z Ferdinand kept a ſtrict eye upon the motions of the 
chambermaid. The young lady, having rummaged her 
pockets in vain, expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe at the loſs of her 
purſe, upon w ich her attendant gave indications of ex- 
treme amazement and concern: She ſaid, it could not 
poſſibly be loſt; entreated her to ſearch her eſeritoir, 
> while ſhe herſelf ran about the room, prying into every 
corner, with all the ſymptoms of fear and diſtraction. 
Having may this unſucceſsful inquiry, ſhe pretended to 
ſhed a flood of tears, bewailing her own fate, in being near 
the perſon of any lady who met with ſuch a misfortune, 
by which, ſhe obſerved, her character might be called in 
© queſtion: She produced her own keys, and begged upon 
her knees, that her chamber and boxes might be ſearched 
without delay. . 

In a word, ſhe demeaned herſelf ſo artfully upon this 
occaſion, that her miſtreſs, who never enzertained the 
leaſt doubt of her integrity, now looked upon her as a 
miracle of fidelity and attachment, and was at infinite 
pains to conſole her for the accident which had happen- 
ed; proteſting that, for her own part, the loſs of the 
money ſhould never affect her with a moment's uneaſi- 
neſs, if ſhe could retrieve a certain medal which ſhe had 
long kept in her purſe, as a remembrance of her deceaſed 
aunt, from whom ſhe received it in a preſent. | 
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ſcruple to give her the ſame ſatisfaCtion ; for innocence 
has nothing to fear.” 

Miſs Melvil reprimanded her ſharply for her unman- 
nerly zeal; and Ferdinand eyeing her with a look of diſ- 
dain, „Madam (faid he), I approve of your propoſal 
but, before I undergo ſuch mortification, I would adviſe 
Mademoiſelle to ſubject the two chambermaids to ſuch 
inquiry; as they alſo have acceſs to the apartments, and 
are, I apprehend, as likely as you or I to behave in ſuch 
a ſcandalous manner.” 

The young lady declared that ſhe was too well fatis- 
fied of Tereſa's honeſty and Ferdinand's honour, to har- 
bour the leaſt ſuſpicion of either, and that ſhe would 
ſooner die than diſgrace them ſo far as to comply with 
the prepoſal the former had made; but as ſhe ſaw no 
reaſon for exempting the inferior ſervants from that ex- 
amination which Fathom advited, ſhe would forthwith put 
it in execution. The chambermaids being accordingly ſum- 
moned, ſhe calmly aſked if either of them had accidentally 
found the purſe ſhe had dropped ? and both replying in 
the negative, ſhe aſſumed an air of ſeverity and deter- 
mination, and demanding their keys, threatened to ex- 
amine their trunks on the inftant. 

The guilty Abigail, who, though an Hungarian, was 
not inferior, in point of effrontery, to any one of the ſiſ- 
terhood in England, no ſooner heard this menace, than 
ſhe affected an air of affronted innocence, thanked God 
the had lived in many reputable families, and been truſt- 


ed with untold gold, but was never before ſuſpected of 


theft ; that the other maid might do as ſhe ſhould think 
proper, and be mean-ſpirited enough to let her things be 
tumbled topſy-turvy and expoſed ; but, for her own part, 
if ſhe ſhould be uſed in that inhuman and diſgraceful 
manner, the would not ſtay another hour in the houſe ; 
and in conciuſion ſaid, that Mademoiſelle had more rea- 
ſon to look ſharp after thoſe who enjoyed the greateſt 
ſhare of her favour, than believe their malicious inſinua- 
tions againſt innocent people whom they were well known 
to hate and defame. ; 
This declaration, implying an hint to the prejudice of 


Tereſa, far from diverting Miſs Melvil from her purpoſe, 


ſerved only to enhance the character of the accuſed in 
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her opinion, and to confirm her ſuſpicion of the accuſer, 
of whom ſhe again demanded her keys, proteſting that, 
ſhould ſhe prove refractory, the Count himſelf ſhould take 
cognizance of the affair, whereas, if ſhe would deal in- 


genuouſly, ſhe ſhould have no cauſe to repent of her con- 


feſſion. So ſaying, ſhe deſired our adventurer to take the 
trouble of calling up ſome of the men-ſervants ; upon 
which the conſcious criminal began to tremble, and, fall- 
ing upon her knees, acknowledged her guilt, and implor- 
ed the forgiveneſs of her young miſtreſs. 

Tereſa, ſeizing this occaſion to — her generoſi- 
ty, joined in the requeſt, and the offender was pardoned, 
after having reſtored the purſe, and promiſed in the fight 
of Heaven, that the devil ſhould never again entice 6 
to the commiſſion of ſuch a crime. This adventure fully 
anſwered all the purpoſes of our politician ; it eſtabliſh- 
ed the opinion of his fellow-labourer's virtue, beyond the 
power of accident or information to ſhake, and ſet up a 
falſe beacon to miſlead the ſentiments of Mademoiſelle, 
in caſe ſhe ſhould for the future meet with the like mis- 
fortune. 


l 


— 
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CHAPTER X. 


They proceed to levy contributions with great ſucceſs, until our hero 
{ets out with the young Count for Vienna, where he enters into league 
with another adventurer, 


Uxprx this ſecure cover, Tereſa leviedgcontributions 
upon her miſtreſs with great ſucceſs. Some trinket was 
miſſing every day; the young lady's patience began to 
fail; the faithful attendant was overwhelmed with con- 
ſternation, and, with the appearance of extreme chagrin, 
demanded her diſmiſſion, affirming that theſe things were 
Spe effected by ſome perſon in the family, with a 
view of murdering her precious reputation. Miſs Mel- 
v1}, not without difficulty, quieted her vexation with aſ- 
ſurances of inviolable confidence and eſteem, until a pair 
of diamond ear-rings vaniſhed, when Tereſa could no 
longer keep her affliction within bounds. Indeed this was 
an cvent of more conſequence than all the reſt which had 
C nij 
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happened, for the jewels were valued at five hundred flo- 
rins. | 

Mademoiſelle was accordingly alarmed to ſuch a de- 

ee, that ſhe made her mother acquainted with her loſs, 
and that good lady, who was an excellent economiſt, did 
not fail to give indications of extraordinary concern. She 
aſked, if her daughter had reaſon to ſuſpect any indivi- 
dual in the family, and if ſhe was perfectly confident of 
her own woman's integrity ? Upon which Mademoiſelle, 
with many encomiums on the fidelity and attachment of 
Tereſa, recounted the adventure of the chambermaid, who 
immediately underwent a ſtrict inquiry, and was even 
committed to priſon, on the ſtrength of her former miſde- 
meanour. Our adventurer's mate inſiſted upon undergo- 
ing the ſame trial with the reſt of the domeſtics, and as 
uſual comprehended Fathom in her inſinuations; while 
he ſeconded the propoſal, and privately counſelled the old 
lady to introduce "Tereſa to the magiſtrate of the place. 
By theſe preconcerted recriminations, they eſcaped all 
ſuſpicion of colluſion, After a fruitleſs inquiry, the pri- 
ſoner was diſcharged from her confinement, and turned 
out of the ſervice of the Count, in whoſe private opinion 
the character of no perſon ſuffered ſo much, as that of 
his own ſon, whom he ſuſpected of having embezzled 
the jewels, for the uſe of a certain inamorata, who, at 
that time, was faid to have captivated his affections. 

The old gentleman felt upon this occaſion, all that in- 
ternal anguiſh which a man of honour may be ſuppoſed 
to ſuffer, on account of a ſon's degeneracy ; and, with- 
out divulginge his ſentiments, or even hinting his ſuſpi- 
cions to the youth himlelf, determined to detach him at 


once from ſuch dangerous connections, by ſending him 


forthwith to Vienna, on pretence of finiſhing his exer- 
ciſes at the academy, and uſheri:.g him into acquaintance 
with the great world. Though he would not be thought 
by the young gentleman himſelf to harbour the leaſt 
doubt of his morals, he did not ſcruple to unboſom him- 


{elf on that ſubject to Ferdinand, whoſe ſagacity and vir- 


tue he held in great veneration. This indulgent patron 
expreſſed himſelf in the moſt pathetic terms, on the un- 
toward diſpoſition of his fon; he told Fathom, that he 
ſhould accompany Renaldo (that was the youth's name) 
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not only as a companion, but a preceptor and pattern 
conjured him to aſſiſt his tutor in ſuperintending his con- 
duct, and to reinforce the governor's precepts by his own 
example; to inculcate upon him the moſt delicate punc- 
tilios of honour, and decoy him into extravagance, rather 
than leave the leaſt illiberal ſentiment in his heart. 

Our crafty adventurer, with demonſtrations of the ut- 
molt ſenſibility, acknowledged the great goodneſs of the 
Count in repoſing ſuch confidence in his integrity; which, 
as he obſerved, none but the worſt of villains could abuſe 
and fervently wiſhed that he might no longer exiſt, than 
he ſhould continue to remember and reſent the obliga- 
tions he owed to his kind benefactor. While prepara- 
tions were' waking for their departure, our hero held a 
council with his aſſociate, whom he enriched with many 
ſage inſtructions touching her future operations; he at 
the ſame time diſburdened her of all or the greateſt part 
of the ſpoils ſhe had won, and after having received di- 
vers marks of bounty from the Count and his lady, toge- 
ther with a purſe from his young miſtreſs, he ſet out for 
Vienna in the eighteenth year of his age, with Renaldo 
and his governor, who were provided with letters of re- 
commendation to ſome of the Count's friends belonging 
to the Imperial court. 

Such a favourable introduction could not fail of being 
advantageous to a youth of Ferdinand's ſpecious accom- 
pliſhments ; for he was conſidered as the young Count's 
companion, admitted into his parties, and included in all 
the entertainments to which Renaldo was invited. He 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his aCtivity and addreſs, in 
the courſe of thoſe exerciſes that were taught at the aca- 
demy of which he was pupil; his manners were ſo en- 
gaging as to attract the acquaintance of his fellow-ſtu- 
dents, and his converſation being ſprightly and inoffen- 
ſive, grew into very great requeſt; in a word, he and the 
young Count formed a remarkable contraſt, which, in the 
eye of the world, redounded to his advantage. 

They were certainly, in all reſpects, the reverſe of 
each other. Renaldo, under a total defect of exterior 
cultivation, poſſeſſed a moſt excellent underſtanding, with 
every virtue that dignifies the human heart; while the 
other, beneath a molt agreeable outſide, with an inapti- 
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tude and averſion to letters, concealed an amazing fund 
of villany and ingratitude. Hitherto his obſervation had 
been confined to a narrow ſphere, and his reflections, 
though ſurpriſingly juſt and acute, had not attained to 
that maturity which age and experience give; but now, 
his perceptions began to be more diſtinct, and extended 
to a thouſand objects which had never before come under 
his cognizance. 

He had formerly imagined, but was now fully perſuad- 


ed, that the ſons of men preyed upon one another, and 


ſuch was the end and condition of their being. Among 
the principal figures of life, he obſerved few or no cha- 
racters that did not bear a ſtrong analogy to the ſavage 
tyrants of the wood. One reſembled a tiger in fury and 
rapaciouſneſs; a ſecond prowled about like an hungry 
wolf, ſeeking whom he might devour; a third acted the 
part of a jackall, in beating the buſh for game to his vo- 
racious employer; and a fourth imitated the wily fox, in 
practiſing a thouſand crafty ambuſcades for the deſtruc- 
tion of the ignorant and unwary. This laſt was the de- 
partment of life for which he found himſelf beſt quali- 
tied by nature and inclination; and he accordingly reſolv- 
ed that his talent ſhould not ruſt in his poſſeſſion. He was 
already pretty well verſed in all the ſciences of play; but 
he had every day occaſion to ſee theſe arts carried to ſuch 
a ſurpriſing pitch of fineſſe and dexterity, as diſcouraged 
him from building his ſchemes on that foundation. 

He therefore determined to faſcinate the judgment, ra- 
ther than the eyes of his fellow-creatures, by a continual 


exerciſe of that gift of deceiving, with which he knew 


himſelf endued to an unrivalled degree; and to acquire 
unbounded influence with thoſe who might be ſubſervient 
to his intereſt, by an aſſiduous application to their pre- 
vailing paſſions. Not that play was altogether left out in 
the projection of his economy :—Though he engaged 
himſelf very little in the executive part of gaming, he had 
not been long in Vienna, when he entered into league 
with a genius of that kind, whom he diſtinguiſhed among 
the pupils of the academy, and who indeed had taken up 
his habitation in that place with a view to pillage the 
provincials on their firſt arrival in town, before they 
could be armed with proper circumſpection to preſerys 
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their money, or have time to diſpoſe of it in any other 
ſhape. | 

Similgr characters naturally attract each other, and 
people of our hero's principles are, of all others, the moſt 
apt to diſtinguiſh their own likeneſs whereſoever it oc- 
curs; becauſe they always keep the faculty of diſcerning 
in full exertion. It was in conſequence of this mutual 
alertneſs, that Ferdinand and the ſtranger, who was a na- 
tive of Tyrol, perceived themſelves reflected in the diſpo- 
ſitions of each other, and immediately entered into an of- 
fenſive and defenſive alliance; our adventurer under- 
taking for the articles of intelligence, countenance, and 
countel, and his affociate charging himſelf with the riſk 
of execution. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Fathom makes various efforts in the world of gallantry. 


Tunus connected, they began to hunt in couples; and 
Fathom, in order to profit by the alliance with a good 
grace, contrived a ſmall ſcheme that ſucceeded to his 
wiſh. Renaldo being one night intoxicated in the courſe 
of a merry-making with his fellow-pupils, from which 
Fathom had purpoſely abſented himſelf, was by the Ty- 
roleze ſo artfully prqvoked to play, that he could not reſiſt 
the temptation, but engaged at paſs-dice with that fell 
adverſary, who, in leſs than an hour, ſtripped him of a 
pretty round ſum. Next day, when the young gentleman 
recovered the uſe of his reflection, he was ſenſibly cha- 
grined at the me and precipitation of his own conduct, 

ich he communicated in confidence to 
our hero, with demonſtrations of infinite ſhame and con- 
cern. 

Ferdinand, having moralized upon the ſubject with 
great ſagacity, and ſharply inveighed againſt the Tyro- 
leze, for the unfair advantage he had taken, retired to his 
cloſet, and wrote the following billet, which was imme- 
diately ſent to his ally. F "I, 
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TEE obligations I owe, and the attachments I feel, 

to the Count de Melvil, will not ſuffer me to be an idle x 

ſpectator of the wrongs offered to his ſon, in the diſho- ; 
nourable uſe, I underſtand, you made laſt night of his 
unguarded hours: I therefore inſiſt upon your making 
immediate reſtitution of the booty which you ſo unjuſtly 
got; otherwiſe I expect you will meet me upon the ram- 
parts, near the baſtion de la Port Neuve, to-morrow 
morning at day-break, in order to juſtify, with your 
ſword, the fineſſe you have practiſed upon the friend of 
FERDINAND DE FATHOM.” 


The gameſter no ſooner received this intimation, than, 
according to the plan which had been preconcerted be- 
twixt the author and him, he went to the apartment of 
Renaldo, and preſenting the ſum of money which he had 
defrauded him of the preceding night, told him, with a 
ſtern countenance, that, though it was a juſt acquiſition, 
he ſcorned to avail himſelf of his good fortune againſt any 
perſon who entertained the ſmalleſt doubt of his honour, 

The young Count, ſurpriſed at this addreſs, rejected his 
offer with diſdain, and defired to know the meaning of 
ſuch an unexpected declaration. Upon which, the other 
produced Ferdinand's billet, and threatened, in very high 
terms, to meet the ſtripling according to his invitation, 
and chaſtiſe him ſeverely for his preſumption. The con- 
ſequence of this explanation is obvious. Renaldo, im- 
puting the officiouſneſs of Fathom to the zeal of his 

friendſhip, interpoſed in the quarrel, which was amicably 
compromiſed, not a little to the honour of our adventurer, 
who thus obtained an opportunity of diſplaying his cou- 
rage and integrity, without the leaſt hazard to his per- 
ſon; while, at the ſame time, his confederate recom- 
mended himſelf to the eſteem of the young Count, by his 
ſpirited behaviour on this occaſion ; ſo that Renaldo being 
leſs ſhy of his company for the future, the Tyroleze had 
the fairer opportunities to proſecute his deſigns upon the 
young gentleman's purſe. | 

It would be almoſt ſuperfluous to ſay, that theſe were 
not neglected. The ſon of Count Melvil was not defi- 
cient in point of penetration; but his whole ſtudy was at 
that time engroſſed by the care of his education, and he 
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had ſometimes recourſe to play as to an amuſement by 
which he ſought to unbend the ſeverity of his attention: 
No wonder then that he fell a prey to an artful gameſter, 
who had been regularly trained to the profeſhon, and 
made it the ſole ſtudy of his life; eſpecially as the Hun- 

arian was remarkable for a warmth of temper, which a 
Eight of the poſt always knows how to manage for his 
own advantage. 

In the courſe of theſe operations, Fathom was a ve 
uſeful correſpondent : He inſtructed the Tyroleze in the 
peculiarities of Renaldo's diſpoſition, and made him ac- 
quainted with the proper ſeaſons for profiting by his dex- 
terity. Ferdinand, for example, who, by the authority 
derived to him from the injunctions of the old Count, 
ſometimes took upon himſelf the office of an adviſer, cun- 
ningly choſe to counſel the ſon at thoſe conjunctures 
when he knew him leaſt able to bear ſuch expoſtulation. 


Advice improperly adminiſtered generally acts in diame- 


trical oppoſition to the purpoſe for which it is ſuppoſed to 
be given; at leaſt this was the caſe with the young gen- 
tleman, who, inflamed by the reproof of ſuch a tutor, 
uſed to obey the dictates of his reſentment, in an imme- 
diate repetition of that conduct which our adventurer 
had taken the liberty to diſapprove z and the gameſter 
was always at hand, to miniſter unto his indignation. 
By theſe means he was diſencumbered of divers conſider— 
able remittances, with which his father cheerfully ſup- 
plied him, on the ſuppoſition that they were ſpent with 
taſte and liberality, under the direction of our adven- 
turer. y 

But Ferdinand's views were not confined to the narrow 
field of this alliance: He attempted divers enterpriſes in 
the world of, gallantry, conſcious of his own perſonal qua- 
lifications, and never doubting that he could inſinuate 
himſelf into the good graces of ſome married lady about 
court, or lay an opulent dowager under contribution, 
But he met with an obſtacle in his endeavours of this 
kind, which all his art was unable to ſurmount. This 
was no other than the obſcurity ot his birth, and the 
want of a title, without which no perſon in that country 
lays claim to the privileges of a gentleman. Had he 


> foreſeen this inconvenience, he might have made ſhift 
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to obviate the conſequences, by obtaining permiſſion to 
appear in the character of the Count's kintman : Though, 
in all probability, ſuch an expedient would not have been 
extremely agreeable to the old gentleman, who was very 
tenacious of the honour of his family; nevertheleſs, his 
generolity might have been prevailed upon to indulge Fa- 
thom with ſuch a pretext, in conſideration of the youth's 
ſuppoſed attachment, and the obligations for which he 
deemed himſelf indebted to his deceaſed mother. 

True it is, Ferdinand, upon his firſt arrival at Vienna, 
had been admitted into faſhionable company, on the foot- 
ing of Renaldo's companion, becauſe nobody ſuſpected 
the defect of his pedigree; and even after a report had 
been circulated to the prejudice of his extraction, by the 


. induſtry of a lacquey who attended the young Count, 


there were not wanting many young people of diſtinction 
who {till favoured him with their countenance and corre- 
ſpondence; but he was no longer invited to private fa- 
milies, in which only he could expect to profit by his ad- 
dreſs among the ladies, and had the mortification of find- 
ing himſelf frequently excepted from parties which were 
expreſsly calculated for the entertainment of the young 
Count. Luckily, his ſpirit was ſo pliant as to fauſtain 
theſe {lights without being much dejected : inſtead of re- 
pining at the loſs of that reſpect which had been paid to 
him at firſt, he endeavoured, with all his might, to pre- 
ſerve the little that {till remained, and reſolved to tranſlate 
into an humbler ſphere that gallantry which he had no 
longer opportunities of diſplaying in the world of rank 


and faſhion. 


CHAPTER XII. 


He effects a lodgment in the houſe of a rich jeweller. 


Ix conſequence of this determination, he to the utter- 

molt exerted his good humour among the few friends of 

conſequence his fortune had left, and even carried his 

complaiſance ſo far, as to become the humble ſervant of 

their pleaſures, while he attempted to extend his ac- 
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quaintance in an inferior path of life, where he thought 
his talents would ſhine more conſpicuous than at the aſ- 
ſemblies of the great, and conduce more effectually to 
the intereſt of all his deſigns. Nor did he find himſelf 
diſappointed in that expeCtation, ſanguine as it was. He 
ſoon found means to be introduced to the houſe of a 
wealthy Bourgeois, where every individual was charmed 
with his eaſy air and extraordinary qualifications. He 
accommodated himſclf ſurpriſingly to the humours of the 
whole family; ſmoked tobacco, ſwallowed wine, and 
diſcourſed of ſtones with the huſband, who was a rich 
jeweller ; ſacrificed himſelf to the pride and loquacity of 
the wife; and played upon the violin, and ſung alter- 
nately, for the amuicment of his only daughter, a buxom 
laſs, nearly of his own age, the fruit of a former mar- 
riage. 

fe was not long before Ferdinand had reaſon to con- 
gratulate himſelf on the footing he had gained in this ſo- 
ciety. He had expected to find, and in a little time actu- 
ally diſcovered, that mutual jealouſy and rancour which 
almoſt always ſubſiſt between a daughter and her ſtep- 
dame, inflamed with all the viruence of female emula- 
tion; for the diſparity in their ages ſerved only to render 
them the more inveterate rivals in the deſire of captivat- 
ing the other ſex. Our adventurer, having deliberated 
upon the means of converting this animoſity to his own 
advantage, ſaw no method for this purpoſe ſo feaſible, as 
that of making his approaches to the hearts of both, by 
miniſtering to each in private, food for their reciprocal 
envy and malevolence ; becauſe he well knew, that no 
road hes ſo direct and open to a woman's heart, as that 
of gratifying her paſhons of vanity and reſentment. 

When he had an opportunity of being particular with 
the mother, he expreſſed his concern for having unwit- 
tingly incurred the diſpleaſure of Mademoiſclle, which, 


he obſerved, was obvious in every circumſtance of her be- 


haviour towards him ; proteſting, he was utterly innocent 
of all intention of offending her; and that he could not 
account for his diſgrace any other way, than by ſuppoſing 
the took umbrage at the direction of his chief regards to- 
wards her mother-in-law, which, he owned, was alto- 
gether involuntary, being wholly influenced by that ladv's 
luperior charms and politeneſs. 
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Such a declaration was perfectly well calculated for 
the meridian of'a dame like her, who with all the intoxi- 
cations of unenlightened pride, and an increaſed appetite 
for pleaſure, had begun to find herſelf neglected, and 
even to believe that her attractions were actually on the 
wane. She very graciouſly conſoled our gallant for the 
miſhap of which he complained, repreſenting Wilhelmina 
(that was the daughter's name); as a pert, illiterate, envi- 
ous baggage, of whoſe diſguſt he ought to make no con- 
ſideration; then ſhe recounted many inſtances of her own 
generolity to that young lady, with the returns of malice 
and ingratitude ſhe had made; and, laſtly, enumerated . 
all the imperfeCtions of her perſon, education and beha- 
viour; that he might fee with what juſtice the gypſy pre- 
tended to vie with thoſe who had been diſtinguiſhed by 
the approbation and even gallantry of the beſt people in 
Vienna. 

Having thus eſtabliſhed himſelf her confidant and goſ- 
ſip, he knew his next ſtep of promotion would neceſſarily 
be to the degree of her lover; and in that belief reſolved 
to play the ſame game with Mademoiſelle Wilhelmina, 
whoſe complexion was very much akin to that of her ſtep- 
mother: Indeed they reſembled each other too much to 
live upon any terms of friendſhip or even decorum. Fa- 
thom, in order to enjoy a private converſation with the 

oung lady, never failed to repeat his viſit every afternoon, 
till at length he had the pleaſure of finding her diſengag- 
ed, the jeweller being occupied among his workmen, and 


his wife gone to aſſiſt at a lying-in. 


Our adventurer and the daughter had already exchanged 
their vows, by the expreſſive language of the eyes; he had 
even declared himſelf in ſome tender ejaculations which 
had been ſoftly whiſpered in her ear, when he could 
ſnatch an opportunity of venting them unperceived ; nay, 
he had upon divers occaſions gently ſqueezed her fair 
hand, on pretence of tuning her harpſichord, and been 
favoured with returns of the fame cordial preſſure : So 
that, inſtead of accoſting her with the fearful heſitation 
and reſerve of a timid ſwain, he told her, after the exer- 
ciſe of the doux-yeux, that he was come to confer with 
her upon a ſubject that nearly concerned her peace; and 
aiked if the had not obſerved of late an evident abatement 
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of friendſhip in her mother's behaviour to him, whom ſhe 
had formerly treated with ſuch marks of favour and re- 
ſpe. Mademoiſelle would not pay fo ill a compliment 
to her own diſcernment as to ſay ſhe had not perceived the 
alteration, which, on the contrary, ſhe owned was ex- 
tremely palpable z nor was it difficult to divine the cauſe 
of ſuch eſtranged looks. This remark was accompanied 
with an irreſiſtible glance; ſhe ſmiled enchanting, the co- 
lour deepened on her cheeks, her breaſt began to heave, 
and her whole frame underwent a moſt agreeable confu- 


fon. 


Ferdinand was not a man to let ſuch a favourable con- 


juncture paſs unregarded. “ Yes, charming Wilhelmina | 
© (exclaimed the politician in an affected rapture), the cauſe 


is as conſpicuous as 2 attractions. She hath, in ſpite 


of all my circumſpection, perceived that paſſion which it 
is not in my power to conceal, and in conſequence of 
which I now declare myſelf your devoted adorer; or, 
conſcious of your ſuperior excellence, her jealouſy hath 
taken the alarm, and, though ſtung with conjecture only, 
repines at the triumph of your perfections. How far this 


> ſpirit of malignity may be inflamed to my prejudice, | 
© know not: Perhaps, as this is the firſt, it may be alſo the 
- laſt opportunity I ſhall have of avowing the deareſt ſenti- 
ments of my heart to the fair object that inſpired them; in 
a word, I may be for ever excluded from your preſence. 


* Excuſe me then, divine creature] from the practice of 


thoſe unneceſſary forms, which I ſhould take pride in ob- 


* ſerving, were I indulged with the ordinary privileges of 


an honourable lover; and, once for all, accept the ho- 
mage of an heart overflowing with love and admiration, 


Les, adorable Wilhelmina! I am dazzled with your ſu- 


pernatural beauty; your other accompliſhments ſtrike me 


with wonder and awe. I am enchanted by the graces of 


pour deportment, raviſhed with the charms of your con- 


verſation ; and there is a certain tenderneſs of benevolence 
in that endearing aſpect, which, I truſt, will not fail to 


melt with ſympathy at the emotions of a faithful ſlave 


— 


like me.“ 
So ſaying, he threw himſelf upon his knees, and, ſeiz- 


ing her plump hand, preſſed it to his lips with all the vio- 
lence of real tranſport. The nymph, whoſe paſſions na- 
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ture had filled to the brim, could not hear ſuch a rhapſo- 
dy unmoved : Being an utter _— to addreſſes of this 
kind, ſhe underſtood every word of it in the literal accep- 
tation ; ſhe believed implicitly in the truth of the enco- 
miums he had beſtowed, and thought it reaſonable he 
ſhould be rewarded for the juſtice he had done to her 
qualifications, which had hitherto been almoſt altogether 
overlooked : In ſhort, her heart began to thaw, and her 
face to hang out the flag of capitulation z which was no 
ſooner perceived by our hero, than he renewed his attack 
with redoubled fervour, pronouncing in a moſt vehement 
tone, © Light of my eyes, and empreſs of my ſoul ! be- 
hold me proſtrate at your feet, waiting with the moſt 
pious reſignation, for that ſentence from your lips, on 
which my future happineſs or miſery muſt altogether 
depend. Not with more reverence does the unhappy ba- 
ſhaw kiſs the Sultan's letter that contains his doom, than 
I will ſubmit to your fatal determination. Speak then, an- 

elic ſweetneſs ! for never, ah | never will I riſe from this 
{uppliant poſture, until I am encouraged to hve and hope. 
No! if you refuſe to ſmile upon my paſſion, here ſhall I 
breathe the laſt ſighs of a deſpairing lover ;. here ſhall this 
faithful ſword do the laſt oſſice to its unfortunate maſter, 
and ſhed the blood of the trueſt heart that ever felt the 
cruel pangs of diſappointed love.” 

The young lady, well nigh overcome by this effuſion, 
which brought the tears into her eyes, Enough, enough 
(cried ſhe, interrupting him), ſure you men were created 
for the ruin of our ſex,” Ruin (re-echoed Fathom) talk 
not of ruin and Wilhetmina ! let theſe terms be for ever 
parted, far as the eaſt and weſt aſunder ! let ever ſmiling 
peace attend her fteps, and love and joy ſtill wanton in 
her train | Ruin, indeed, ſhall wait upon her enemies, 
if ſuch there be, and thoſe love-lorn wretches who pine 
with anguiſh under her diſdain : Grant me, kind Heaven, 
a more propitious boon : Direct her genial regards to one 
whoſe love is without example, and whoſe conſtancy js 
unparalleled : Bear witneſs to my conſtancy and faith, ye 
verdant hills, ye fertile plains, ye ſhady groves, ye purling 
ftreams z and if I prove untrue, ah! let me never find : 
ſolitary willow or a bubbling brook, by help of which! 
may be enabled to put a period to my wretched life.” 
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Here this excellent actor began to ſob moſt piteouſly, 
and the tender-hearted Wilhelmina, unable longer to 
withſtand his moving tale, with a repetition of the inter- 
jection, ah ! gently dropped into his arms. This was the 
beginning of a correſpondence that ſoon roſe to a very in- 
tereſting pitch; and they forthwith concerted meaſures 
for carrying it on without the knowledge or ſuſpicion of 
her mother-in-law. Nevertheleſs, the young lady, van- 
quiſhed as ſhe was, and unſkilled in the ways of men, 
would not all at once yield at diſcretion ; but inſiſted upon 
thoſe terms, without which no woman's reputation can be 
ſecured. Our lover, far from ſecking to evade the pro- 
poſal, aſſented to it in terms of uncommon ſatisfaction. 
and promiſed to uſe his whole induſtry in finding a prieſt 
upon whoſe diſcretion they could rely; nay, he certainly 
reſolved to comply with her requeit in good earneſt, ra- 
ther than forfeit the advantages which he foreſaw in their 
union. His good fortune, however, exempted him from 
the neceſſity of taking ſuch a ſtep, which at beſt mail 
have been diſagreeable: For ſo many dithculties occurred 
in the inquiry which was ſet on foot, and fo artfully did 
Fathom in the mean time manage the influence he hat 
already gained over her heart, that, before her paſſion 
could obtain a legal gratification, ſhe ſurrendered to his 
with, without any other affurance, than his ſolemn pro- 
feſſion of ſincerity and truth, on which {he repoſed her- 
ſelf with the molt implicit confidence and faith. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


He is expoſed to à moſt perilous incident in the courſe of his intrigus 
with the daughter. 


H « was rejoiced to find her fo eaſily ſatisfied in ſuch a 
momentous concern : For the principal aim of the intrigne 
was to make her neceſſary to his mtereſted views, and 
even, if poſſible, an aſſociate in the fraudulent plans he had 
projected upon her father ; conſequently he conſidered 
this relaxation in her virtue as an happy omen of his ſu- 
ture ſucceſs. All the obſtacles to their mutual enſoymene 
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being thus removed, our adventurer was by his miſtreſs 
indulged with an aſſignation in her own chamber, which, 
though contiguous to that of her ſtepmother, was pro- 
vided with a door that opened into a common ſtair-caſe, 
to which he had acceſs at all hours of the night. 

He did not neglect the rendezvous, but, preſenting 
himſelf at the appointed time, which was midnight, made 
the ſignal they had agreed upon, and was immediately 
admitted by Wilhelmina, who waited for him with a lo- 
ver's impatience. Fathom was not deficient in thoſe ex- 
preſſions of rapture that are current on thoſe occaſions ; 
but, on the contrary, became ſo loud in the tranſports of 
ſelf-congratulation, that his voice reached the ears of the 
vigilant ſtepmother, who wakening the jeweller from his 
firſt nap, gave him to underſtand that ſome perſon was 
certainly in cloſe converſation with his daughter; and ex- 
horted him to riſe forthwith, and vindicate the honour of 
his family. 

The German, who was naturally of a phlegmatic ha- 
bit, and never went to bed without a full doſe of the crea- 
ture, which added to his conſtitutional drowſineſs, gave 
no car to his wife's intimation, until ſhe had repeated it 
thrice, and uſed other means to rouſe him from the arms of 
ſlumber. Meanwhile Fathom and his inamorata overheard 
her information, and our hero would have made his re- 
treat immediately, through the port by which he entered, 
had not his intention been over- ruled by the remonſtran- 
ces of the young lady, who obſerved that the door was 
already faſt bolted, and could not poſſibly be opened 
without creating a noiſe that would confirm the ſuſpicion 
of her parents; and that over and above this objection, he 
would, in ſallying from that door, run the riſk of being 
met by her father, who in all probability would preſent 
himſelf before it, in order to hinder our hero's eſcape : 
She therefore conveyed him ſoftly into her cloſet, where 
ſhe aſſured him he might remain with great tranquillity, 
in full confidence that ſhe would take ſuch meaſures as 
would effectually ſcreen him from detection. 

He was fain to depend upon her aſſurance, and accord- 
ingly inſconced himſelf behind her dreſſing table; but he 
could not help ſweating with apprehenſion, and praying 
fervently to God for his deliverance, when he heard thc 
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5 jeweller thundering at the door, and calling to his daugh- 


ter for, admittance. Wilhelmina, who was already un- 


© dreſſed, and had purpoſely extinguiſhed the light, pre- 


tended to be ſuddenly waked from her ſleep, and ſtarting 
up, exclaimed in a tone of ſurpriſe and affright, “ Jeſu, 
Maria: what is the matter ?” „ Huſſey ! (replied the 
German in a terrible accent) open the door this inſtant, 
there is a man in your bed- chamber, and, by the light- 
ning and thunder! I will waſh away the ſtain he has caſt 
upon my honour with the ſchellum's heart's-blood.” 

Not at all intimidated by this boiſterous threat, ſhe ad- 
mitted him without heſitation, and, with a ſhrillneſs of 


voice peculiar to herſelf, began to hold forth upon her 


= own innocence, and his unjult ſuſpicion, mingling in her 
© harangue ſundry oblique hints againſt her morher-in-law, 
importing, that ſome people were ſo vitioully inclined by 
their own natures, that ſhe did not wonder at their 


doubting the virtue of other people ; but that theſe people 


- deſpiſed the inſinuations of ſuch people, who ought to be 
more circumſpect in their own conduct, leſt they them- 
: ſelves ſhould ſuffer repriſals from thoſe people whom they 
had ſo maliciouſly ſlandered. 


Having uttered theſe flowers of rhetoric, which were 


: calculated for the hearing of her ſtepdame, who ſtood with 
a light at her huſband's back, the young lady aſſumed an 
: Ironical air, and admoniſhed her father to ſearch every 


corner of her apartment; ſhe even affected to aſſiſt his 


inquiry; with her own hands pulled out a parcel of ſmall 


: drawers, in which her trinkets were contained; defired 


his examination fruitleſs, earneſtly 


him to look into her needle-caſe mw thimble, and ſeeing 
ntreated him to rum- 


mage her cloſet alſo, ſaying, with a ſneer, that in all 


probability the diſhonourer would be found in that lurk- 
ing place. The manner in which ſhe pretended to ridi- 


cule his apprehenſions made an impreſſion upon the jewel- 


ler, who was very well diſpoſed to retreat into his own 
neſt, when his os, with a certain ſlyneſs in her coun- 
tenance, beſought him to comply with his daughter's 
requeſt, and look into that ſame cloſet, by which means 


Wilhelmina's virtue would obtain a complete triumph. 


Our adventurer, who overheard the converſation, was 


- \mmediately ſeized with a palſy of fear: He trembled at 
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every joint, the ſweat trickled down his forehead, his 
teeth began to chatter, his hair to ſtand on end, and he 
in his heart bitterly curſed the daughter's petulance, the 
mother's malice, together with his own precipitation, by 
which he was involved in an adventure ſo pregnant with 
danger and diſgrace. Indeed the reader may eaſily con- 
ceive his diſorder, when he heard the key turning in the 
lock, and the German ſweaing that he would make him 
food for the beaſts of the held, and the fowls of the air. 

Fathom had come unprepared with weapons of defence, 
was naturally an economilt of his perſon, and ſaw himte]: 
on the brink of forteiting not only the promiſed harveſt of 
his double intrigue, but alſo the reputation of a man cf 
honour, upon which all his future hopes depended : His 
agony was therefore unſpeakable, when the door flew 
open, and it was not till after a conſiderable pauſe of re- 
collection, that he perceived the candle extinguiſhed by 
the motion of the air produced from the German's fud- 
den irruption. This accident, which diſconcerted him 0 
much as to put a full ſtop to his charge, was very favour- 
able to our hero, who, ſummoning all his preſence of 
mind, crept up into the chimney, while the jeweller ſtood 
at the door, waiting for his wife's return with another 
light; ſo that, when the cloſet was examined, there was 
nothing found to juſtify the report which the ſtepmother 
had made, and the father, after having made a flight 
apology to Wilhelmina for his intruſion, retired with his 
'oke-tellow into their own chamber. 

The young lady, who little thought that her papa 
would have taken her at her word, was overwhelmed 
with confuſion and diſmay, when ſhe ſaw him enter the 
cloſet z and, had her lover been diſcovered, would in al! 
probability have beck the loudeſt in his reproach, and 
perhaps have accuſed him of an intention to rob the houle ; 
but the was altogether aſtoniſhed when ſhe found he had 


made {hift to elude the inquiry of her parents, becauſe 


ſhe could not conceive the poſſibility of his eſcaping by 
the window, which was in the third ſtory, at a prodigious 
diſtance from the ground; and how he fhould conceal! 
lümſelf in the apartment, was a myſtery which ſhe could 
by no means untold. Before her father and mother re- 
tired, ſhe lighted her lamp, on pretence of being afraid tc 
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be in the dark, after the perturbation of ſpirits ſhe had 
undergone, and her room was no ſooner evacuated of 
ſuch troubleſome viſitants, than the ſecured the doors, and 
went in queſt of her lover. 

Accordingly every corner of the cloſet underwent a 
new ſearch, and the called upon his name with a ſoft 
voice, which ſhe thought no other perſon would over- 
hear: But Ferdinand did not think proper to gratify her 
impatience, becauſe he could not judge of the predica- 
ment in which he ſtood by the evidence of all his ſenſes, 
and would not rclinquith his polt, until he ſhould be bet- 
ter certified that the coatt was clear. Meanwhile, his 
dulcinea, having performed her inquiry to. no purpole, 
imagined there was ſomething preternatural in the cir- 
eumitance of his vaniſhing ſo unaccountably, and began 
to croſs herſelf with great devotion. She returned to her 
chamber, fixed the lamp in the fire place, and, throwing 
herſelf upon the bed, gave way to the ſuggeſtions of her 
ſuperſtition, which were reinforced by the ſilence that 
prevailed, and the gloomy glimmering of the light. She 
reflected upon the treſpaſs ſhe had already committed in 
her heart, and in the conjectures of her fear believed that 
her lover was no other than the devil himſelf, who had 
aſſumed the appearance of Fathom, in order to tempt and 
ſeduce her virtue. 

While her 1magination teemed with thoſe horrible 1deas, 
our adventurer, concluding, from the general ſtillneſs, 
that the jeweller and his wife were at laſt happily aſleep, 
ventured to come forth from his hiding- place, and ſtood 
before his miſtreſs all begrimed with ſoot.— Wilhelmina, 
lifting up her eyes, and ſeeing this ſable apparition, which 
ihe miſtook for Satan in propria perſona, inſtantly ſcream- 
ed, and began to repeat her pater-noſter with an audible 
voice: Upon which Ferdinand, foreſeeing that her pa- 
rents would be again alarmed, would not ſtay to unde- 
ceive her and explain himſelf, but, unlocking the door 
wich great expedition, ran down ſtairs, and luckily ac- 
compliſhed his eſcape. This was undoubtedly the wiſelt 
meature he could have taken : For, he had not perform- 
ed one half of his deſcent toward the itreet, when the 
German was at his daughter's bed-ſide, demanding to 
know the cauſe of her exclamation: She then gave hin 
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an account of what ſhe had ſeen, with all the exaggera- 
tions of her own fancy, and, after having weighed the 
circumſtances of her ſtory, he interpreted the apparition 
into a thief, who had found means to open the door that 
communicated with the ſtair, but, having been ſcared by 
Wilhelmina's ſhriek, had been obliged to retreat before 
he could execute his purpoſe. 

Our hero's ſpirits were ſo wofully diſturbed by this 
adventure, that for a whole week he felt no inclination to 


viſit his inamorata, and was not without apprehenſion 


that the affair had terminated in an explanation very little 
to his advantage. He was, however, delivered from this 
diſagreeable ſuſpenſe, by an accidental meeting with the 
jeweller himſelf, who kindly chid him for his long ab- 
ſence, and entertained him in the ſtreet with an account 
of the alarm which his family had ſuſtained, by a thief 
who broke into Wilhelmina's apartment. Glad to find 
his apprehenſion miſtaken, he renewed his correſpond- 
ence with the family, and in a little time found reaſon ro 
conſole himſelf far the jeopardy and panic he had under- 
gone. | | 


—— == 


CHAPTER XIV. 


He is reduced to a dreadful dilemma, in conſequence of an aſſignation 
with the wife. 


Non was his whole care and attention engroſſed by the 


execution of this ſcheme upon the daughter. While he 
managed his concerns in that quarter with incredible ar- 
dour and application, he was not the leſs indefatigable in 
the proſecution of his deſign upon the mother-in-law, 
which he forwarded with all his art during thoſe oppor- 
tunities he enjoyed in the abſence of Wilhelmina, who 
was frequently called away by the domeſtic duties of the 
houſe. The paſſions of the jeweller's wife were in ſuch 


a ſtate of exaltation as exempted our hero from the re- 


pulſes and fatigue attending a long ſiege. 
We have already obſerved how cunningly he catered 
for the gratification of her ruling appetite, and have ex: 
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hibited pregnant proofs of his ability in gaining upon the 
human heart; the reader will not therefore be ſurpriſed 
at the rapidity of his conqueſt over the affections of a lady 
whoſe complexion was perfectly amorous, and whoſe va- 
nity laid her open to all the attempts of adulation. In a 
word, matters were quickly brought to ſuch a mutual un- 
derſtanding, that one evening, while they amuſed them- 
ſelves at lanſquenet, Fathom conjured her to give him the 
rendezvous next day at the houſe of any third perion of 
her own ſex, in whoſe diſcretion ſhe could confide; and, 
after a few affected ſcruples on her ſide, which he well 
knew how to ſurmount, ſhe complied with his requeſt, 
and the circumſtances of the appointment. were ſettled 
accordingly. After this treaty, their ſatisfaction roſe to 
ſuch a warmth, and the converſation became ſo recipro- 
cally endearing, that our gallant exprefled his impatience 


of waiting ſo long for the accompliſhment of his wiſhes, 


and, with the molt eager tranſport, begged ſhe would, it 


poſſible, curtail the term of his expeCtation, that his brain 
might not ſuffer by his ſtanding ſo many tedious hours 
on the giddy verge of rapture. 

The dame, who was naturally compaſſionate, ſympa- 
thized with his condition, and, unable to refiſt his pathe- 
tic ſupplications, gave him to underſtand that his deſire 
could not be granted, without ſubjecting them both to 
ſome hazard, but that ſhe was diſpoſed to run any riſk in 
behalf of his happineſs and peace. After this affectionate 
preamble, ſhe told him that her huſband was then engag- 
ed in a quarterly meeting of the jewellers, from whence 


he never failed to return quite overwhelmed with wine, 


tobacco, and the phlegm of his own conſtitution ; ſo that 
he would fall faſt aſleep as ſoon as his head ſhould touch 
the pillow, and ſhe be at liberty to entertain the lover 
without interruption, provided he could find means .to 


: deceive the jealous vigilance of Wilhelmina, and conceal 


himſelf in ſome corner of the houſe, unſuſpected and un- 
perceived. : 
Our lover, remembering his adventure with the daugh- 
ter, would have willingly diſpenſed with this expedient, 
and began to repent > the eagerneſs with which he had 
preferred his ſolicitation ; but, ſeeing there was now no 
opportunity of retracting with honour, he affected to en- 
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ter heartily into the converſation, and, after much canvaſ- 
ſing, it was determined, that, while Wilhelmina was em- 
ployed in the kitchen, the mother ſhould conduct our ad- 
venturer to the outward door, where he ſhould pay the 
compliment of parting, ſo as to be overheard by the young 
lady; but, in the mean time, glide ſoftly into the jewel- 
ler's bed-camber, which was a place they imagined leaſt 
liable to the effects of a daughter's prying diſpoſition, and 
conceal himſelf in a large preſs or wardrobe, that ſtood in 
one corner of the apartment. The ſcene was immediate- 
ly acted with great ſucceſs, and our hero cooped up in 
his cage, where he waited ſo long, that his deſires began 
to ſublide, and his imagination to aggravate the danger of 
his fituation. 

„ Zuppole (ſaid he to himſelf) this brutal German, in- 
ſtead of being ſtupified with wine, ſhould come home in- 
flamed with brandy, to the uſc of which he is ſometimes 
addicted, far from feeling any inclination to ſleep, he will 
labour under the molt fretful anxiety of watching, every 
irraſcible particle in his diſpoſition will be exaſperated ; he 
will be offended with every object that may preſent itſelf 
to his view; and, if there is the leaſt ingredient of jea- 
louſy in his temper, it will manifeſt itſelf in riot and rage. 
What if his frenzy ſhould prompt him to ſearch his wite's 
chamber for gallants ? this would certainly be the firſt 
place to which he would direct his inquiry; or, granting 
this ſuppoſition chimerical, I may be ſeized with an irre- 
ſiſtible inclination to cough, before he is oppreſſed with 
ſleep : He may be waked by the noiſe I ſhall make in diſ- 
engaging myſelf from this embarraſſed ſituation z and, fi- 
nally, I may find it impracticable to retire unſeen or un- 
heard, after every thing elſe ſhall have ſucceeded to my 
with. 5 

Theſe ſuggeſtions did not at all contribute to the quiet 
of our adventurer, who, having waited three whole hours 
in the moſt uncomfortable ſuſpenſe, heard the jeweller 
brought into the room in that very condition which his 
fears had prognoſticated. He had, it ſeems, quarrelled 
over his cups with another tradeſman, and received a 1a- 
lutation on the forchead with a candleſtick, which not 
only left an ignominious and painful mark upon his coun- 
tenance, but cven diſordered his brain to a very dangerous 
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degree of delirium : So that, inſtead of allowing himſelf 
quietly to be undreſſed and put to bed by his wiſe, he 
anſwered all her gentle admonitions and careſſes with the 
moſt opprobrious invectives and obſtreperous behaviour; 
and, though he did not tax her with infidelity to his bed, 
he virulently accuſed her of extravagance and want of 
economy z obſerved, her expenſive way of living would 
bring him to a morſel of bread ; and, unfortunately re- 
collecting the attempt of the ſuppoſed thiet, ſtarted up 
from his chair, ſwearing by God's mother that he would 
forthwith arm himſelf with a brace of piſtols, and ſearch 
every apartment of the houſe. That preſs (taid he, 
with great vociferation) may, for aught 1 know, be the 
receptacle of ſome ruihan.” 
So ſaying, he approached the ark in which Fathom was 
embarked, and exclaiming, “ Come forth, Satan,” applied 
his foot to the door of it, with ſuch violence as threw him 
{rom the centre of gravity, and laid him ſprawling on his 
back. This addreis made ſuch an imprethon upon our 
adventurer, that he had well nigh obeyed the ſummons, 
and burit from his concealment, in a deſperate effort to 
eſcape, without being recogniſed by the intoxicated Ger- 
man; and indeed, had the application been repeated, he 
in all likelihood would have tried the experiment, for by 
this time his terrors had waxed too ſtrong to be much 
longer ſuppreſſed : From this hazardous cnterprife he was 
however exempted by a lucky accident that happened to 
his diſturber, whoſe head chancing to pitch upon the 
corner of a chair in his fall, he was immediately lulled 
into a trance, during which the conſiderate lady, gueſhng 
the diſorder of her gallant, and dreading further inter- 
ruption, very prudently releaſed him from his confine- 
ment, aſter the had put out the light, and in the dark 
conveyed him to the door, where he was comforted with 
the promiſe that ſhe would punctually remember the ren- 
uezvous of next day. | 
She then invoked the aſſiſtance of the ſervants, who, 
being waked for the purpoſe, lifted up their maſter, and 
rumbled him into bed, while Ferdinand hied him home 
in an umverſal ſweat, bleſſing himſelf from any future 
achievement of that ſort in an houſe where he had been 
twice in ſuch imminent danger of life and reputation, 
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Nevertheleſs, he did not fail to honour the aſſignation, 
and avail himſelf of the diſpoſition his miſtreſs manifeſted, 
to make him all the recompenſe in her power for the diſ- 
appointment and chagrin which he had undergone. 


— — 
— — 


CHAPTER XV. 


But at length ſucceeds in his attempt upon both. 


Havixe thus gained a complete victory over the affec- 
tions of theſe two ladies, he began to convert his good 
fortune to the purpoſes of that principle, from which his 
view was never, no not for a moment, detached. In 
other words, he uſed them as miniſters and purveyors to 
his avarice and fraud. As for the mother-in-law, ſhe 
was of herſelf ſo liberal as to anticipate the wiſhes of 
any moderate adventurer, and preſented him with ſundry 
valuable jewels, as memorials of her eſteem ; nor was 
the daughter backward in ſuch expreſſions of regard ; ſhe 
already conſidered his intereſt as her own, and took fre- 
quent opportunities of ſecreting, for his benefit, certain 
ftray trinkets that ſhe happened to pick up in her excur- 
ſions within doors. 

All theſe gratifications he received with demonſtrations 
of infinite conſtraint and reluctance, and, in the midſt 
of his rapacious extortion, acted ſo cunningly as to im- 
poſe himſelf upon both for a miracle of diſintereſted in- 


tegrity. Yet, not contented with what he thus could 


earn, and deſpairing of being able to ſteer the bark of 
his fortune for any length of time between two ſuch dan- 
gerous quickſands, he reſolved to profit by the occaſion 
while it laſted, and ſtrike ſome conſiderable ſtroke at 
once. A plan was formed in conſequence of this deter- 
mination, and, at an appointment with the mother in the 
houſe of their female friend, our adventurer appeared 
with an air of dejection, which he veiled with a thin co- 
ver of forced pleaſantry, that his miſtreſs might ſuppoſe 
he endeavoured to conceal ſome mortal chagrin that prey- 
ed upon his heart. 

The ſtratagem ſucceeded to his with : She obſerved 
tis countenance between whiles over-caſt, took notice of 
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the involuntary ſighs he heaved; and with the moſt ten- 
der expreſſions of ſympathy, conjured him to make her 


_ acquainted with the cauſe of his affliction. Inſtead of 


gratifying her requeſt immediately, he evaded her queſ- 
tions with a reſpectful reſerve, implying, that his love 
would not ſuffer him to make her a partner in his ſorrow ; 
and this delicacy on his part whetted her impatience and 
concern to ſuch a degree, that, rather than keep her in 
ſuch an agony of doubt and apprehenſion, he was prevail- 
ed upon to tell her, that he had been, the preceding night, 
engaged with a company of his fellow-ſ{tudents, where he 
had made too free with the champaigne, ſo that his cau- 
tion forſook him, and he had been N into play by a 
Tyroleze gameſter, who ſtripped him of all his ready mo- 
ney, and obtained from him an obligation for two hun- 
dred florins, which he could not poſſibly pay without hav- 
ing recourſe to his relation the Count de Melvil, who 
would have juſt cauſe to be incenſed at his extravagance. 

This information he concluded, by declaring, that, coſt 
what it would, he was reſolved to make a candid confeſ- 


ſion of the truth, and throw himſelf entirely upon the 


generoſity of his patron, who could inflict no other pu- 
niſhment than that of diſcarding him from his favour and 
protection: A misfortune which, how grievous ſoever it 
might be, he ſhould be able to ſuſtain with fortitude, 
could he fall upon ſome method of ſatisfying the Tyroleze, 
who was very importunate and ſavage in his demand. 
His kind miſtreſs no ſooner found out the ſource of his 
inquietude, than ſhe promiſed to dry it up, aſſuring him, 
that next day, at the tame hour, ſhe would enable him to 
diſcharge the debt; ſo that he might ſet his heart at eaſe, 
and recollect that gaicty which was the ſoul of her en- 
joyment. 

He expreſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſhment at this generous 
proffer, which, however, he declined, with an affected 
earneſtneſs of refuſal, proteſting, that he ſhould be ex- 
tremely mortified, if he thought ſhe looked upon him as 
one of thoſe mercenary gallants who could make ſuch a 
ſordid uſe of a lady's affection. “ No, Madam (cried 
our politician in a pathetic ſtrain), whatever happens, I 
ſhall never part with that internal conſolation, that conſci- 


ous honour never fails to yield in the deepeſt ſcenes of 
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ſolitary diſtreſs: The attachment I have the honour to 
profeſs for your amiable perſon, is not founded on ſuch 
inglorious motives, but is the genuine reſult of that gene- 
Tous paſhon which none but the noble-minded feel, and 
the only circumſtance of this misfortune that I dread to 
encounter, is the neceſſity of withdrawing myſelf for 
ever from the preſence of her whoſe genial ſmiles could 
animate my foul againſt all the perſecution of adverſe 
fortune.” 

This declamation, accompanied with a profound figh, 
ſerved only to inflame her defire of extricating him from 
the difficulty in which he was involved. She exhauſted 
all her eloquence in attempting to perſuade him that his 
refuſal was an outrage againſt her affection : He pretend- 
ed to refute her arguments, and remained unſhaken b 
all the power of her ſolicitations, until ſhe had recourſe 
to the moſt paſſionate remonſtrances of leve, and fell at 
his feet in the poſture of a forlorn ſhepherdeſs. What 
he refuſed to her reaſon, he granted to her tears, be- 
caule his heart was melted by her affliction, and next day 
condeſcended to accept of her nioney, out of pure regard 
to her happineſs and peace. 

Encouraged by the ſucceſs of this achievement, he re- 
ſolved to praCtiſe the ſame experiment upon Wilhelmina, 
in hope of extracting an equal ſhare of profit from her 
ſimplicity and attachment, and, at their very next noc- 
turnal rendezvous in her chamber, re-acted the farce al- 
ready rehearſed, with a ſmall variation, which he thought 
neceſſary to ſtimulate the young lady in his behalf. He 
rightly concluded, that ſhe was by no means miſtreſs of 
ſuch a conſiderable ſum as he had already extorted from 
her mother, and therefore thought proper to repreſent 
himſelf in the moſt urgent predicament, that her appre- 
henſion, on his account, might be ſo alarmed as to en- 
gage her in ſome enterpriſe for his advantage, which 
otherwiſe ſhe would never have dreamed of undertak- 
ing. With this view, after having deſcribed his own ca- 
lamitous fituation, in conſequence of her preſſing en- 
treaties, which he affected to evade, he gave her to un- 
deritand, that there was no perſon upon earth to whom 
he would have recourſe in this emergency; for which 
reaſon he was determined ta rid himſelf of all his cares 
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at once, upon the friendly point of his own faithful 
ſword. | 

Such a dreadful reſolution could not fail to operate 
upon the tender paſſions of his dulcinea; ſhe was in- 
ſtantly ſeized with an agony of fear and diſtraction: Her 
grief manifeſted itſelf in a flood of tears, while ſhe hung 
round his neck, conjuring him, in the moſt melting terms, 
by their mutual love, in which they had been ſo happy, 
to lay aſide that fatal determination, which would infal- 
libly involve her in the ſame fate; for, ſhe took Heaven 
to witneſs, that ſhe would not one moment ſurvive the 
knowledge of his death. 

He was not deficient in expreſſions of reciprocal re- 
card: He extolled her love and tenderneſs with a moſt 
extravagant eulogium, and ſeemed wrung with mortal 
anguith at the proſpect of parting for ever from his love- 
ly Wilhelmina; but his honour was a ſtern and rigid cre- 
ditor, that could not be appeaſed, except with his blood ; 
and all the boon ſhe could obtain, by dint of the moſt 
woeful ſupplication, was a promiſe to defer the execu- 
tion of his baleful purpoſe for the ſpace of four and 
twenty hours, during which ſhe hoped Heaven would 
compaſſionate her ſufferings, and inſpire her with ſome 
contrivance for their mutual relief. Thus he yielded to 
her fervent requeſt, rather with a view to calm the pre- 
ſent tranſports of her forrow, than with any expectation 
of ſeeing himſelf redeemed from his fate by her inter- 
poſition 3 ſuch at leaſt were his profeſſions when he took 
his leave, aſſuring her, that he would not quit his being be- 
fore he ſhould have devoted a few hours to another inter- 
view with the dear object of his love. 

Having thus kindled the train, he did not doubt that 
the mine of his craft would take effect, and repaired to 
his own lodging, in full perſuaſion of ſeeing his aim ac- 
complithed, before the time fixed for their laſt aſſigna- 
tion. His prognoſtic was next morning verified by the 
arrival of a meſſenger, who brought to him a ſmall par- 
cel, to which was cemented, with ſcaling wax, the fol- 
lowing epiltle — 


ce JEWEL OF MY SOUL | 
Scarce had you, laſt night, quitted my diſconſolate 
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arms, when I happily recollected that there was in 
poſſeſſion a gold chain, of value more than ſuſſicient to 
anſwer the exigence of your preſent occaſions: It was 
pledged to my grandfather for two hundred crowns by 
a knight of Malta, who ſoon after periſhed in a ſea en- 
gagement with the enemies of our faith, fo that it be- 
came the property of our houſe, and was bequeathed to 
me by the old gentleman, as a memorial of his particu- 
lar affection. Upon whom can I more properly beſtow 
it, than him who is already maſter of my heart! Re- 
ceive it, therefore, from the bearer of this billet, and con- 
vert it, without ſcruple, to that uſe which ſhall be moſt 
conducive to your eaſe and ſatisfaction ; nor ſeek, from 
a true romantic notion of honour, which I know you 
entertain, to excuſe yourſelf from excepting this teſti- 
mony of my affection : For I have already ſworn before 
an image of our bleſſed lady, that I will no longer own 
you as the ſovereign of my heart, nor even indulge you 
with another interview, if you reject this mark of ten- 
derneſs and concern from your ever faithful 
WILHELMINA.” 


The heart of our adventurer began to bound with joy 
when he ſurveyed the contents of this letter; and his eyes 
ſparkled with tranſport at fight of the chain, which he 
immediately perceived to be worth twice the ſum ſhe had 
mentioned. Nevertheleſs, he would not avail himſelf, 
without further queſtion, of her generoſity ; but, that 
ſame night, repairing to her apartment at the uſual hour 
of meeting, he proſtrated himſelf before her, and coun- 
terfeiting extreme agitation of ſpirit, begged, in the moſt 
urgent terms, not even unaccompanied with tears, that 
ſhe would take back the preſent, which he tendered for 
her acceptance, and ſpare him the moſt inſufferable mor- 
tiſication of thinking himſelf expoſed to the imputation of 
being mercenary in his love. Such, he ſaid, was the de- 
licacy of his paſſion, that he could not poſſibly exiſt un- 
der the apprehenſion of incurring a cenſure ſo unworthy 
of his ſentiments; and he would a thouſand times ſooner 
undergo the perſecution of his rancorous creditor, than 
bear the thought of being in the ſmalleſt conſideration leſ- 
ſened in her eſteem ; nay, ſo far did he carry his preten- 
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ſions to punctilio, as to proteſt, that, ſhould ſhe refuſe to 
quiet the ſcruples of his honour on this ſcore, her unyield- 
ing beneficence would ſerve only to haſten the execu- 
tion of his determined purpoſe, to withdraw himſelf at 
once from a life of vanity and misfortune. 

The more pathetically he pleaded for her compliance, 
the more {trenuouſly did ſhe reſiſt his remonſtrances. 
She advanced all the arguments her reafon, love, and 
terror, could ſuggeſt, reminded him of her oath, from 
which he could not ſuppole ſhe would recede, whatever 
the conſequence might be; and in concluſion vowed to 
Heaven, with great {olemnity and devotion, that ſhe would 
not ſurvive the news of his death. Thus the alternative 
ſhe offered, was either to retain the chain and be happy 
in her affection, or forfeit all title to her love, and die in 
the conviction of having brought his innocent miſtreſs to 
an untimely grave. 

His fortitude was not proof againſt this laſt conſidera- 
tion : © My favage honour (ſaid he) would enable me to 
endure the pangs of eternal ſeparation, in the confidence 
of being endowed with the power of ending theſe tortures 
by the energy of my own hand; but the proſpect of Wil- 
helmina's death, and that too occaſioned by my inflexibi- 
lity, difarms my ſoul of all her reſolution, ſwallows up 
the dictates of my jealous pride, and fills my boſom with 
ſuch a guſh of tenderneſs and forrow, as overwhelms the 
whole economy of my purpoſe | Yes, enchanting crea- 
ture ! I ſacrifice my glory to that irreſiſtible reflection; 
and, rather than know myſelf the cruel inftrument of rob- 
bing the world of ſuch perfection, conſent to retain the 
fatal teſtimony of your love.” 

50 ſaying, he pocketed the chain, with an air of incf- 
fable mortification, and was rewarded for his compliance 
with the moſt endearing carefles of his dulcinea, who, 
amidſt the tumults of her joy, cjaculated a thouſand ac- 
knowledgments to Heaven, for having bleſſed her with 
the affection of ſuch a man, whoſe honour was unrivalled 
by any thing but his love. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


His ſucceſs begets a blind ſecurity, by which he is once again well nig! 
entrapped in his dulcinca's apartment. 


In this manner did the craſty Fathom turn to account 
thoſe ingratiating qualifications he inherited from nature, 
and maintain, with incredible aſſiduity and circumſpeCtion, 
an amorous correſpondence with two domeſtic rivals, who 
watched the conduct of each other with the molt indefa- 
tigable virulence of envious ſuſpicion, until an accident 
happened, which had well nigh overturned the bark of 
his policy, and induced him to alter the courſe, that he 
might not be ſhipwrecked on the rocks that began to mul- 
tiply in the proſecution of his preſent voyage. 

The jeweller, who, as a German, wanted neither pride 
nor oſtentation, never failed to celebrate the anniverſary 
of his birth by an annual feaſt granted to his neighbours 
and friends; and on theſe occaſions was accuſtomed to 
wear that chain which, though bequeathed to his daugh- 
ter, he conſidered as an ornament appertaining to the fa- 
mily, whereof he himſelf was head : Accordingly, when 
the time of this feſtival revolved, he, as uſual, ordered 
Wilhelmina to ſurrender it for the day. 'This injunCtion, 
the reader will perceive, our young lady was in no con- 
dition to obey ; ſhe had, however, foreſeen the demand, 
and contrived a ſcheme of behaviour for the occaſion, 
which ſhe forthwith put in execution. 

With an air of uncommon cheerfulneſs, purpoſely aſ- 
ſumed, the retired to her cloſet, on pretence of comply- 
ing with his deſire, and having employed a few minutes 
in rummaging her drawers, and diſordering her move- 
ables, uttered a loud ſhriek, that brought her father in- 
{tantly into the apartment, where he found his daughter 
tolling about her clothes and trinkets with violent demon- 
{trations of diſorder and affright, and heard her, in a 
lamentable ſtrain, declare that ſhe was robbed of her 
chain, and for ever undone. This was ſo far from being 
an agreeable intimation to the jeweller, that he was {truck 
dumb with aſtoniſhment and vexation, and it was not til} 
after a long pauſe that he pronounced the word Sacrament | 
with an emphaſis denoting the moſt mortifying ſurpriſe. 
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Soon as that exclamation eſcaped from his lips, he flew 


to the ſcrutoire as if inſtinctively, and, joining Wilhelmi- 


na in her occupation, tumbled its whole contents upon 
the floor in a trice. 

While he was thus employed, in the moſt expreſhve 
ſilence, the wife of his boſom chanced to paſs that way, 
and ſeeing them both occupied with ſuch violence and 
trepidation, believed at firſt that they were certainly ac- 
tuated by the ſpirit of frenzy; but, when ſhe interpoſed, 
by aſking, with great earneſtneſs, the cauſe of ſuch tran- 
ſports, and diſtracted behaviour, and heard her huſband 
reply, with an accent of deſpair, 4 The chain] the chain 
of my forefathers is no more ]“ ſhe immediately juſtified 
his emotion, by undergoing the ſame alarm, and, without 
further heſitation, engaged herſelf in the ſearch, begin- 
ning with a ſong, which might be compared to the hymn 
of battle among the Greeks, or rather more aptly to that 
which the Spartan females ſung round the altar of Piana, 
ſurnamed Orthian ; for, it was attended with ſtrange geſ- 
ticulations, and, in the courſe of utterance, became ſo 
loud and ſhrill, that the gueſts, who were by this time 
partly aſſembled, being confounded at the clamour, ruſh- 
ed towards the place from whence it ſeemed to proceed, 
and found their landlord, with his wife and daughter, in 
the attitudes of diſtraction and deſpair. 

When they underſtood the nature of the caſe, they 
condoled the family on their misfortune, and would have 
retired, on the ſuppoſition that it would defeat the mirth- 
ful intent of their meeting ; but the jeweller, muſtering 
up his whole temper and hoſpitality, entreated them to 
excule his diſorder, and favour him with their company, 
which, he obſerved, was now more than ever wanted, to 
diſpel the melancholy ideas infpired by his loſs. Notwith- 
ſtanding this apology, and the efforts he made in the ſe- 
quel to entertain his friends with jollity and good humour, 
his heart was ſo linked to the chain, that he could not de- 
tach himſelf from the thoughts of it, which invaded him 
at ſhort intervals, in ſuch qualms as effectually ſpoiled his 
appetite, and hindered his digeſtion. 

He revolved within himſelf the circumſtances of his 
diſaſter, and, in canvaſling all the probable means b 
which the chain would be ſtolen, concluded that the deed 
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muſt have been done by ſome perſon in the family, who, 
in conſequence of having acceſs to his daughter's cham- 
ber, had either found the drawer left open by her care- 
leſſneſs and neglect, or found means to obtain a falſe key, 
by ſome waxen impreſſion: For the locks of the eſcritoir 
were ſafe and uninjured. His ſuſpicion being thus con- 
fined within his own houſe, ſometimes pitched upon his 
workmen, and ſometimes upon his wife, who, he thought 
was the more likely to practiſe ſuch fineſſe, as ſhe conſi- 
dered Wilhelmina in the light of a daughter-in-law, whoſe 
11tercſt interfered with her own, and who had often ha- 
;angued to him in private on the folly of leaving this very 
chain in the young lady's poſſeſſion. 

The more he conſidered this ſubject, he thought he ſaw 
the more reaſon to attribute the damage he had ſuſtained 
to the machinations of his ſpouſe, who, he did not doubt, 
was diſpoſed to feather her own neſt, at the expence of 
him and his heirs, and who, with the ſame honeſt inten- 
tion, had already ſecreted, for her private uſe, thoſe in- 
conſiderable jewels which of late had at different times 
been miſſing. Arouted by theſe ſentiments, he reſolved 
to retaliate her own ſchemes, by contriving means to viſit 
her cabinet in ſecret, and, if poſſible, to rob the robber of 
the ſpoils ſhe had gathered to his prejudice, without com- 
ing to any explanation, which might end in domeſtic tur- 
moils and eternal diſquiet. 

While the huſband exerciſed his reflection in this man- 
ner, his innocent mate did not allow the powers of her 
imagination to reſt in idleneſs and floth. Her obſerva- 
tions touching the loſs of the chain were ſuch as a ſuſpi- 
vious woman, biaſſed by hatred and envy, would natural- 
y make. To her it ſeemed highly improbable, that a 
thing of ſuch value, fo carefully depoſited, ſhould vaniſh 
u ithout the connivance of its keeper, and without much 
2xpence of conjecture, divined the true manner in which 
it was conveyed. The ſole difficulty that occurred in the 
reſearches of her ſagacity, was to know the gallant who 
had been fayoured with ſuch a pledge of Wilhelmina's at- 
ſection; for, as the reader will eaſily imagine, ſhe never 
dreamed of viewing Ferdinand in that odious perſpective. 
in order to ſatisfy her curioſity, diſcover this happy fa- 
zourite, and be revenged on her petulant rival, ſhe pre- 
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vailed upon the jeweller to employ a ſcout, who ſhould 
watch all night upon the ſtair, without the knowledge of 
any other perſon in the family, alleging, that in all likeli- 
hood the houſe-maid gave private admittance to ſome 
lover who was the author of all the loſſes they had late- 
ly ſuffered, and that they might poſſibly detect him in 
his nocturnal adventures; and obſerving that it would be 
imprudent to intimate their deſign to Wilhelmina, leſt, 
through the heedleſſneſs and indiſcretion of youth, ſhe 
might chance to divulge the ſecret, ſo as to fruſtrate their 
aim. 

A Swiſs, in whoſe honeſty the German could confide, 
being hired for. this purpoſe, was poſted in a dark corner 
of the ſtair-caſe, within a few paces of the door, which he 
was directed to watch, and actually ſtood centinel three 
nights, without perceiving the leaſt object of ſuſpicion ; 
but, on the fourth, the evil ſtars of our adventurer con- 
ducted him to the ſpot, on his voyage to the apartment of 
his dulcinea, with whom he had preconcerted the aſſigna- 
tion. Having made the ſignal, which conſiſted of two 
gentle taps on her door, he was immediately admitted; 
and the Swiſs no ſooner ſaw him fairly houſed, than he 
crept ſoftly to the other door, that was left open for the 
purpoſe, and gave immediate intimation of what he had 
perceived. 'This intelligence, however, he could not con- 
vey ſo ſecretly, but the lovers, who were always vigilant 
upon theſe occaſions, overheard a fort of commotion in 
the jeweller's chamber, the cauſe of which their appre- 
henſion was ingenious enough to comprehend. 

We have formerly obſerved that our adventurer could 
not make his retreat by the door, without running a very 
great riſk of being detected, and the expedient of the 
chimney he had no inclination to repeat; fo that he found 
himſelf in a very uncomfortable dilemma, and was utterly 
abandoned by all his invention and adreſs, when his miſ- 
treſs, in a whiſper, defired him to begin a dialogue, aloud, 
in an apology, importing, that he had miitaken the door, 
and that his intention was to viſit her father, touching a 
ring belonging to the young Count Melvil, which the knew 
Fathom had put into his hands, in order to be altered. 

Ferdinand, ſeizing the hint, availed himſelf of it with- 
out delay, and, unbolting the door, pronounced, in an au- 
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dible voice, Upon my honour, Mademoiſelle, you wrong 
my intention, if you imagine I came hither with any diſ- 
reſpectful or diſhonourable motive: I have buſineſs with 
your father, which cannot be delayed till to-morrow, 
without manifeſt prejudice to my friend and myſelf ; 
therefore I took the liberty of viſiting him at theſe un- 
timely hours, and 1t has been my misfortune to miſtake 
the door in the dark. I beg pardon for my involuntary 
intruſion, and again afſure you, that nothing was farther 
from my thoughts than any deſign to violate that reſpect 
which I have always entertained for you and your father's 
family.” 

To this remonſtrance, which was diſtinctly heard by 
the German and his wite, who by this time ſtood liſtening 
at the door, the young lady replied, in a fhrill accent of 
diſpleaſure, ** Sir, I am bound to believe that all your ac- 
tions are conducted by honour ; but you mult give me 
leave to tell you, that your miſtake is a little extraordinary, 
and your viſit, even to my father, at this time of the night, 
altogether unſeaſonable, if not myſterious. As for the in- 
terruption I have ſuffered in my repoſe, I impute it to my 
own forgetfulneſs, in leaving my door unlocked, and blame 
myſelf ſo ſeverely for the omiſſion, that I ſhall, to-morrow, 
put it out of my own power to be guilty of the like for 
the future, by ordering the pailage to be nailed up ; mean- 
while, if you would perſuade me of your well-meaning, 
you will inſtantly withdraw, leſt my reputation ſhould 
ſuffer by your continuance in my apartment.“ 

«© Madam (anſwered our hero), I will not give you an 
opportunity to repeat the command, which I ſhall forth- 
with obey, after having entreated you once more to for- 
give the diſturbance I have given.” So ſaying, he gently 
opened the door, and, at ſight of the German and his 
wife, who, he well knew, waited fot his exit, ſtarted 
back, and gave tokens of confuſion, which was partly real 
and partly affected. The jeweller, fully ſatisfied with 
Fathom's declaration to his daughter, received him with 
a complaiſant look, and, in order to alleviate his concern, 
gave him to nnderſtand, that he already knew the reaſon 
of his being in that apartment, and deſired to be informed 
of what had procured him the honour to ſee him at ſuch 
2 juncture. 
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« My dear friend (ſaid our adventurer, pretending to 
recollect himſelf with difficulty), I am utterly aſhamed 
and confounded to be diſcovered in this ſituation ; but, as 
you have overheard what paſſed between Mademoiſelle 
and me, I know you will do ae to my intention, and 
forgive my miſtakee. After begging pardon for having 
intruded upon your family at theſe hours, I muſt now tell 
you, that my couſin, Count Melvil, was ſome time ago ſo 
much miſrepreſented to his mother by certain malicious 
informers, who delight in ſowing diſcord in private fami- 


lies, that ſhe actually believed her ſon an extravagant 


ſpendthrift, who had not only conſumed his remittances 


in the moſt riotous ſcenes of diſorder, but alſo indulged a 
. appetite for gaming, to ſuch a degree, that he 

ad loſt all his clothes and jewels at play. In conſequence 
of ſuch falſe information, ſhe expoſtulated with him in a 
ſevere letter, and deſired he would tranſmit to her that 
ring which is in your cuſtody, it being a family ſtone, for 
which ſhe expreſſed an ineſtimable value. The young 
gentleman, in his anſwer to her reproof, endeavoured to 
vindicate himſelf from the aſperſions which had been caſt 
upon his charaCter, and, with regard to the ring, told her 
it was at preſent in the hands of a jeweller, in order to be 
new ſet according to her own directions, and that, when- 
ever it ſhould be altered, he would ſend it home to her 
by ſome ſafe conveyance. This account the good lady 
took for an evaſion, and upon that ſuppoſition has again 
written to him, in ſuch a provoking ſtyle, that, although 
the letter arrived but half an hour ago, he 1s determined. 
to deſpatch a courier before morning with the miſchievous 
ring, for which, in compliance with the impetuolity of 
his temper, I have taken the freedom to diſturb you at 
this unſeaſonable hour.” | 

The German paid implicit faith to every circumſtance 
of this ſtory, which indeed could not well be ſuppoſed to - 
be invented extempore z the ring was immediately reſtor- 
ed, and our adyenturer took his leaye, congratulating him- 
ſelf upon his ſignal deliverance from the ſnare in which he 
had fallen, 
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dible voice, Upon my honour, Mademoiſelle, you wrong 
my intention, if you imagine I came hither with any diſ- 
reſpectful or diſhonourable motive: I have buſineſs with 
your father, which cannot be delayed till to-morrow, 
without manifeſt prejudice to my friend and myſelf ; 
therefore I took the liberty of viſiting him at theſe un- 
timely hours, and it has been my misfortune to miſtake 
the door in the dark. I beg pardon for my involuntary 
intruſion, and again afſure you, that nothing was farther 
from my thoughts than any deſign to violate that reſpect 
which I have always entertained for you and your father's 
family.” 

To this remonſtrance, which was diſtinctly heard by 
the German and his wife, who by this time ſtood liſtening 
at the door, the young lady replied, in a fhrill accent of 
diſpleaſure, ** Sir, I am bound to believe that all your ac- 
tions are conducted by honour ; but you mult give me 
leave to tell you, that your miſtake 1s a httle extraordinary, 
and your viſit, even to my father, at this time of the night, 
altogether unſeaſonable, if not myſterious. As for the in- 
terruption I have ſuffered in my repoſe, I impute it to m 
own forgetfulneſs, in leaving my door unlocked, and blame 
myſelf ſo ſeverely for the omiſſion, that I ſhall, to-morrow, 
put it out of my own power to be guilty of the like for 
the future, by ordering the paſſage to be nailed up; mean- 
while, if you would perſuade me of your well-meaning, 
you will inſtantly withdraw, leſt my reputation ſhould 
ſuffer by your continuance in my apartment.” 

* Madam (anſwered our hero), I will not give you an 
opportunity to repeat the command, which I ſhall forth- 
with obey, after having entreated you once more to for- 
give the diſturbance I have given.” So ſaying, he gently 
opened the door, and, at fight of the German and his 
wife, who, he well knew, waited fot his exit, ſtarted 
back, and gave tokens of confuſion, which was partly real 
and partly affected. The jeweller, fully ſatisfied with 
Fathom's declaration to his daughter, received him with 
a complaiſant look, and, in order to alleviate his concern, 
gave him to nnderſtand, that he already knew the reaſon 
of his being in that apartment, and deſired to be informed 
of what had procured him the honour to ſee him at ſuch 
2 juncture. | 
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« My dear friend (ſaid our adventurer, pretending to 
recollect himſelf with difficulty), I am utterly aſhamed 
and confounded to be diſcovered in this ſituation ; but, as 
you have overheard what paſſed between Mademoiſelle 
and me, I know you will do cane to my intention, and 
forgive my miſtakee. After begging pardon for having 
intruded upon your family at theſe hours, I muſt now tell 
you, that my couſin, Count Melvil, was ſome time ago ſo 
much miſrepreſented to his mother by certain malicious 
informers, who delight in ſowing diſcord in private fami- 


lies, that ſhe actually believed her ſon an extravagant 


ſpendthrift, who had not only conſumed his remittances 


in the moſt riotous ſcenes of diſorder, but alſo indulged a 
1 appetite for gaming, to ſuch a degree, that he 
ad loſt all his clothes and jewels at play. In conſequence 
of ſuch falſe information, ſhe expoſtulated with him in a 
ſevere letter, and deſired he would tranſmit to her that 
ring which is in your cuſtody, it being a family ſtone, for 
which ſhe expreſſed an ineſtimable value. The young 
gentleman, in his anſwer to her reproof, endeavoured to 
vindicate himſelf from the aſperſions which had been caſt 
upon his character, and, with regard to the ring, told her 
it was at preſent in the hands of a jeweller, in order to be 
new ſet according to her own directions, and that, when- 
ever it ſhould be altered, he would ſend it home to her 
by ſome ſafe conveyance. This account the good lady 
took for an evaſion, and upon that ſuppoſition has again 
written to him, in ſuch a provoking ſtyle, that, although 
the letter arrived but half an hour ago, he is determined. 
to deſpatch a courier before morning with the miſchievous 
ring, for which, in compliance with the impetuolity of 
his temper, I have taken the freedom to diſturb you at 
this unſeaſonable hour.” | 
The German paid implicit faith to every circumſtance 
of this ſtory, which indeed could not well be ſuppoſed to 
be invented extempore; the ring was immediately reſtor- 
ed, and our adventurer took his leaye, congratulating him- 
ſelf upon his ſignal deliverance from the ſnare in which he 
had fallen, | 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The ftepdame's ſuſpicions being awakened, ſhe lays a ſnare ſor our ad- 
venturer, from which he is delivered by the interpoſition of his good 
genius, 


Trove the huſband ſwallowed the bait without fur- 
ther inquiry, the penetration of the wife was not ſo eaſily 
deceived. That fame dialogue in Wilhelmina's apart- 
ment, far from allaying, rather inflamed her ſuſpicion ; 
becauſe, in the like emergency, ſhe herſelf had once pro- 
fited by the ſame, or nearly the ſame contrivance. With- 
out communicating her doubts to the father, ſhe reſolved 
to double her attention to the daughter's future conduct, 
and keep ſuch a ſtrict eye over the behaviour of our gal- 
lant, that he ſhould find it very difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to elude her obſervation. For this purpoſe ſhe took into 
her pay an old maiden, of the right ſour diſpoſition, 
who lived in an houſe oppoſite to her own, and directed 
her to follow the young lady in all her outgoings, when- 
ever ſhe ſhould receive from the window a certain ſignal, 
which the mother-in-law agreed to make for the occaſion. 
It was not long before this ſcheme ſucceeded to her wiſh. 
The door of communication betwixt Wilhelmina's apart- 
ment and the ſtaw-caſe being nailed up by the jeweller's 
expreſs order, our adventurer was altogether deprived of 
thoſe opportunities he had hitherto enjoyed, and was not 
at all mortiſied to find himſelf ſo reſtricted in a corre- 
ſpondence which began to be tireſome and difagreeable : 
But the caſe was far otherwiſe with his dulcinea, whoſe 
paſſion, the more it was thwarted, raged with greater 
violence, like a fire, that, from the attempts that are made 
to extinguiih it, gathers greater force, and flames with 
double fury. 

Upon the ſecond day of her misfortune, ſhe had writ- 
ten a very tender billet, lamenting her unhappineſs in 
being deprived of thoſe mcetings which conſtituted the 
chief joy of her life, and entreating him to contrive ſome 
means of renewing the delicious commerce in an unſuſ- 
pected place. This intimation ſhe propoſed to convey 
privately into the hand of her lover, during his next viſit 
to the family; but both were ſo narrowly eyed by the 
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mother, that ſhe found the execution of her deſign im- 
practicable z and, next forenoon, on pretence of going to 
church, repaired to the houſe of a companion, who, be- 
ing alſo her confidant, undertook to deliver the billet with 
her own hand. 

The ſhe dragon employed by her mother, in obedience 
to the ſign which was diſplayed from the window, imme- 
diately put on her veil, and followed Wilhelmina at a 
diſtance, until ſhe ſaw her tairly houſed : She would not 
even then return from her excurſion, but hovered about 
in ſight of the door, with a view of making further ob- 
ſervations. In leſs than five minutes after the young lady 
diſappeared, the ſcout perceived her coming out, accom- 
panied by her comrade, from whom ſhe inſtantly parted, 
and bent her way towards the church in good earneſt, 
while the other ſteered her courſe in another direction. 
The duenna, after a moment's ſuſpenſe and conſidera- 
tion, divined the true cauſe of this ſthort viſit, and reſolv- 
ed to watch the motions of the confidant, whom ſhe tra- 
ced to the academy in which our hero lodged, and from 
which ſhe ſaw her return, after the ſuppoſed meſſage was 
delivered. 

Fraught with this intelligence, the rancorous under- 
ſtrapper hied her home to the jeweller's wife, and made 
a faithful recital of what ſhe had ſeen, communicated at 
the ſame time her own conjectures on that ſubject. Her 
employer was equally aſtoniſhed and incenſed at this infor- 
mation: She was ſeized with all that frenzy which takes 
poſſeſhon of a fſlighted woman, when ſhe finds herſelf 
ſupplanted by a deteſted rival; and, in the firſt tranſports 
of her indignation, devoted them as ſacrifices to her ven- 
geance. Nor was her ſurpriſe fo much the effect of his 
diſhmulation, as of his want of taſte and diſcernment. 
She inveighed againſt him, not as the moſt treacherous 
lover, but as the moſt abject wretch, in courting the 
imiles of ſuch an awkward dowdy, while he enjoyed the 
favours of a woman who had numbered princes in the 
train of her admirers. For the brilliancy of her attrac- 
tions, ſuch as they at preſent ſhone, ſhe appealed to the 
deciſion of her miniſter, who conſulted her own ſatisfac- 
tion and intereſt, by flattering the other's vanity and re- 
ſentment; and ſo unaccountable did the depravity of our 
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hero's judgment appear to this conceited dame, that ſhe 
began to believe there was ſome miſtake in the perſon, 
and to hope that Wilhelmina's gallant was not in reality 
her profeſſed admirer, Mr. Fathom, but rather one of his 
fellow-lodgers, whole paſhon he favoured with his medi- 
ation and aſſiſtance. 

On this notion, which nothing but mere vanity could 
have inſpired, in oppoſition to ſo many more weighty 
preſumptions, ſhe took the reſolution of bringing the af- 
fair to a fuller explanation, before ſhe would concert any 
meaſures to the prejudice of our adventurer, and forth- 
with deſpatched her ſpy back to his lodgings, to ſolicit, 
on the part of Wilhelmina, an immediate anſwer to the 
letter he had received. This was an expedition with 
which the old maiden would have willingly diſpenſed, be- 
cauſe it was founded upon an uncertainty, which might 
be attended with troubleſome conſequences ; but, rather 
than be the means of retarding a negotiation ſo produc- 
tive of that ſort of miſchief which is particularly agree- 
able to all of her tribe, ſhe undertook to manage and ef- 
fect the diſcovery, in full confidence of her own talents 
and experience. 

With ſuch a fund of ſelf-ſufficiency and inſtigation, 
ſhe repaired to the academy on the inſtant, and inquir- 
ing for Mr. Fathom, was introduced to his apartment, 
where ſhe found him in the very act of writing a billet 
to the jeweller's daughter. The artful agent having aſk- 
ed, with the myſterious air of an expert go-between, if 
he had not lately received a meſſage from a certain young 
lady; and being anſwered in the affirmative, gave him to 
underitand, that ſhe herſelf was a perſon favoured with 
the friendſhip and confidence of Wilhelmina, whom ſhe 
had known from her cradle, and often dandled on her 
knee; then, in the genuine ſtyle of a prattling dry-nurſe, - 
ſhe launched out in encomiums on his dulcinea's beauty 
and ſweetneſs of temper, recounting many ſimple occur- 
rences of her infancy and childhood; and finally, defir- 
ing a more circumſtantial anſwer to that which ſhe had 
ſent to him by her friend Catherina. In the courſe of 
her loquacity, the had alſo, according to her inſtructions, 
hinted at the misfortune of the door ; and, on the whole, 
performed her cue with ſuch dexterity and diſcretion, 
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that our politician was actually over- reached, and, hav- 
ing finiſhed his epiſtle, committed it to her care, with 
many verbal expreſſions of eternal love and fidelity to his 
charming Wilhelmina. 

The meſſenger, doubly rejoiced at her achievement, 
which not only recommended her miniſtry, but allo gra- 
tified her malice, returned to her principal with great 
exultation, and delivering the letter, the reader will eaſily 
conceive the tranſports of that lady when ſhe read the 
contents of it in theſe words. 


« ANGELIC WILHELMINA | 

«To forget thoſe ecitatic ſcenes we have enjoyed to- 
gether, or even live without the continuation of that mu- 
tual bliſs, were to quit all title to perception, and reſign 
every hope of future happineſs. No! my charmer, while 
my head retains the leaſt ſpark of invention, and my heart 
glows with the reſolution of a man, our correſpondence 
ihall not be cut off by the machinations of an envious 
ſtepmother, who never had attractions to inſpire a ge- 
nerous paſſion; and, now that age and wrinkles have 
deſtroyed what little ſhare of beauty ſhe once poſſeſſed, 
endeayours, like the fiend in paradiſe, to blaſt thoſe joys 
in others, from which ſhe is herſelf eternally excluded. 
Doubt not, dear ſovereign of my ſoul ! that I will ſtudy, 
with all the eagerneſs of deſiring love, how to fruſtrate 
her malicious intention, and renew thoſe tranſporting 
moments, the remembrance of which now warms the 
breaſt of | 

Your ever conſtant 


FATHOM,” 


Had our hero murdered her father, or left her a diſ- 
conſolate widow, by effecting the death of her dear huſ- 
band, there might have been a poſlibility of her exerting 
the Chriſtian virtues of reſignation and forgiveneſs ; but 
ſuch a perſonal outrage as that contained in this epiltle 
precluded all hope of pardon, and rendered penitence of 
no ſignification. His atrocious crime being now fully 
aſcertained, this virago gave a looſe to her reſentment, 
which became ſo loud and tempeſtuous, that her inform- 
er ſhuddered at the ſtorm ſhe had raiſed, and began to 
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repent of having communicated the intelligence which 
ſeemed to have ſuch a violent effect upon her brain. 

She endeavoured, however, to allay the agitation, by 
flattering her fancy with the proſpect of revenge, and 
gradually ſoothed her into a ſtate of deliberate ire; dur- 
ing which ſhe determined to take ample vengeance on 
the delinquent. In the zenith of her rage, ſhe would 
have had immediate recourſe to poiſon or ſteel, had ſhe not 
been diverted from her mortal purpoſe by her counſellor, 
who repreſented the danger of engaging in ſuch violent 
meaſures, and propoſed a more ſecure ſcheme, in the ex- 
ecution of which ſhe would ſce the perfidious wretch ſuf- 
ſiciently puniſhed, without any-hazard to her own perſon 
or reputation. She adviſed her to inform the jeweller of 
Fathom's efforts to ſeduce her conjugal fidelity, and im- 
part to him a plan, by which he would have it in his 
power to detect our adventurer in the very act of prac- 
tiſing upon her virtue. 

The lady rehſhed her propoſal, and actually reſolved 
to make an aſſignation with Ferdinand, as uſual, and give 
notice of the appointment to her huſband, that he might 
perſonally diſcover the treachery of his pretended friend, 
and inflict upon him ſuch chaſtiſement as the German's 
brutal diſpoſition thould ſuggeſt, when inflamed by that 
ſpecies of provocation. Had this project been brought 
to bear, Ferdinand, in all likelihood, would have been 
diſqualified from engaging in any future intrigue 3 but 
fate ordained that the deſign ſhould be defeated, in order 
to reſerve him for more important occaſions. 

Before the circumſtances of the plan could be adjuſted, 
it was his good fortune to meet his dulcinea 1n the {treet, 
and, in the midſt of their mutual condolence on the in- 
terruption they had ſuffered in their correſpondence, he 
aſſured her, that he would never give his invention re- 
ſpite, until he ſhould have verified the proteſtations con- 
tained in the letter he had delivered to her diſcreet agent. 
This allufion to a billet ſhe had never received, did not 
fail to alarm her fears, and introduce a very mortifying 
explanation, in which he ſo accurately deſcribed the per- 
fon of the meſſenger, that ſhe forthwith comprehended 


the plot, and communicated to our hero her tentiments 
on that ſubject. | 
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Though he expreſſed infinite anxiety and chagrin at 
this misfortune, which could not fail to raiſe new obſta- 
cles to their love, his heart was a ſtranger to the uncaſi- 
neſs he affected; and rather pleafed with the occaſion, 
which would furniſh him with pretences to withdraw 
himſelf gradually from an intercourſe by this time be- 
come equally cloying and unprofitable. Being well ac- 
quainted with the mother's temperament, he gueſſed the 
preſent ſituation of her thoughts, and concluding ſhe 
would make the jeweller a party in her revenge, he re- 
ſolved from that moment to diſcontinue his viſits, and 
cautiouſly guard againſt any future interview with the 
lady whom he had rendered ſo implacable. 

It was well for our adventurer that his good fortune fo 
ſeaſonably interpoſed z for that ſame day, in the after- 
noon, he was favoured with a billet from the jeweller's 
wife, couched in the ſame tender ſtyle ſhe had formerly 
uſed, and importing an earneſt defire of ſeeing him next 
day at the wonted rendezvous. Although tis penetration 
was ſufficient to perceive the drift of this meſſage, or at 
leaſt to diſcern the riſk he ſhould run in complying with 
her requeſt, yet he was willing to be more fully certified 
of the truth of his ſuſpicion, and wrote an anſwer to the 
billet, in which he aſſured her, that he would repair to 
the place of appointment with all the punctuality of an 


impatient lover. Nevertheleſs, inſtead of performing this 


promiſe, he, in the morning, took poſt in a public houſe 
oppolite to the place of aſſignation, in order to reconnoitre 
the ground, and about noon had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
the German, wrapped in a cloak, enter the door of his 
wife's ſhe-friend, though the appointment was fixed at 
five in the evening. Fathom blefled his good angel for 
having conducted him clear of this conſpiracy, and kept 
his ſtation with great tranquillity til! the hour of meet- 
ing, when he beheld his enraged 'Fhaleitris take the fame 
rout, and enjoyed her diſappointment with incffable ſa- 
tisfaction. | 

Thus favoured with a pretext, he took his leave of her, 
in a letter, giving her to underſtand, that he was no 
{ranger to the barbarous ſnare ſhe had laid for him; and 
upbraiding her with having made ſuch an ungrateful re- 
turn for all his tenderneſs and attachment. She was not 
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backward in conveying a reply to this expoſtulation, 
which ſeemed to have been dictated in all the diſtraction 
of a proud woman who ſees her vengeance baffled, as 
well as her love diſdained. Her letter was nothing but a 
ſucceſſion of reproaches, menaces, and incoherent execra- 
tions. She taxed him with knavery, inſenſibility, and 
diſſimulation; imprecated a thouſand curſes upon his 
head, and threatened not only to perſecute his life with 
all the arts that hell and malice could inſpire, but alſo to 
wound him in the perſon of her daughter-in-law, who 
ſhould be encloſed for life in a convent, where ſhe ſhould 
have leiſure to repent of thoſe looſe and diſorderly prac- 
tices which he had taught her to commit, and of which 
ſhe could not pretend innocence, as they had it in their 
power to confront her with the evidence of her lover's 
own confeſſion, Yet all this denunciation was qualified 
with an alternative, by which he was given to underſtand, 
that the gates of mercy were ſtill open, and that peni- 
tence was capable of waſhing out the deepeſt ſtain of 
uilt. 
y Ferdinand read the whole remonſtrance with great 
compoſure and moderation, and was content to incur the 
hazard of her hate, rather than put her to the trouble of 
making ſuch an effort of generoſity, as would induce her 
to forgive the heinous offence he had committed; nor did 
his apprehenſion for Wilhelmina in the leaſt influence his 
behaviour on this occaſion : So zealous was he for her 
ſpiritual- concerns, that he would have been glad to hear 
ſhe had actually taken the veil ; but he knew ſuch a ſtep 
was not at all agreeable to her diſpoſition, and that no 
violence would be offered to her inclinations on that 
ſcore, unleſs her ſtepmother ſhould communicate to the 
father that letter of Fathom's which ſhe had intercepted, 
and by which the German would be convinced of his 
daughter's backſliding ; but this meaſure, he rightly ſup- 
poſed, the wife would not venture to take, leſt the huſ- 
band, inſtead of taking her advice touching the young 
lady, ſhould ſeek to compromiſe the affair, by offering her 
in marriage to her debaucher, a proffer, which, if accept- 
ed, would overwhelm the mother with vexation and de- 
ſpair. He therefore choſe to truſt to the effects of lenient 
time, which he hoped would gradually weaken the re- 
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ſentment of this Pentheſilea, and diſſolve his connection 
with the other parts of the family, from which he longed 
to be totally detached. 

How well ſoever he might have ſucceeded in his at- 
tempts to ſhake off the yoke of the mother, who by her 
ſituation in life was reſtrained from proſecuting thoſe 
meaſures her reſentment had planned againſt his fortitude 
and indifference ; he would have found greater difficul 
than he had foreſeen, in diſengaging himſelf from the 
daughter, whoſe affections he had won under the moſt 
ſolemn profeſſions of honour and fidelity, and who, now 
ſhe was debarred of his company and converſation, and 
in danger of loſing him for ever, had actually taken the 
reſolution of diſcloſing the amour to her father, that he 
might interpoſe in behalf of her peace and reputation, and 
ſecure her happineſs by the ſanCtion of the church. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Our hero departs from Vienna, and quits the domain of Venus for the 
rough field of Mars. 


Luckitr for our adventurer, before he adhered to this 
determination, the young Count de Melvil was ſummon- 
ed to Preſburg by his father, who deſired to ſee him, be- 
fore he ſhould take the field, in conſequence of a rupture 
between the Emperor and the French King ; and Fathom 
of courſe quitted Vienna, in order to attend his patron, 
after he and Renaldo had reſided two whole years in that 
capital, where the former had made himſelf perfect in all 
the polite exerciſes, become maſter of the French tongue, 
and learned to fpeak the Italian with great facility ; over 
and above thoſe other accompliſhments in which we have 
repreſented him as an inimitable original. 

As for the young Count, his exteriors were ſo much 
improved by the company to which he had acceſs, fince 
his departure from his father's houſe, that his parents 
were equally ſurpriſed and overjoyed at the alteration. 
All that awkwardneſs and ruſticity, which hung upon his 
deportment, was, like the rough coat of a diamond, po- 
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liſhed away; the connection and diſpoſition of his limbs 
ſeemed to have been adjuſted anew ; his carriage was be- 
come eaſy, his air perfectly genteel, and his converſation 
gay and unreſtrained. 'The merit of this reformation was 
in a great meaſure aſcribed to the care and example of Mr. 
Fathom, who was received by the old Count and his lady 
with marks of ſingular friendſhip and eſteem ; nor was 
he overlooked by Mademoiſelle, who ſtill remained in a 
ſtate of celibacy, and ſeemed to have refigned all hope of 
altering her condition; ſhe expreſſed uncommon ſatisfac- 
tion at the return of her old favourite, and re-admitted 
him into the ſame degree of familiarity with which he 
had been honoured before his departure. 

The joy of Tereſa was fo exceſſive at his arrival, that 
ſhe could ſcarce ſuppreſs her raptures, fo as to conceal 
them from the notice of the family; and our hero, upon 
this occaſion, performed the part of an exquiſite actor, in 
diſſembling thoſe tranſports which his boſom never knew. 
So well had this pupil retained the leſſons of her inſtruc- 
tor, that, in the mid{t of thoſe fraudulent appropriations, 


which ſhe ſtill continued to make, the had found means 


to ſupport her intereſt and character with Mademoiſelle, 
and even to acquire ſuch influence in the family, that no 
other ſervant, male or female, could pretend to live under 
the ſame roof, without paying inceſſant homage to this 
artful waiting-woman, and yielding the moſt abject ſub- 
miſſion to her will. 

The young gentlemen having tarried at Preſburg about 
ſix weeks, during which a ſmall field equipage was pre- 
pared for Renaldo, they repaired to the camp at Heil- 
bron, under the auſpices of Count Melvil, in whoſe re- 
giment they carried arms as volunteers, with a view to 
merit promotion in the ſervice by their own perſonal be- 
haviour. Our adventurer would have willingly diſpenſed 
wich this occaſion of ſignalizing himſelf, his talents being 
much better adapted to another ſphere of life; neverthe- 
leſs, he affected uncommon alacrity at the proſpect of 
gathering laurels in the field, and ſubſcribed to his fortune 
with a good grace; foreſeeing, that even in a campaign, 
a man of his art and ingenuity might find means to con- 
ſult his corporal ſafety, without any danger to his reputa- 
tion. Accordingly, before he had lived full three weeks 
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in camp, the damp ſituation, and ſudden change in his 
way of life, had ſuch a violent effect upon his conſtitu- 
tion, that he was deprived of the uſe of all his limbs, 
and mourned, without ceaſing, his hard fate, by which 
he found himſelf precluded from all opportunity of exert- 
ing his diligence, courage and activity, in the character 
of a ſoldier, to which he now aſpired. 

Renaldo, who was actually enamoured of a martial 
life, and miſſed no occaſion of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, con- 
ſoled his companion with great cordiality, encouraged 
him with the hope of ſeeing his conſtitution familiarized 
to the inconveniencies of a camp, and accommodated him 
with every thing which he thought would alleviate the 
pain of his body, as well as the anxiety of his mind. 'The 


old Count, who ſincerely ſympath:zed with his affliction, 


would have perſuaded him to retire into quarters, where 
he could be carefully nurſed, and provided with every 
thing neceſſary to a perſon in his condition ; but ſuch was 
his deſire of glory, that he reſiſted his patron's importu- 
nities with great conſtancy, till at length, ſeeing the old 
gentleman obſtinately determined to conſult his health b 
removing him from the field, he gradually ſuffered him- 
felf to recover the uſe of his hands, made ſhift to fit up 
in his bed, and amuſe himſelf with cards or backgam- 
mon, and, notwithſtanding the feeble condition of his 
legs, ventured to ride out on horſeback to viſit the lines, 
though the Count and his ſon would never yield to his ſo- 
licitations ſo far, as to let him accompany Renaldo in 
thoſe excurſions and reconnoitring parties, by which a vo- 
lunteer inures himſelf to toil and peril, and acquires that 
knowledge in the operations of war, which qualifies him 
for a command in the ſervice. 

Notwithitanding this exemption from all duty, our ad- 
venturer managed matters ſo as to paſs for a youth of in- 
finite mettle, and even rendered his backwardneſs and ti- 
midity ſubſervient to the ſupport of that character, by 
expreſſing an impatience of lying inactive, and a deſire of 
ognaliving his prowels, which even the diſabled condition 
of his body could ſcarce reſtrain. He muſt be a man of 
very weak nerves and exceſſive irreſolution, who can live 
in the midſt of actual ſervice, without imbibing ſome 


portion of military fortitude ; danger becomes habitual, 
Pol. IV. F 
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and loſes a great part of its terror; and as fear is often 
caught by contagion, ſo is courage communicated among 
the individuals of an army. The hope of fame, deſire of 
honours and preferment, envy, emulation, and the dread 
of diſgrace, are motives which co-operate in ſuppreſſing 
that averſion to death or mutilation, which nature hath 
implanted in the human mind; and therefore it is not to 
be wondered at, if Fathom, who was naturally chicken- 
hearted, gained ſome advantages over his diſpoſition be- 
fore the end of the campaign, which happened to be nei- 
ther perilous nor ſevere. 

During the winter, while both armies remained in 
quarters, our adventurer attended his patron to Preſburg, 
and, before the troops were in motion, Renaldo obtained 
a commiſſion, in conſequence of which he went into gar- 
riſon at Philipſburg, whither he was followed by our hero, 
while the old Count's duty called him to the field in a dif- 
ferent place. Ferdinand ſor ſome time had no reaſon to 
be diffatisfied with this diſpoſition, by which he was at 
once delivered from the fatigues of a campaign, and the 
inſpection of a ſevere cenſor, in the perſon of Count 
Melvil ; and his ſatisfaction was {till increaſed by an acci- 
dental meeting with the Tyroleze who had been his con- 
federate at Vienna, and now chanced to ſerve in garriſon, 
on the ſame footing with himſelf. Theſe two knights- 
errant renewed their former correſpondence, and, as all 
ſoldiers are addicted to gaming, levied contributions upon 
all thoſe officers who had money to loſe, and temerity to 


Play: * ; 

owever, they had not long purſued this branch of 
traffic, when their ſucceſs was interrupted by a very ſe- 
Tious occurrence, that for the preſent entirely detached 
the gentlemen in the garriſon from ſuch amuſements. 
The French troops inveſted Fort Kehl, ſituated on the 
Rhine, oppoſite to Straſburg; and the Imperialiſts, dread- 
ing that the next ſtorm would fall upon Philipſburg, em- 
ployed themſelves with great diligence to put that import- 
ant fortreſs in a proper poſture of defence. If the ſuſ- 
penſion of play was diſpleaſing to our hero, the expecta- 
tion of being beſieged was by no means more agreeable. 
He knew the excellence of the French engineers, the 
power of their artillery, and the perſeverance of their ge- 
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neral: He felt, by anticipation, the toils of hard duty up- 
on the works, the horrors of night-alarms, cannonading, 
bombardment, fallies, and mines blown up; and deliber- 
ated with himſelf whether or not he ſhould privately with- 
draw, and take refuge among the beſiegers; but, when 
he reflected that ſuch a ſtep, beſides the infamy that 
mult attend it, would be like that of running upon Scyl- 
la, ſeeking to avoid Charybdis, as he would be expoſed to 
more danger and inconvenience in the trenches than he 
could poſſibly undergo in the town, and after all run the 
riſk of being taken and treated as a deſerter; upon theſe 
conſiderations he reſolved to ſubmit himſelf to his deſ- 
tiny, and endeavoured to mitigate the rigour of his fate 
by thoſe arts he had formerly practiſed with ſucceſs. He 
accordingly found means to enjoy a very bad ſtate of 
health during the whole fiege, which laſted about fix 
weeks after & trenches were opened ; and then the gar- 
riſon marched out by capitulation, with all the honours 
of war. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


He puts himſelf under the guidance of his aſſociate, and ſtumbles upon the 
French camp, where he finiſhes his military career, 


NorTuixe elſe of moment was tranſacted during that 
campaign; and in the winter our adventurer, with the 
young Count, and his friend the Tyroleze, were diſpoſed 


in quarters of cantonment, where Ferdinand made him-_ 


ſelf amends for the chagrin he had undergone, by the ex- 
erciſe of thoſe talents in which he excelled. Not that he 
was fatisfied with the ſphere of life in which he acted; 
though he knew himſelf conſummate in the art of play, 
he was not at all ambitious of a gameſter's name ; nor 
did he find himſelf diſpoſed to hazard thoſe diſcoveries 
and explanations to which herocs of that claſs are fome- 
times neceſſarily expoſed. His aim was to dwell among 
the tents of civil life, undiſturbed by quarrels and the din 
of war, and render mankind ſubſervient to his intereſt, 
not by ſtratagems which irritate, but by that ſuppleneſs 
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of inſinuation, which could not fail to ſooth the temper 
of thoſe on whom he meant to prey. 

He ſaw that all his expectations of Count Melvil's fu- 
ture favour were connected with his choice of a military 
life ; and that his promotion in the ſervice would, in 2 
great meaſure, depend upon his perſonal behaviour in ſuch 
emergencies as he did not at all wiſh to encounter. On 
the other hand, he confided ſo much in his own dexterity 
and addreſs, that he never doubted of being able to rear 
a ſplendid fortune for himſelf, provided he could once 
obtain a fixed and firm foundation. He had in fancy of- 
ten enjoyed a proſpect of England, not only as his native 
country, to which, like a true citizen, he longed to be 
united; but alſo as the land of promiſe, flowing with 
milk and honey, and abounding with ſubjects on which 
he knew his talents would be properly exerciſed. 

Theſe reflections never occurred, without leaving a 
ſtrong impreſſion upon the mind of our adventurer, which 
influenced his deliberations in ſuch a manner, as at length 
amounted to a perfect reſolution of withdrawing himſelf 
privately from a ſervice that teemed with diſagreeable e- 
vents, and of tranſporting himſelf into the country of his 
anceſtors, which he conſidered as the Canaan of all able 
adventurers. But, previous to his appearance on that 
ſtage, he was deſirous of viſiting the metropolis of France, 
in which he hoped to improve himſelf in the knowledge 
of men and things, and acquire ſuch intelligence as would 
qualify him to act a more important part upon the Bri- 
tiſh ſcene. Afﬀter having for ſome time indulged theſe 
proſpects in ſecret, he determined to accommodate him- 
ſelf with the company and experience of the Tyroleze, 
whom, under the ſpecious title of an affociate, he knew 
he could convert into a very ſerviceable tool, in forward- 
ing the execution of his own projects. 

Accordingly, the inclination of this confederate was 
ſounded by diſtant hints, and being found apt, our hero 
made him privy to his deſign of decamping without beat 
of drum; though, at the ſame time, he begged his advice 
touching the method of their departure, that he might re- 
tire with as much delicacy as the nature of ſuch a ſtep 
would permit. Divers conſultations were held upon this 
ſubject, before they adhered to the reſolution of making 
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their eſcape from the army, after it ſhould have taken the 
field in the ſpring; becauſe, in that caſe, they would have 
frequent opportunities of going abroad on foraging par- 
ties, and, during one of theſe excurſions, might retire in 
ſuch a manner as to perſuade their companions that they 
had fallen into the enemy's hands. 

Agreeable to this determination, the camp was no ſoon- 
er formed in Alſace, than our affociates began to make 
preparations for their march, and had already taken all 
the previous meaſures for their departure, when an acci- 
dent happened, which our hero did not fail to convert to 
his own advantage: This was no other than the deſertion 
of Renaldo's valet, who, in conſequence of a gentle chaſ- 
tiſement, which he had richly merited, thought proper to 
diſappear, after having plundered his maſter's portman- 
teau, which he had forced open for the purpoſe. Ferdi- 
nand, who was the firſt perſon that diſcovered the theft, 
immediately comprehended the whole adventure, and, 


taking it for granted that the delinquent would never re- 


turn, reſolved to finiſh what the fugitive had imperfectly 


performed. | 
Being favoured with the unreſerved confidence of the 


young Count, he inſtantly had recourſe to his bureau, the 


locks of which he found means to burſt open, and exa- 


mining a private drawer contrived with great art to con- 
ceal Renaldo's jewels and caſh, made himſelf maſter of 
the contents without heſitation 3 then cutting open his 
cloak-bag, and ſtrewing the tent with his linen and 
clothes, * to raiſe his voice, and produce ſuch a cla- 
mour as alarmed the whole neighbourhood, and brought 
2 great many ofhcers into the tent. 

He on this, as on all other occaſions, performed his cue 
to a miracle, expreſſing confuſion and concern ſo natural- 
ly in his geſtures and exclamation, that no man could poſ- 
ſibly ſuſpect his ſincerity ; nay, to ſuch a degree of fineſſe 
did his cunning amount, that when his friend and patron 
entered, in conſequence of an intimation he ſoon receiv- 
ed of his loſs, our adventurer exhibited undoubted ſigns 
of diſtraction and delirium, and, ſpringing upon Renaldo 
with all the frantic fury of a bedlamite, “ Villain! (cried 
he) reſtore the effects you have ſtole from your maſter, 
or you ſhall be immediately committed to the care of the 
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S mortified M. de Melvil might be at 


is own misfortune, the condition of his friend ſeemed to 


touch him more nearly; he undervalued his own loſs, as 
a trifle that could be eaſily repaired; ſaid every thing 
which he thought would tend to ſooth and compoſe the 
agitation of Ferdinand; and, finally prevailed upon him 
to retire to reſt, The calamity was wholly attributed to 
the deſerter; and Renaldo, far from ſuſpecting the true 
author, took occaſion, from his behaviour on this emer- 
gency, to admire him as a mirror of integrity and attach- 
ment; in ſuch an exquiſite manner did he plan all his 
deſigns, that almoſt every inſtance of his fraud furniſhed 
matter of triumph to his reputation. 

Having thus profitably exerciſed his genius, this ſubtle 
politician thought it high time to relinquiſh his milita 
expeCtations, and, ſecuring all his valuable acquiſitions 
about his own perſon, rode out with his underſtrapper, 
in the midſt of fifty dragoons, who went in queſt of fo- 
rage. While the troopers were employed in making u 
their truſſes, the two adventurers advanced towards the 
ſkirt of a wood, on pretence of reconnoitring, and the 
Tyroleze, who undertook to be our hero's guide, direct- 
ing him to a path which leads towards Straſburg, they 
ſuddenly vaniſhed from the eyes of their companions, who 
in a few minutes hearing the report of ſeveral piſtols, 
which the confederates purpoſely fired, conjeCtured that 
they had fallen in with a party of French, by whom they 
were made priſoners of war. | 

The Tyroleze had over- rated his own knowledge, when 
he took upon himſelf the charge of conducting our hero; 
for, upon their arrival at a certain place, where two roads 
croſſed each other, he chanced to follow that which not 
only fruſtrated their intention, but even led them direct- 
ly to the French camp: So that, in the twilight, they fell 
in upon one of the out-guards, before they were aware 
of their miſtake. Whatever confuſion and perplexity they 
might undergo, when they heard themſelves queſtioned 
by the centinel on the advanced poſt, certain it is, they 
betrayed no ſymptoms of fear or diſorder z but, while 
Ferdinand endeavoured to recollect himſelf, his fellow- 
traveller, with the appearance of admirable intrepidity 
and preſence of mind, told the ſoldier, that he and his 
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companion were two gentlemen of family, who had quit- 
ted the Auſtrian army, on account of having ſuſtained 
ſome ill uſage, which they had no opportunity of reſent- 
ing in any other way; and that they were come to offer 
their ſervices to the French general, to whoſe quarters 
they deſired to be immediately conveyed. 

The centinel, to whom ſuch an inſtance of deſertion 
was neither rare, nor indeed uncommon, directed them 
without ſcruple to the next poſt, where they found a ſer- 
jeant's party, from which, at their requeſt, they were 
tranſmitted to the officer of the grand guard, and by him 
next morning introduced to Count Coigny, who very po- 
litely received them as voluntcers in the army of France. 
Though this tranſlation was not at all to our hero's liking, 
he was forced to acquieſce in his fate, glad to find him- 
ſelf, on theſe terms, in poſſeſſion of his effects, of which 
he would otherwiſe have been infallibly rifled. 

This campaign, however, was the molt diſagreeable 
period of his =». #8 life z becauſe the manner m which 
he had entered into the ſervice ſubjected him to the par- 
ticular obſervation and notice of the French oſhcers ; ſo 
that he was obliged to be very alert in his duty, and ſum- 
mon all his fortitude to maintain the character he had aſ- 
ſumed. What rendered his ſituation {till more unpalat- 
able, was the activity of both armies in the courſe of this 
ſeaſon, during which, over and above Yundry fatiguing 
marches and counter-marches, he was perſonally engaged 
in the affair of Halleh, which was very obſtinate, where, 
being in the ſkirts of the detachment, he was actually 
wounded in the face by the ſword of an huffar ; but this 
was, luckily for him, the laſt time he found himſelf un- 
der the neceſſity of exerting his military proweſs, for a 
ceſſation of arms was proclaimed, before he was cured of 
his wound, and peace concluded about the end of the 
campaign. 

During his ſojourn in the French camp, he aſſumed 
the character of a man of family, who, being diſguſted 
at ſome ſupercilious treatment he had met with in the 
German ſervice, and at the ſame time ambitious of car- 
rying arms under the banners of France, took the oppor- 
tunity of retreating by ſtealth from his friends, accompa- 
med only by one with whom he could intruſt his inten- 
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tion. In this capacity he had managed his matters to 
ſuch advantage, that many French officers of rank were 
very well diſpoſed to contribute their intereſt in his be- 
half, had his inclination verged towards promotion in the 
army; but he thought proper to conceal his real deſign, 
under the ſpecious pretext of longing to ſee the metro- 
polis of France, that centre of pleaſure and politeneſs, in 
which he propoſed to ſpend ſome time for the improve- 
ment of his addreſs and underſtanding. Theſe were mo- 
tives too laudable to be oppoſed by his new patrons, ſome 
of whom furniſhed him with letters of recommendation 
to certain noblemen of the firſt rank at the court of Ver- 
ſailles, for which place he and his companion ſet out from 
the banks of the Rhine, very well ſatished with the ho- 
nourable diſmiſſion they had obtained from a life of in- 
convenience, danger, and alarm. 


CHAPTER XX. 


He prepares a ſtratagem, but finds himſelf countermined; proceeds on 
his journey, and is overtaken by a terrible tempeſt, 


In the courſe of this journey, Ferdinand, who was never 


deficient in his political capacity, held a ſecret conclave 
with his own thoughts, not only touching the plan of his 
own future conduct, but alfa concerning his aſſociate, of 
whoſe fidelity and adherence he began to entertain ſuch 
doubts as diſcouraged him from the proſecution of that 
deſign, in which the Tyroleze had been at firſt included : 
For he had lately obſerved him practiſe the arts of his 
occupation among the French officers, with ſuch rapacity 
and want of caution, as indicated a dangerous temerity 
of temper, as well as a furious rage of acquiring, which 
might be ſome time or other ſatiated upon his own friends. 
In other words, our adventurer was afraid that his ac- 
complice would profit by his knowledge of the road and 
countries through which they trayelled, and, after having 
made free with his moſt valuable effects, in conſequence 
of the familiarity ſubſiſting between them, leave him ſomg 
morning without the ceremony of a formal adieu. 
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Arouſed by this ſuſpicion, he reſolved to 2 the 
ſuppoſed intention of the Tyroleze, by taking his own 
departure in the ſame abrupt manner; and this ſcheme 
he actually put in execution, upon their arrival in Bar-le- 
duc, where it was agreed they ſhould ſpend a day to re- 
poſe and refreſh themſelves from the fatigue of hard rid- 
ing. Ferdinand, therefore, taking the advantage of his 
companion's abſence, for the Tyroleze had walked abroad 
to view the town, found means to hire a peaſant, who 
undertook to conduct him through a by-road as far as 
Chalons, and with his guide he accordingly ſet out on 
horſeback, after having diſcharged the bill, left a blank 
paper ſealed up in form of a letter, directed to his friend, 
and ſecured behind his own ſaddle a pair of leathern bags 
in which his jewels and caſh were uſually contained. 80 
- eager was our hero to leave the Tyroleze at a conſider- 
able diſtance behind, that he rode all night at a round 
pace without halting, and next morning found himſelf at 
a village diſtant thirteen good leagues from any part of 
the rout which he and his companion had at firit reſolv- 
ed to purſue. | 

Here, thinking himſelf ſafely delivered from the cauſe 


of all his apprehenſion, he determined to lie incognito 


for a few days, ſo as that he might run no riſk of an ac- 
cidental meeting upon the road with the perſon whoſe 
company he had forſaken ; and accordingly took poſleſ- 
ſion of an apartment, in which he went to reſt, deſiring 
his guide to wake him when dinner ſhould be ready. 
Having enjoyed a very comfortable refreſhment of flecp, 
with his bags under his pillow, he was ſummoned, ac- 
cording to his direCtion, and ate a very hearty meal, with 
great tranquillity and internal ſatisfaction. In the after- 
noon he amuſed himſelf with happy prefages and ideal 
proſpects of his future fortune, and, in the midſt of theie 
imaginary banquets, was ſeized with an inclination of 
realizing his bliſs, and regaling his eye-fight with the 
fruits of that ſucceſs which bad hitherto attended his en- 
deavours. Thus inflamed, he opened the repoſitory, and, 
O reader ! what were his reflections, when, in lieu of 
Mademoiſelle Melvil's ear-rings and necklace, the Ger- 
man's golden chain, divers jewels of conſiderable value, 


the ſpoils of ſundry dupes, and about two hundred du- 
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cats in ready money, he found neither more nor leſs than 
a parcel of ruſty nails, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to 
reſemble in weight and bulk the moveables he had loſt. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed our adventurer made this diſ- 
covery without emotion. If the eternal ſalvation of man- 
kind could have been purchaſed for the tenth part of his 
treaſure, he would haye left the whole ſpecies in a ſtate 
of reprobation, rather than redeem them at that price, 
unleſs he had ſeen in the bargain ſome evident advantage 
to his own concerns ; One may therefore eaſily conceive 
with what milkineſs of reſignation he bore the loſs of the 
whole, and ſaw himſelf reduced from ſuch affluence to 
the neceſſity of depending upon about twenty ducats, 
and ſome looſe filver, which he carried in his pocket, 
for his expence upon the road. However bitter this pill 
might be in ſwallowing, he ſo far maſtered his mortifica- 
tion, as to digeſt it with a good grace : His own penetra- 
tion at once pointed out the canal through which this 
misfortune had flowed upon him; he forthwith placed 
the calamity to the account of the Tyroleze, and never 
doubting that he had retired with the booty acroſs the 
Rhine, into ſome place to which he knew Fathom would 
not follow his footſteps, he formed the melancholy reſo- 
Jution of purſuing with all deſpatch his journey to Paris, 
that he might, with all convenient expedition, indemnify 
himſelf for the diſcomfiture he had ſuſtained. 
Wich regard to his confederate, his conjecture was per- 
fectly right; that adventurer, though infinitely inferior 
to our hero in point of genius and invention, had mani- 
feſtly the advantage of him in the articles of age and ex- 
perience; he was no ſtranger to Fathom's qualifications, 
the happy exertion of which he had often ſeen. He 
knew him to be an economiſt of the moſt frugal order, 
conſequently concluded his finances were worthy of ex- 
amination; and, upon the true principles of a * 
eaſed him of the encumbrance, taking it for granted, that, 
in ſo doing, he only precluded Ferdinand from the power 
of acting the ſame tragedy upon him, ſhould ever oppor- 
tunity concur with his inclination. He had therefore 
concerted his meaſures with the dexterity of an experien- 
ced conveyancer, and, ſnatching the occaſion, while our 
hero, travel-tainted, lay ſunk in the arms of profound re- 
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pole, he ripped up the ſeams of the leather depoſitory, 
withdrew the contents, introduced the parcel of nails, 
which he had made up for the purpoſe, and then repaired 
the breach with great deliberation. 

Had Fathom's good genius prompted him to examine 
his effects next morning, the Tyroleze, in all probability, 
would have maintained his acquiſition by force of arms ; 
for his perſonal courage was rather more determined than 
that of our adventurer, and he was conſcious of his own 
aſcendency in this particular; but his good fortune pre- 
vented ſuch explanation. Immediately after dinner, he 
availed himſelf of his knowledge, and betaking himſelf to 
a remote part of the town, ſet out in a poſt chaiſe for Lune- 
ville, while our hero was meditating his own eſcape. 

Fathom's conception was ſufficient to comprehend the 
whole of this adventure, as ſoon as his chagrin would 
give his ſagacity fair play; nor would he allow his reſo- 
lution to fink under the trial; on the contrary, he de- 
parted from the village that ſame afternoon, under the 
auſpices of his conductor, and found himſelf benighted 
in the midſt of a foreſt, far from the habitations of men. 
The darkneſs of the night, the ſilence and ſolitude of the 
place, the indiſtinct images of the trees that appeared on 
every fide, & ſtretching their extravagant arms athwart 
the gloom,” conſpired with the dejection of ſpirits oc- 
caſioned by his loſs, to diſturb his fancy, and raiſe ſtrange 
phantoms in his imagination. Although he was not na- 
turally ſuperſtitious, his mind began to be invaded with 
an awful horror, that gradually prevailed over all the con- 
ſolations of reaſon and philoſophy ; nor was his heart free 
from the terrors of aſſaſſination. In order to diſlipate 
theſe diſagreeable reveries, he had recourſe to the con- 
verſation of his guide, by whom he was entertained with 
the hiſtory of divers travellers who had been robbed and 
murdered by ruffians, whoſe retreat was in the receſſes of 
that very wood. | 

In the midſt of this communication, which did not at 
all tend to the elevation of our hero's ſpirits, the conduc- 
tor made an excuſe for dropping behind, while our travel- 
ler Jogged on in expectation of being joined again by him 
in a few minutes: He was however diſappointed in that 
hope; the ſound of the other horſe's feet by degrees grew 
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more and more faint, and at laſt altogether died away. 
Alarmed at this circumſtance, Fathom halted in the 
middle of the road, and liſtened with the moſt fearful at- 
tention ; but his ſenſe of hearing was ſaluted with nought 
but the diſmal ſighings of the trees, that ſeemed to foretel 
an approaching ſtorm. Accordingly, the heavens con- 
tracted a more dreary aſpect, the lightning began to gleam, 
the thunder to roll, and the tempeſt, raiſing its voice to a 
tremendous roar, deſcended in a torrent of rain. 

In this emergency, the fortitude of our hero was al- 
molt quite overcome. So many concurring circumſtances 
of danger and diſtreſs might have appalled the moſt un- 
daunted breaſt ; what impreſſion then muſt they have 
made upon the mind of Ferdinand, who was by no means 
a man to ſet fear at defiance | Indeed, he had well nigh 
loſt the uſe of his reflection, and was actually invaded to 
the ſkin, before he could recolle& himſelf ſo far as to 
quit the road, and ſeek for ſhelter among the thickets 
that ſurrounded him. Having rode ſome furlongs into 
the foreit, he took his ſtation under a tuft of tall trees, 
that ſcreened him from the ſtorm, and in that fituation 
called a council within himſelf, to deliberate upon his 
next excurſion. He perſuaded himſelf that his guide had 
deſerted him for the preſent, in order to give intelligence 
of a traveller to ſome gang of robbers with whom he was 
connected; and that he muſt of neceſlity fall a prey to 
thoſe banditti, unleſs he ſhould have the good fortune to 
elude their ſearch, and diſentangle himſelf from the mazes 
of the wood. 

Harrowed with theſe apprehenſions, he reſolved to 
commit himſelf to the mercy of the hurricane, as of two 
evils the leaſt, and penetrate ſtraight forwards through 
ſome devious opening, until he ſhould be delivered from 
the foreſt. For this purpoſe he turned his horſe's head 
in a line quite contrary to the direction of the high road 
which he had left, on the ſuppoſition that the robbers 
would purſue that track in queſt of him, and that they 
would never dream of his deſerting the highway, to 
traverſe an unknown foreſt, amidit the darkneſs of ſuch 
a boiſterous night. After he had continued in this pro- 
greſs through a ſucceſſion of groves, and bogs, and thorns, 
and brakes, by which not only his clothes, but alſo his 
2, 
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{kin ſuffered in a grievous manner, while every nerve 
quivered with eagerneſs and diſmay, he at length reached 
an open plain, and purſuing his courſe, in full hope of 
arriving at ſome village, where his life would be fate, he 
deſcried a ruſh-light at a diſtance, which he looked upon 
as the ſtar of his good fortune, and riding towards it at 
full ſpeed, arrived at the door of a lone cottage, into 
which he was admitted by an old woman, who, under- 
ſtanding he was a bewildered traveller, received him with 
great hoſpitality. 

When he learned from his hoſteſs, that there was not 
another houſe within three leagues ; that ſhe could ac- 
commodate him with a tolerable bed, and his horſe with 
lodging and oats, he thanked Heaven for his good fortune, 
in ſtumbling upon this homely habitation, and determined 
to paſs the night under the protection of the old cottager, 
who gave him to underſtand, that her huſband, who was 
a faggot-maker, had gone to the next town to diſpoſe of 
his merchandiſe ; and that, in all probability, he would 
not return till next morning, on account of the tempeſtu- 
ous night. Ferdinand ſounded the beldame with a thou- 
ſand artful interrogations, and ſhe anſwered with ſuch 
appearance of truth and ſimplicity, that he concluded his 
perſon was quite ſecure; and, after having been regaled 
with a diſh of eggs and bacon, deſired ſhe would conduct 
him into the chamber where ſhe propoſed he ſhould take 
his repoſe. He was accordingly uſhered up by a ſort of 
ladder into an apartment furniſhed with a ſtanding bed, 
and almoſt half filled with truſſes of ſtraw. He ſeemed 
extremely well pleaſed with his lodging, which in reality 
exceeded his expectation; and his kind Jandlady, cau- 
tioning him againſt letting the candle approach the com- 


buſtibles, took her leave, and locked the door on the 
outſide. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
He falls upon Scylla, ſeeking to avoid Charybdis. 


F AT Hou, whoſe own principles taught him to be ſuſpi- 
cious, and ever upon his guard againſt the treachery of 
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his ſellow- creatures, could have diſpenſed with this in- 
ſtance of her care, in confining her gueſt to her chamber, 
and began to be ſeized with ſtrange fancies, when he ob- 
ſerved that there was no bolt on the inſide of the door, 
by which he might ſecure himſelf from intruſion. In con- 
ſequence of theſe ſuggeſtions, he propoſed to take an ac- 
curate ſurvey of every object in the apartment, and, in 
the courſe of his inquiry, had the mortification to find 
the dead body of a man, ſtill warm, who had been lately 
ſtabbed, and concealed beneath ſeveral bundles of ſtraw. 

Such a diſcovery could not fail to fill the breaſt of 
our hero with unſpeakable horror; for he concluded that 
he himſelf would undergo the ſame fate before morning, 
without the interpoſition of a miracle in his favour. In 
the firſt tranſports of his dread, he ran to the window, 
with a view to eſcape by that outlet, and found his flight 
effectually obſtructed by divers ſtrong bars of iron. Then 
his heart began to palpitate, his hair to briſtle up, and his 
knees to totter; his thoughts teemed with preſages oſ 
death and deſtruction ; his conſcienc roſe up in judgment 
againſt him, and he underwent a ſevere paroxyſm of diſ- 
may and diſtraction. His ſpirits were agitated into a 
ſtate of fermentation that produced a ſpecies of reſolution 
akin to that which is inſpired by brandy or other ſtrong 
liquors, and, by an impulſe that ſeemed ſupernatural, he 
was immediately hurried into meaſures for his own pre- 
ſervation. 

What upon a leſs intereſting occaſion his imagination 
durſt not propoſe, he now executed without ſcruple or 
remorſe. He undreſſed the corpſe that lay bleeding 
among the ſtraw, and, conveying it to the bed in his 
arms, depoſited it in the attitude of a perſon who ſleeps at 
his eaſe; then he extinguiſhed the light, took poſſeſſion of 
the place from whence the body had been removed, and, 
holding a piſtol ready cocked in, each hand, waited for 
the ſequel with that determined purpoſe which 1s often 
the immediate production of deſpair. About midnight 
he heard the ſound of feet aſcending the ladder ; the door 
was ſoftly opened; he ſaw the ſhadow of two men ſtalk- 
ing towards the bed, a dark lanthorn being unſhrouded, 
directed their aim to the ſuppoſed ſleeper, and he that 
held it, thruſt a poniard to his heart; the force of the 
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blow made a compreſſion on the cheſt, and a ſort of groan 
iſſued from the windpipe of the defunct; the ſtroke was 
repeated, without producing a repetition of the note, ſo 
that the aſſaſſins concluded the work was effectually done, 
and retired for the preſent with a deſign to return and rifle 
the deceaſed at their leiſure. 

Never had our hero ſpent a moment in ſuch agony as 
he felt during this operation; the whole ſurface of his 
body was covered with a cold ſweat, and his nerves were 
relaxed with an univerſal palſy : In ſhort, he remained in 
a trance that, in all probability, contributed to his ſafety ; 
for, had he retained the uſe of his ſenſes, he might have 
been diſcovered by the tranſports of his fear. The firſt 
uſe he made of his retrieved recollection, was to perceive 
that the aſſaſſins had left the door open in their retreat; 
and he would have inſtantly availed himſelf of this their 
neglect, by ſallying out upon them, at the hazard of his 
life, had he not been reſtrained by a converſation he 
overheard in the room below, importing, that the ruffians 
were going to ſet out upon another expedition, in hopes 
of finding more prey: They accordingly departed, after 
having laid ſtrong injunctions upon the old woman to 
keep the door fait locked during their abſence ; and Fer- 
dinand took his reſolution without farther delay. So ſoon 
as, by his conjecture, the robbers were at a ſuſſicient 
diſtance from the houſe, he roſe from his lurking-place, 
moved ſoftly towards the bed, and, rummaging the pock- 
ets of the deceaſed, found a purſe well- ſtored with du- 
cats, of which, together with a filver watch and a dia- 
mond ring, he immediately poſſeſſed himſelf without 
ſcruple; then, deſcending with great care and circum- 
ſpection into the lower apartment, ſtood before the old 
beldame, before ſhe had the leaſt intimation of his ap- 
proach. 

Accuſtomed as ſhe was to the trade of blood, the hoary 
hag did not behold this apparition without giving ſigns of 
infinite terror and aſtoniſhment, believing it was no other 
than the ſpirit of her ſecond gueſt, who had been mur- 
dered ; ſhe fell upon her knees, and began to recommend 
herſelf to the protection of the ſaints, croſſing herſelf 
with as much devotion as if ſhe had been entitled to the 
Particular care and attention of Heaven. Nor did her 
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anxiety abate, when ſhe was undeceived in this her ſup- 
poſition, and underſtood it was no phantom, but the real 
ſubſtance of the ſtranger, who, without ſtaying to upbraid 
her with the enormity of her crimes, commanded her, on 
gem of immediate death, to produce his horſe, to which 

eing conducted, he ſet her upon the ſaddle without de- 
lay, and, mounting behind, inveſted 'her with the ma- 
nagement of the reins, ſwearing, in a moſt peremptory 
tone, that the only chance ſhe had for her life, was in 
directing him ſafely to the next town; and that, ſo ſoon 
as ſhe ſhould give him the leaſt cauſe to doubt her fidelity 


in the performance of that taſk, he would on the inſtant 


act the part of her executioner. 

This declaration had its effect upon the withered He- 
cate, who, with many ſupplications for mercy and for- 
giveneſs, promiſed to guide him in ſafety to a certain vil- 
lage at the diſtance of two leagues, where he might lodge 
in ſecurity, and be provided with a freſh horſe, or other 
convenience, for purſuing his intended rout. On theſe 
conditions he told her the might deſerve his clemency ; 
and they accordingly took their departure together, ſhe 
being placed aſtride upon the ſiddle, holding the bridle 
in one hand, and a {witch in the other; and our adven- 
turer ſitting on the crupper, ſuperintending her conduct, 
and keeping the muzzle of a piſtol cloſe at her ear. In 
this equipage they travelled acroſs part of the fame wood 
in which his guide had forſaken him ; and it 1s not to be 
ſuppoſed that he paſſed his time in the moſt agreeable re- 
verie, while he found himſelf involved in the labyrinth of 
thoſe ſhades, which he conſidered as the haunts of rob- 
bery and aſſaſſination. 

Common fear was a comfortable ſenſation to what he 
felt in this excurſion. The firſt ſteps he had taken for 
his preſervation, were the effects of mere inſtinct, while 
his faculties were extinguiſhed or ſuppreſſed by deſpair; 
but now, as his reflection began to recur, he was haunt- 
ed by the moſt intolerable apprehenfions. Every whiſ- 
per of the wind through the thickets was ſwelled into 
the hoarſe menaces of murder, the ſhaking of the boughs 
was conſtrued into the brandiſhing of poniards, and 
every ſhadow of a tree became the apparition of a ruf- 
fian eager for blood. In ſhort, at each of theſe occur- 
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rences he felt what was infinitely more tormenting than 
the ſtab of a real dagger; and at every freſh filip of his 
fear, he acted as a remembrancer to his conductreſs, in 
a new volley of imprecations, importing, that her life was 
abſolutely connected with his opinion of his own ſafety. 
Human nature could not long ſubſiſt under ſuch com- 
plicated terror: At laſt he found himſelf clear of the 
foreſt, and was bleſſed with the diitant view of an inha- 
bited place: He then began tb exerciſe his thoughts upon 
a new ſubject. He debated with himſelf, whether he 
ſhould make a parade of his intrepidity and public ſpirit, 
by diſcloſing his achievement, and ſurrendering his guide 
to the penalty of the law; or leave the old hag and her 
accomplices to the remorſe of their own conſciences, and 
proceed quietly on his journey to Paris, in undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of the prize he had already obtained. This laſt 
ſtep he determined to take, upon recollecting, that, in 


the courſe of his information, the ſtory of the murdered. 


ſtranger would infallibly attract the attention of juſtice, 
and, in that caſe, the effects he had borrowed from the 
defunct muſt be refunded for the benefit of thoſe who 
had a right to the ſucceſſion. This was an argument 
which our adventurer could not reſiſt ; he foreſaw that 
he ſhould be ſtripped of his acquiſition, which he looked 
upon as the fair fruits of his valour and ſagacity; and, 
moreover, be detained as an evidence againſt the robbers, 
to the manifeſt detriment of his affairs: Perhaps too he 
had motives of conſcience, that diſſuaded him from bear- 
ing witneſs againſt a ſet of people whoſe principles did 
not much differ from his own. 

Influenced by ſuch conſiderations, he yielded to the 
ſirſt importunity of the beliame, whom he diſmiſſed at a 
very [mall diſtance from the village, after he had earneſt- 
ly exhorted her to quit ſuch an attrocious courſe of life, 
and atone for her paſt crimes, by ſacrificing her aſlociates 
to the demands of juſtice. She did not fail to vow a 
perfect reſormation, and to proſtrate herſelf before him 
tor the favour the had found; then ſhe betook herſelf to 
her habitation, with full purpoſe of adviſing her fellow- 
murderers to repair with all deſpatch to the village, and 
impeach our hero, who, wiſely diſtruſting her profeſ- 


tions, ſtaid no longer in the place than to hire a guide 
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for the next ſtage, which brought him to the city of Cha- 
lons ſur Marne, 4 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


88 


He arrives at Paris, and is pleaſed with his reception. 


Hs was not fo ſmitten with the delightful ſituation of 
this ancient town, but that he abandoned it as ſoon as he 
could procure a poſt-chaiſe, in which he arrived at Paris, 
witl. out having been expoſed to any other troubleſome ad- 
venture upon the road. He took lodgings at a certain 
hotel in the Fauxbourg de St. Germain, which is the ge- 
neral rendezvous of all the ſtrangers that reſort to this 
capital, and now fincerely congratulated himſelf upon his 
happy eſcape from his Hungarian connections, and from 3 
the ſnares of the banditti, as well as upon the ſpoils of f 
the dead body, and his arrival at Paris, from whence 4 
there was ſuch a ſhort conveyance to England, whither 
he was attracted, by far other motives than that of filial | * 
veneration for his native ſoil. 9 
He ſuppreſſed all his letters of recommendation, which 1 
he juſtly concluded would ſubject him to a tedious courſe 
of attendance upon the great, and lay him under the ne- 
ceſſity of ſoliciting preferment in the army, than which 
nothing was farther from his inclination ; and reſolved to | 
make his appearance in the character of a private gentle- | 
man, which would ſupply him with opportunities of exa- 
mining the different ſcenes of life in ſuch a gay metropolis, 
ſo as that he ſhould be able to chooſe 4 ſphere in 
which he could move the moſt effeQtually to his own ad- 
vantage. He accordingly hired an occaſional domeſtic, 
and, under the denomination of Count Fathom, which 
he had retained fince his elopement from Renaldo, re- 
paired to dinner at an ordinary, to which he was directed 
as a reputable place, frequented by faſhionable ſtrangers 
of all nations. | 

He found this piece of information perfectly juſt ; for 
he no ſooner entered the apartment, than his ears were 
faluted with a ſtrange confuſion of ſounds, among which 
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he at once diſtinguiſhed the High and Low Dutch, bar- 
barous French, Italian, and Englith languages. He was 
rejoiced at this occaſion of diſplaying his own qualifica- 
tions, took his place at one of three long tables, betwixt 
a Weſtphalian count and a Bolognian marquis, inſinuat- 
ed himſelf into the converſation with his uſual addreſs, 


and in leſs than half an hour, found means to accoſt 


a native of each different country in his own mother- 
tongue. 

Such extenſive knowledge did not paſs unobſerved. A 
French abbe, in a provincial dialect, complimented him 
upon his retaining that purity in pronunciation, which is 
not to be found in the ſpeech of a Pariſian. The Bolog- 
nian, miſtaking him for a Tuſcan, “ Sir (ſaid he), I pre- 
ſume you are Hom Florence : I hope the illuſtrious houſe 
of Lorrain leaves you gentlemen of that famous city, no 
room to regret the loſs of your own princes.” 'The 
caſtle of Verſailles becoming the ſubject of converſation, 
Monſieur le Compte appealed to him, as to a native Ger- 
man, whether it was not inferior in point of magni- 
ficence to the Chateau of Grubenhagen : The Dutch 
officer, addreſſing himſelf to Fathom, drank to the pro- 
ſperity of Faderland, and aſked if he had not once ſerv- 
ed in garriſon at Shenkenſchans; and an Engliſh knight 
{wore, with great afſurance, that he had frequently ram- 
bled with him at midnight among the hundreds of Drury. 

To each perſon he replied in a polite, though myſte- 
rious manner, which did not fail to enhance their opinion 
of his good breeding and importance; and, long before 
the deſſert appeared, he was by all the company ſuppoſed 
to be a perſonage of great confequence, who for ſome 
ſubſtantial reaſons, found it convenient to keep himſelf 
incognito. This being the caſe, it is not to be doubt- 
ed that particular civilities were poured upon him from 
all quarters : He perceived their ſentiments, and encou- 
raged them, by behaving with that ſort of complaiſance 
which ſeems to be the reſult of engaging condeſcenſion 
in a character of ſuperior dignity and ſtation. His affa- 
bility was general ; but his chief attention limited to thoſe 
re already mentioned, who chanced to ſit neareſt 

im at table; and he no ſooner gave them to underſtand 
that he was an utter ſtranger in Paris, than they unani- 
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mouſly begged to have the honour of making him ac- 
quainted with the different curiofities peculiar to that 
metropolis. 

He accepted of their hoſpitality, accompanied them to 
a coffeehouſe in the afternoon, from whence they repair- 


ed to the opera, and afterwards adjourned to a noted hotel, 


in order to ſpend the remaining part of the evening. It 
was here that our hero ſecured himſelf effectually in the 
footing he had gained in their good graces : He in a mo- 
ment ſaw through all the characters of the party, and 
adapted himſelf to the humour of each individual, with- 
out deſcending from that elevation of behaviour which 
he perceived would operate among them in his behalf. 
With the Italian he diſcourſed on muſic, in the ſtyle of a 
connoiſſeur; and indeed had a better claim to that title 
than the generality of thoſe upon whom it 1s uſually con- 
ferred ; for he underſtood the art in theory as well as in 
practice, and would have made no contemptible figure 
among the beſt performers of the age. 

He harangued upon talle and genius to the abbe, who 
was a wit and critic, ex icio, or rather ex ve/titu : For a 
young pert Frenchman, the very moment he puts on the 
petit collet, or little band, looks upon himſelf as an in- 
ſpired ſon of Apollo; and every one of the fraternity 
thinks it incumbent upon him to aſſert the divinity of his 
miſſion. In a word, the abbes are a ſet of people that 
bear a ſtrong analogy to the templars in London. Fools 
of each fabric, ſharpers of all ſorts, and dunces of every 
degree, profeſs themſelves of both orders. The tem- 
plar is generally, ſpeaking, a prig, fo is the abbe : Both 
are diſtinguiſhed by an air of petulance and ſelf-conceit, 
which holds a middle rank betwixt the inſolence of a 
firſt-rate buck, and the learned pride of a ſupercilious 
pedant. The abbe is ſuppoſed to be a younger brother 
in queſt of preferment in the church : 'The temple is 
conſidered as a receptacle or ſeminary for younger ſons 
intended for the bar; but a great number of each pro- 
feſſion turn aſide into other paths of life, long before 
they reach theſe propoſed goals: An abbe is often meta- 
morphoſed into a foot ſoldier z a templar ſometimes ſinks 
into an attorney's clerk : The galleys of France abound 
with abbes; and many templars may be found in our Ame- 
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rican plantations; not to mention thoſe who have made a 
public exit nearer home. Yet I would not have it thought 
that my deſcription includes every individual of thoſe ſo- 
cieties. Some of the greateſt ſcholars, politicians, and 
wits, that ever Europe produced, have wore the habit of 
an abbẽ; and many of our molt noble families in Eng- 
land derive their honours from thoſe who have itudied 
law in the temple: The worthy ſons of every commu- 
nity ſhall always be ſacred from my cenſure and ridicule 
and, while I laugh at the folly of particular members, I 
can ſtill honour and revere the inſtitution. 

But, let us return from this compariſon, which ſome 
readers may think impertinent and unſeaſonable; and ob- 
ſerve, that the Weſtphalian count, Dutch oflicer, and 
Engliſh knight, were not excepted from the particular re- 
gard and attention of our adventurer : Ie pledged the 
German in every bumper; flattered the Hollander with 
compliments upon the induitry, wealth, and policy of the 
Seven United Provinces; but he reſerved his chief bat- 
tery for his own countryman, on the ſuppolition that he 
was, in all reſpects, the beit adapted for the purpoles of 
a needy gameſter: Him, therefore, he cultivated with ex- 
traordinary care and ſingular obſervance; for he ſoon 
perceived him to be an humouriſt, aud, from that cir- 
cumſtance, derived an happy prefage of his own ſucceſs, 
The baronet's diſpoſition ſeemed to be calt in the true 
Engliſh mould. He was ſour, ſilent, and contemptuous 
his very looks indicated a conſciouſneſs of ſuperior wealth, 
and he never opened his mouth, except to make ſome 
dry, ſarcaſtic, national reflection; nor was his behaviour 
free from that air of ſuſpicion which a man puts on, 
when he believes himſelf in a crowd of pick-pockets, 
whom his caution and vigilance ſet at defiance : In a 
word, though his tongue was ſilent on the ſubject, his 
whole demeanour was continually ſaying “ You are all a 
pack of poor louſy raſcals, who have a deſign upon my 
purſe : Tis true, I could buy your whole generation, but 
I won't be bubbled, d'ye fee; I am aware of your flat- 
tery, and upon my guard againſt all your knavith pranks 
and I come into your company for my own amuſement 
only.“ 

Fathom having reconnoitred this peculiarity of tem- 
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per, inſtead of treating him with that aſſiduous complaiſ- 
ance, which he received from the other gentlemen of 
the party, kept aloof from him in the converſation, with 
a remarkable ſhyneſs of diſtant civility, and ſeldom took 
notice of what he ſaid, except with a view to contradiCt 
him, or retort ſome of his ſatirical obſervations. This 
he conceived to be the beſt method of acquiring his good 
opinion; becauſe the Engliſhman would naturally con- 
clude he was a perſon who could have no ſiniſter views 
upon his fortune, elſe he would have choſen quite a dif- 
ferent manner of deportment. Accordingly the knight 

8 ſeemed to bite at the hook: He liſtened to Ferdinand with 
uncommon regard; he was even heard to commend his 
remarks; and at length drank to their better acquaint- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Acquits himſelf with addreſs in a nocturnal riot. 


Tux Italian and the abbe were the firſt who began to 
grow whimſical under the influence of the Burgundy ; 
and in the heat of their elevation, propoſed that the com- 
pany ſhould amuſe themſelves during the remaining part 
of the night, at the houſe of an obliging dame, who 
maintained a troop of fair nymphs for the accommoda- 
tion of the other ſex. The propoſal was approved by all, 
except the Hollander, whoſe economy the wine had not 
as yet invaded ; and, while he retreated ſoberly to his 
own lodgings, the reſt of the ſociety adjourned in two 
coaches to the temple of love, where they were received 
by the venerable prieſteſs, a perſonage turned of ſeventy, 
who ſeemed to exerciſe the functions of her calling, in 
deſpite of the moſt cruel ravages of time: For age had 
bent her into thè form of a Turkiſh bow: Her head was 
agitated by the palſy, like the leaf of the poplar tree; 
her hair fell down in ſcanty parcels, as white as the dri- 
ven ſnow : Her face was not fimply wrinkled, but plough- 
ed into innumerable furrows : Her jaws could not boalt 
of one remaining tooth ; one eye diſtilled a large quan- 
tity of rheum, by virtue of the fiery edge that ſurrounded 
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it; the other was altogether extinguiſhed, and ſhe had 
loſt her noſe in the courſe of her miniſtration. The 
Delphic ſibyl was but a type of this hoary matron, who 
by her figure might have been miſtaken for the conſort of 
Chaos, or of mother Time. Yet there was ſomething me- 
ritorious in her appearance, as it denoted her an indefa- 
tigable miniſter to the pleaſure of mankind ;z and as it 
formed an agreeable contraſt with the beauty and youth 
of the fair damſels that wantoned in her train. It reſem- 
bled thoſe diſcords in muſic, which, properly diſpoſed, 
contribute to the harmony of the whole piece ; or thoſe 
horrible giants who, in the world of romance, uſed to 
guard the gates of the caſtle in which the enchanted dam- 
{el was confined, 

This Urganda ſeemed to be aware of her own import- 
ance, and perfectly well acquainted with the human ap- 
petite; for ſhe compelled the whole company to undergo 
her embrace ; then a lacquey in magnificent livery uſher- 
ed them into a ſuperb apartment, where they waited ſome 
minutes, without being favoured with the appearance of 
the ladies, to the manifeſt diſſatisfaCtion of the abbe, who, 
ſending for the gouvernante, reprimanded her ſeverely for 
her want of politeſſe. The old lady, who was by no 
means a pattern of patience and ſubmiſſion, retorted his 
reproaches with great emphaſis and vivacity : Her elo- 
quence flowed altogether in the Covent-Garden. ſtrain ; 
and I queſtion whether the celebrated Mother Douglas 
herſelf could have made ſuch a figure in an extemporane- 
ous altercation. 

After having beſtowed upon the abbe the epithets of 
ſaucy inſignificant pimp, ſhe put him in mind of the good 
offices which he had received at her hands; how ſhe had 
ſupplied him with bed, board, and bed-fellow, in his great- 
eſt neceſſity; ſent him abroad with money in his pockets, 
and, in a word, cheriſhed him in her boſom, when his 
own mother had abandoned him to diſtreſs : She then re- 
viled him for preſuming to affront her before ſtrangers, 
and gave the company to underſtand, that the young ladies 
would wait upon them as ſoon as they could be confeſſed 
and receive abſolution from a worthy cordelier, who was 
now employed in performing that charitable oſſice. The 
gentlemen were ſatisfied with this remonſtrance, which 
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argued the old lady's pious concern for the ſouls that were 
under her care, and our adventurer propoſed an accom- 
modation betwixt her and the abbe, who was prevailed 
upon to aſk her pardon, and received her bleſſing upon 
his knees. 

This affair had not been Jong adjuſted, when five dam- 
ſels were introduced in a very gay diſhabille, and our hero 
was complimented with the privilege of chooſing his 
Amando from the whole bevy : When he was provided, 
the others began to pair themſelves, and unhappily the 
German count chanced to pitch upon the ſame nymph 
who had captivated the deſires of the Britiſh knight: A 
diſpute immediately enſued, for the Engliſhman made his 
addreſſes to the lady, without paying the leaſt regard to 
the priority of the other's claim : and ſhe being pleaſed 
with his attachment, did not ſcruple to renounce his ri- 
val, who ſwore by the thunder, lightning, and ſacrament, 
that he would not quit his pretenſions for any prince in 
Chriſtendom, much leſs for a little Engliſh chevalier, 
whom he had already honoured too much in condeſcend- 
ing to be his companion. 

The knight, provoked at this ſtately declaration, which 
was the immediate effect of anger and ebriety, eyed his 
antagoniſt with a moſt contemptuous aſpect, and adviſed 
him to avoid ſuch compariſons for the tuture : «© We all 
know (ſaid he) the importance of a German count; I ſup- 
pole your revenue amounts to three hundred rix-dollars ; 
and you have a chateau that looks like the ruins of an 
Engliſh gaol. I will bind myſelf to lend you a thouſand 
pounds upon a mortgage of your eſtate (and a bad bar- 

ain I am ſure I ſhall have), if I do not, in leſs than two 
months, find a yeoman of Kent, who ſpends more in 
ſtrong ale than the ſum total of your yearly income; and, 
were the truth known, I believe that lace upon your coat 
is no better than tinſel, and thoſe fringed ruffles, with fine 
Holland fleeves, tacked to a ſhirt of brown canvaſs, ſo 
that, were you to undreſs yourſelf before the lady, you 
would only expoſe your own poverty and pride.” 

The count was ſo much enraged at theſe ſarcaſtic ob- 
ſervations, that his faculty of ſpeech was overwhelmed by 
his reſentment ; though, in order to acquit himſelf of the 
Ungliſhman's imputation, he fortwith pulled off his 
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clothes with ſuch fury, that his brockade waiſtcoat was 
tore from top to bottom. The knight, miſtaking his 
meaning, conſidered this demeanour as a fair challenge, to 


try which was the better man in the exerciſe of boxing; 


and, on that ſuppoſition, began to ſtrip in his turn, when 
he was undeceived by Fathom, who put the right inter- 
pretation upon the count's behaviour, and begged that the 
affair might be compromiſed. By this time the Weſtpha- 
lian recovered the uſe of his tongue, and with many 
threats and imprecations, defired they would take notice 
how falſely he had been aſperſed, and do him Juſtice in 
eſpouſing his claim to the damſel in queſtion. 
Before the company had time or inclination to intereſt 

themſelves in the quarrel, his opponent obſerved that no 

erſon who was not a mere German, would ever dream 
of forcing the inclinations of a pretty girl, whom the ac- 
cidents of fortune had ſubjected to his power: That ſuch 
compulſion was equivalent to the moſt cruel rape that 
could be committed; and that the lady's averſion was not 
at all ſurpriſing ; for, to ſpeak his own ſentiments, were 

e a woman of pleaſure, he would as ſoon grant favours 
to a Weſtphalian hog, as to the perſon of his antagoniſt. 
The German, enraged at this compariſon, was quite aban- 
doned by his patience and diſcretion: He called the 
knight an Engliſh clown, and, ſwearing he was the moſt 
untoward beaſt of a whole nation of mules, ſnatched up 
one of the candleſticks, which he launched at him with 
ſuch force and violence, that it ſung through the air, and 
winging its flight into the anti-chamber, encountered the 
ſkull of his own valet, who with immediate proſtration 
received the meſſage of his matter. | 

The knight, that he might not be behind hand with the 

Weſtphalian, in point of courteſy, returned the compli- 
ment with the remaining chandelier, which alſo miſſed 
its mark, and ſmiting a large mirror that was fixed behind 
them, emitted ſuch a craſh as one might expect to hear if 
a mine were ſprung beneath a manufacture of glaſs. Both 
lights being thus extinguiſhed, a furious combat enſued 
in the dark; the Italian ſcampered off with infinite agi- 
lity, and as he went down ſtairs, deſired that nobod 
would interpoſe, becauſe it was an affair of honour, which 
could not be made up. The ladies conſulted their ſafety 
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in flight; Count Fathom flily retired to one corner of the 
room, while the abbe having upon him the terrors of the 
commiſſaire, endeavoured to appeaſe and part the comba- 
tants, and in the attempt, ſuſtained a random blow upon 
his noſe, which ſent him howling into the other chamber, 
where, finding his band beſmeared with his own blood, 
he began to caper about the apartment, in a tranſport of 
rage and vexation. 

Meanwhile, the old gentlewoman being alarmed with 
the noiſe of the battle, and apprehenſive that it would 
end in murder, to the danger and diſcredit of herſelf and 
family, immediately muſtered up her myrmidons, of whom 
ſhe always retained a formidable band, and, putting her- 
ſelf at their head, lighted them to the ſcene of uproar : 
Ferdinand, who had hitherto obſerved a ſtrict neutrality, 
no ſooner perceived them approach, than he leaped in 
between the diſputants, that he might be found acting in 
the character of a peace-maker ; and, indeed, by this 
time, victory had declared for the baronet, who had treat- 
ed his antagoniſt with a croſs-buttock, which laid him 
almolt breathleſs on the floor. The victor was prevailed 
upon, by the entreaties of Fathom, to quit the field of 
battle, and adjourn into another room, where, in leſs 
than, half an hour, he received a billet from the count, 
defying him to fingle combat on the frontiers of Flanders, 
at an appointed time and place. The challenge was im- 
mediately accepted by the knight, who, being fluſhed 
with conqueſt, treated his adverſary with great contempt, 

Bur, next day, when the fumes of the Burgundy were 
quite exhaled, and the adventure recurred to his remem- 
brance and ſober reflection, he waited upon our adventur- 
er at his lodgings, and ſolicited his advice in ſuch a man- 
ner, as pave him to underſtand that he looked upon what 
had happened as a drunken brawl, which ought to have 
no ſerious conſequences. Fathom foreſeeing that the af- 
fair might be managed for his own intereſt, profeſſed him- 
ſelf of the baronet's opinion; and, without heſitation, 
undertook the office of a mediator, aſſuring his principal, 
that his honour ſhould ſuffer no ſtain in the courſe of his 
negotiation. 

Having received the Engliſhman's acknowledgments 
for this inſtance of friendſhip, he forthwith ſet out for 
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the place of the German's habitation, and underſtanding 
he was ſtill aſleep, inſiſted upon his being immediately 
waked, and told, that a gentleman from the chevalier de- 
fired to ſee him, upon buſineſs of importance which could 
not be delayed. Accordingly, his valet de chambre, preſ- 
ſed by Fathom's importunities and remonſtrances, ventured 


to go in and ſhake the count by the ſhoulder ; when this 


furious Teutonian, {till agitated by the fever of the pre- 
ceding night, leaped out of bed in a frenzy, and ſeizing 
his ſword that lay upon a table, would have ſeverely pu- 
niſhed the preſumption of his ſervant, had not he been 
reſtrained by the entrance of Ferdinand, who, with a pe- 
remptory countenance, gave him to underſtand that the 
valet had acted at his immediate inſtigation; and that he 
was come, as the Engliſhman's friend, to concert with 
him proper meaſures for keeping the appointment they 
had made at their laſt meeting. 

This meſſage effectually calmed the German, who was 
not a little mortified to find himſelf ſo diſagreeably diſ- 
turbed. He could not help curſing the impatience of his 
antagoniſt, and even hinting that he would have acted 
more like a gentleman and good Chriſtian, in expreſſing 
a defire of ſeeing the affair accommodated, as he knew 
himſelf to be the aggreſſor, conſequently the firſt offender 
againſt the laws of politeneſs and good fellowſhip. Fa- 
thom, finding him in a fit temper of mind, took the op- 
portunity of aſſenting to the reaſonableneſs of his obſerva- 
tion: He ventured to condemn the impetuoſity of the ba- 
ronet, who, he perceived, was extremely nice and ſcru- 


pulous in the punctilios of honour ; and ſaid it was pity 


that two gentlemen ſhould forfeit each other's friendſhip, 
much leſs expoſe their lives, for ſuch a frivolous cauſe. 
My dear count! (cried the Weſtphalian) I am charm- 
ed to find your ſentiments ſo conformable to my own: 
In an honourable cauſe, I deſpiſe all danger; my courage, 
thank Heaven ! has been manifeſted in many public en- 
gagements as well as in private rencounters; but, to break 
with my friend, whoſe eminent virtues I admire, and even 
to ſeek his life, on ſuch a ſcandalous occaſion, for a little 
inſignificant whore, who, I ſuppoſe, took the advantage 
of our intoxication, to foment the quarrel ; By Heaven 
my conſcience cannot digeſt it.” 
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Having expreſſed himſelf to this purpoſe, he waited im- 
patiently for the reply of Ferdinand, who, after a pauſe of 
deliberation, offered his ſervices in the way of mediation ; 
though, he obſerved, it was a matter of great delicacy, 
and the event altogether uncertain. * Nevertheleſs (add- 
ed our adventurer), I will ſtrive to appeaſe the knight, 
who, I hope, will be induced by my remonſtrances to 
forget the unlucky accident, which hath ſo difagreeably 
interrupted your mutual friendſhip.” The German thank- 
ed him for this proof of his regard, which yielded him 
more ſatisfaction on account of the chevalier than of him- 
ſelf : „“ For, by the tombs of my fathers ! (cried he) I 
have ſo little concern for my perſonal ſafety, that, if m 
honour were intereſted, I durſt oppoſe myſelf ſingly to the 
whole ban of the empire; and I am now ready, if the 
chevalier requires it, to give him the rendezvous in the 
foreſt of Senlis, either on horſeback or on foot, where 
this conteſt may be terminated with the life of one or 
both of us.” 

Count Fathom, with a view to chaſtiſe the Weſtphalian 
for this rhodomontade, told him, with a mortifying air 
of indifference, that if they were both bent upon taking 
the field, he would ſave himſelf the trouble of interpoſ- 
ing farther in the affair; and defired to know the hour 
at which it would ſuit him to take the air with the baro- 
net: The other, not a little embarraſſed by this queſ- 
tion, ſaid, with a faultering tongue, he ſhould be proud 
to obey_ the chevalier's orders; but, at the ſame time, 
owned he ſhould be much better pleaſed if our hero 
would execute the pacific propoſal he had made. Fathom 
accordingly promiſed to exert himſelf for that purpoſe, 
returned to the knight, with whom he afſumed the merit 
of having tranquillized the rage of an incenſed barbarian, 
who was now diſpoſed to a reconciliation upon equal 
terms: The baronet overwhelmed him with careſſes and 
compliments upon his friendſhip and addreſs; the parties 
met that ſame torenoon, as if by accident, in Fathom's 
apartment, where they embraced each other cordially, 
exchanged apologies, and renewed their former corre- 
{pondence. 

Our adventurer thought he had good reaſon to congra- 
tulate himſelf upon the part he had acted in this pacifica- 
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tion : He was treated by both with ſignal marks of parti- 
cular affection and eſteem. The count preſſed him to 
accept, as a token of his attachment, a ſword of very cu- 
rious workmanſhip, which he had received in a preſent 
from a certain prince of the empire : The knight forced 
upon his finger a very ſplendid diamond ring, as a teſti- 
mony of his gratitude and eſteem : But there was ſtill 
another perſon to be appeaſed, before the peace of the 
whole company could be eſtabliſhed. This was no other 
than the abbe, from whom each of the reconciled friends 
received at dinner a billet couched in theſe words : 

&« J have the honour to lament the infinite chagrin and 
mortification that compels me to addreſs myſelt in this 
manner to a perſon of your rank and eminence, whom I 
ſhould do myſelf the pleaſure of waiting upon in perſon, 
were I not prevented by the misfortune of my noſe, which 
was laſt night moſt cruelly diſarranged, by a violent con- 
tuſion I had the honour to receive, in attempting to com- 
poſe that unhappy fracas, at the houſe of Madam la Ma- 
querelle z and what puts the finiſhing ſtroke to my miſ- 
hap, is my being rendered incapable of keeping three or 
four aſſignations with ladies of faſhion, by whom I have 
the honour to be particularly eſteemed. The disfigura- 
tion of my noſe, the pain I have undergone, with the 
dicompoſure of brain which it produced, I could bear as 
a philoſopher ; but the diſappointment of the ladies, my 
glory will not permit me to overlook: And as you know 
the injury was ſuſtained in your ſervice, I have the plea- 
ſure to hope you will not refuſe to grant ſuch reparation 
as will be acceptable to a gentleman, who has the honour 
to be with inviolable attachment, 


Sir, your moſt devoted ſlave, 
Pepin Clothaire Charle Henri Louis Barnabe de 


Fumier.“ 


This epiſtle was fo equivocal, that the perſons to whom 
it was addreſſed, did not know whether or not they ought 
to interpret the contents into a challenge; when our hero 
obſerved, that the ambiguity of his expreſſions plainly 
proved there was a door left open for accommodation; 
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and propoſed that they ſhould forthwith viſit the writer 
at his own apartment: They accordingly followed his ad- 
vice, and found the abbe in his morning gown and ſlip- 

ers, with three huge night-caps on his head, and a crape 
1 tied over the middle of his face, by way of 
bandage to his noſe. He received his viſitors with the 
moſt ridiculous ſolemnity, being ſtill a ſtranger to the 
purport of their errand; but ſoon as the Weſtphalian de- 
clared they were come in conſequence of his billet, in 
order to aſk pardon for the undeſigned offence they had 
given, his features retrieved their natural vivacity, and he 

rofeſſed himſelf perfectly ſatisfied with their polite ac- 
E ment. Then they condoled him upon the evil 
plight of his noſe, and ſeeing ſome marks upon his ſhirt, 
aſked with ſeeming concern, if he had loſt any blood in 
the fray ? To this interrogation he replied, that he had 
ſtill a ſufficient quantity left for the occaſions of his 
friends; and that he ſhould deem it his greateſt glory to 
expend the laſt drop of it in their ſervice. 

Matters being thus amicably adjuſted, they prevailed 
upon him to uncaſe his noſe, which retained no ſigns of 
the outrage he had ſuffered; and the amuſements of the 
day were concerted. It was in conſequence of this plan, 
that, after the comedy, they were entertained at the 
count's lodgings, where quadrille was propoſed by the 
abbe, as the molt innocent paſtime, and the propoſal was 
immediately embraced by all preſent, and by none with 
more -alacrity than by our adventurer, who without put- 
ting forth a moiety of his ſkill, went home with twenty 
louis clear gain: Though, far from believing himſelf 
greatly ſuperior to the reſt of the party, in the artifices of 
play, he juſtly ſuſpected that they had concealed their 


{kill, with a view of ſtripping him on ſome other occa- 


ſion; for he could not ſuppoſe, that perſons of their figure 
and character, ſhould be, in reality, ſuch novices as they 
affected to appezr. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


444 
1 
He overlooks che advances of his friends, and ſmarts ſeverely for his x | 
: | neglect. 4 1 
SreELED with this cautious maxim, he guarded himſelf wen 
> from ther united endeavours, in ſundry ſubſequent at- "15 | 
- tacks, by which his firſt conjecture was confirmed, and 4 
1 {till came off conqueror, by virtue of his unparalleled + | 
1 : fineſſe and diſcretion : Till at length they ſeemed to de- a Ti 
= ſpair of making him their prey, and the count began to 497 
. = drop ſome hints, importing a deſire of ſeeing him more T1 
1 cloſely united to the views and intereſt of their trium- i | 
N virate. But Ferdinand, who was altogether ſelfiſh, and $47 
1 quite ſolitary in his proſpects, diſcouraged all thoſe ad- 1:3 
1 vances; being reſolved to trade upon his own bottom 159 
$ only, and to avoid all ſuch connections with any perſon Þ | 
0 or ſociety whatever; much more, with a ſet of raw ad- l I! 
; venturers whoſe talents he deſpiſed. With theſe ſenti- 1841 
i 3 ments, he ſtill maintained the dignity and reſerve of his | 0 | 
f | F firſt appearance among them, and rather enhanced than 1% 
e = diminiſhed that idea of importance which he had inſpired 1055 
„ at the beginning; becauſe, beſides his other qualifications, Jus 
e RF they gave him credit for the addreſs with which he kept 
e XZ himſelf ſuperior to their united deſigns. 
8 : While he thus enjoyed his pre-eminence, together with 
h | XF the fruits of his ſucceſs at play, which he managed ſo 
- | FF diſcreetly, as never to incur the reputation of an adven- 
turer, he one day chanced to be at the ordinary, when 
f | 4 the company was ſurpriſed by the entranee of ſuch a fi- 
f | # gure as had never appeared before in that place. This 
r was no other than a perſon habited in the exact uniform 
- FX of an Engliſh jockey. His leathern cap, cut bob, fuſtian 
e 8 frock, flannel waittcoat, buff breeches, hunting-boots and 
y whip, were ſufficient of themſelves to furniſh out a phe- 


| nomenon for the admiration of ali Paris: But theſe pecu- 
3 liarities were rendered (till more conipicuous by the beha- 
viour of the man who owned them. When he croſſed 
the threſhold of the outward door, he produced ſuch a 
ſound from the ſmack of his whip, as equalled the explo- 
= ſion of an ordinary cohorn; and then broke forth into the 
hollow of a foxhunter, which he uttered with all its vari- 
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ations, in a ſtrain of vociferation, that ſeemed to aſtoniſh 


and confound the whole afſembly, to whom he intro- 
duced himſelf and his ſpaniel, by exclaiming in a tone 
ſomething leſs melodious than the cry of mackarel or live 
cod, © By your leave Gentlevolks, I hope there's no of- 
fence, in an honeſt plain Engliſhman's coming with mo- 
ney in his pocket, to taſte a bit of your Vrench frigaſce 
and ragooze.” | 

This declaration was made in ſuch a wild fantaſtical 
manner, that the greateſt part of the company miſtook 
him for ſome ſavage monſter or maniac, and conſulted 
their ſafety by ſtarting up from table, and drawing their 
ſwords. The Engliſhman, ſeeing ſuch a martial appa- 
ratus produced againſt him, recoiled two or three ſteps, 


ſaying, Waunds, a believe the people are all bewitch- 


ed : What, do they take me for a bealt of prey ? is there 
nobody here that knows Sir Stentor Stile, or can ſpeak 
to me in my own lingo ?” He had no ſooner pronounced 
theſe words, than the baronet, with marks of infinite ſur- 
priſe, ran towards him, crying, “ Good Heaven! Sir Sten- 
tor, who expected to meet with you in Paris ?” Upon 
which, the other eyeing him very earneſtly, “ Odds heart- 
likins (cried he), my neighbour, Sir Giles Squirrel, as I 
am a living ſoul !” With theſe words, he flew upon him 
like a tiger, kiſſed him from ear to ear, demoliſhed his 
periwig, and diſordered the whole economy of his dreſs, 
to the no ſmall entertainment of the company. 

Having well nigh ſtifled his countryman with embraces, 
and beſmeared himſelf with pulville from head to foot, he 
proceeded in this manner: “ Mercy upon thee, knight, 
thou art ſo tranſmographied, and bedaubed, and bedizen- 
ed, that thou mought rob thy own mother without fear of 
information. Look ye here now, I will be truſſed, if the 
yery bitch that was brought up in thy own boſom, knows 
thee again. Hey, Sweetlips, here huſſy, dama the tuoad, 
do'ſt n't know thy old meaſter. Ey, ey, thou may'{t ſmell 
till Chriſtmas, I'Il be bound to be hanged, knight, if the 
creature's noſe an't foundered by the damned ſtinking 
perfumes you have got among you.” 

Theſe compliments being paſt, the two knights ſat 
down by one another, and Sir Stentor being aſked by his 
neighbours, upon what errand he had croffed the ſea, 


— 
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gave him to underſtand, that he had come to France, in 
conſequence of a wager with Squire Snaffle, who had laid 
a thouſand pounds, that he, Sir Stentor, would not travel 
to Paris by himſelf, and for a whole month appear every 
day at a certain hour in the public walks, without wear- 
ing any other dreſs than that in which he ſaw him. 
The {lor has got no more ſtuff in his pate, continued 
this polite ſtranger, than a jack-aſs, to think I could not 
find my way hither, thof I could not jabber your French 
lingo. Ecod! the people of this country are ſharp e- 
nough to find out your meaning, when you want to ſpend 

any __ among them : And as for the matter of dreſs, 
bodikins ! for a thouſand pound, I would engage to live 
in the midſt of them, and thow myſelf without any clothes 
at all. Odds heart ! a true-born Engliſhman needs not 
be aſhamed to ſhow his face, nor his back-ſide neither, 
with the beſt Frenchman that ayer trod the ground. 
Thof we Engliſhmen don't beplaiſter our doublets with 

old and filver, I believe as how we have our pockets bet- 
ter lined than moſt of our neighbours ; and for all my bit 
of a fuſtain frock, that coſt me in all but forty ſhillings, 
I believe, between you and me, knight, I have more duſt 
in my fob, than all thoſe powdered ſparks put together. 
But the worſt of the matter 1s this ; here 1s no ſolid belly- 
fmber in this country: One can't have a ſlice of a delicate 
ſirloin, or nice buttock of beef, for love nor money. A- 
pize upon them ! I could get no eatables upon the ruoad, 
but what they call bully, which looks like the fleſh of 
Pharaoh's lean kine ftewed into rags and tatters; and 
then their peajohn, peajohn, rabbet them] One would 
think every old woman of this kingdom hatched pigeons 
from her own body.” 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that ſuch an original ſat unob- 
ſerved. The French and other foreigners, who had never 
been in England, were ſtruck dumb with amazement at 
the knight's appearance and deportment; while the Eng- 
liſu gueſts were overwhelmed with ſhame and confuſion, 
and kept a moſt wary ſilence, for fear of being recognized 
by their countryman. As for our adventurer, he was in- 
wardly tranſported with joy at fight of this curioſity. He 
conſidered him as a genuine, rich country booby, of the 
"= Engliſh growth, freſh as imported; and his heart 
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throbbed with rapture, when he heard Sir Stentor valu- 
himſelf upon the lining of his pockets : He foreſaw, in- 
deed, that the other knight would endeavour to reſerve 
him for his own game; but he was too conſcious of his 
own acccmplithments to think he ſhould find great diffi- 
culty in ſuperſeding the influence of Sir Giles. 

Meanwhile, the new comer was by his friend helped 
to ſome ragout, which pleaſed his palate ſo well, that he 
declared he ſhould now make a hearty meal, for the firſt 
time ſince he had croſſed the water; and, while his good 
humour prevailed, he drank to every individual around 
the table. Ferdinand ſeized this opportunity of inſinuat- 
ing himſelf into his favour, by ſaying in Engliſh, he was 

lad to find there was any thing in France that was agree- 
able to Sir Stentor : To this compliment the knight re- 
plied with an air of ſurpriſe ; Waunds ! I find here's 
another countryman of mine in this here company. Sir, 
I am proud to fee you with all my heart.” So ſpeaking, 
he thruſt out his right hand acroſs the table, and ſhook 
our hero by the fiſt, with ſuch violence of civility, as 
proved very grievous to a French marguis, who, in help- 
ing himſelf to ſoup, was joſtled in ſuch a manner, as to 
overturn the dividing ſpoon in his own boſom. The 
Engliſhman ſeeing the miſchief he had produced, cried, 
« No offence, I hope,” in a tone of vociferation, which 
the marquis in all probability miſconſtrued : For he be- 
gan to mode] his features into a very ſublime and pe- 
remptory look, when Fathom interpreted the apology, 
and at the ſame time informed Sir Stentor, that although 
he himſelf had not the honour of being an Engliſhman, 
he had always entertained a moſt particular veneration 
for the country, and learned the language in conſequence 
of that eſteem. 

% Blood!“ (anſwered the knight) © I think myſelf the 
more obliged to you for your kind opinion, than if you 
was my countryman in good earneſt : For there be abun- 
dance of we Engliſh, no offence Sir Giles, that ſeem to 
be aſhamed of their own nation, and leave their homes 
to come and ſpend their fortunes abroad, among a parcel 
of—you underſtand me, Sir—a word to the wit, as the 
ſaying is“ Here he was interrupted by an article of the 
ſecond courſe, that ſeemed to give him great diſturbance : 
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This was a roaſted leveret, very ſtrong of the fumet, 
which happened to be placed directly under his noſe. 
His ſenſe of ſmelling was no ſooner encountered by the 
effluvia of this delicious fare, than he ſtarted up from 
table, exclaiming, . Odd's my liver! here's a piece of 
carrion, that I would not offer to e' er a hound in my ken- 
nel; 'tis enough to make any Chriſtian vomit both gut 
and gall; and indeed by the wry faces he made while 
he ran to the door, his ſtomach ſeemed ready to juſtify 
this laſt aſſertion. 

The abbé, who concluded, from theſe ſymptoms of 
diſguſt, that the leveret was not ſufficiently ſtale, began 


to exhibit marks of diſcontent, and deſired that it might 


be brought to the other end of the table for his examina- 
tion. He accordingly hung over it with the moſt greedy 
appetite, feaſting his noſtrils with the ſteams of animal 
putrefaction; and at length declared that the morceau 
was paſſable, though he owned it would have been high- 
ly perfect, had it been kept another week. Nevertheleſs, 
mouths were not wanting to diſcuſs it, inſipid as it was; 
for in three minutes there was not a veſtige to be ſeen of 
that which had offended the organs of Sir Stentor, who 
now reſumed his place, and did juſtice to the deſſert. 
But what he ſeemed to reliſh better than any other part 
of the entertainment, was the converſation of our adven- 
turer, whom, after dinner, he begged to have the honour 
of treating with a diſh of coffee, to the ſeeming mortifi- 
cation of his brother knight, over which Fathom exulted 
in his own heart. 

In ſhort, our hero, by his affability and engaging de- 
portment, immediately gained poſſeſſion of Sir Stentor's 
good graces, inſomuch, that he deſired to crack a bottle 
with him in the evening, and they repaired to an auberge, 
whither his fellow knight accompanied them, not without 
manifeſt ſigns of reluctance. There the ſtranger gave a 
looſe to jollity ; though at firſt he damned the Burgundy 
as a poor thin liquor, that ran through him in a-twink- 
ling, and, inſtead of warming, cooled his heart and bowels : 
However, it inſenſibly ſeemed to give the lie to his impu- 
tation; for his ſpirits roſe to a more elevated pitch of 
mirth and good fellowſhip ; he ſung, or rather roared, 
the Early Horn, ſo as to alarm the whole neighbourhood, 
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and began to ſlabber his companions with a moſt bear- like 
affection. Yet whatever haſte he made to the goal of 
ebriety, he was diſtanced by his brother baronet, who from 
the beginning of the party had made little other uſe of his 
mouth than to receive the glaſs, and now ſunk down up- 
on the floor, in a ſtate of temporary annihilation. 

He was immediately carried to bed by the direction of 
Ferdinand, who now ſaw himſelf in a manner poſſeſſor of 
that mine to which he had made ſuch eager and artful 
advances. That he might, therefore, carry on the ap- 
proaches in the ſame cautious manner, he gradually ſhook 
off the trammels of ſobriety, gave a looſe to that ſpirit of 
freedom which good liquor commonly inſpires, and, in 
the familiarity of drunkenneſs, owned himſelf head of a2 
noble family of Poland, from which he had been obliged 
to abſent himſelf on account of an affair of honour, not 
yet compromiſed. 

Having made this confeſſion, and laid ſtrong injunc- 
tions of ſecrecy upon Sir Stentor, his countenance ſeem- 
ed to acquire from every ſucceeding glaſs a new ſymptom 
of intoxication : They renewed their embraces, ſwore 
eternal friendſhip from that day, and ſwallowed freſh 
bumpers, till both being in all appearance quite over- 
powered, they began to yawn in concert, and even nod 
in their chairs. The knight ſeemed to reſent the attacks 
of ſlumber, as ſo many impertinent attempts to interrupt 
their entertainment; he curſed his own propenſity to 
ſleep, imputing it to the damned French climate, and 
propoſed to engage in ſome paſtime that would keep them 
awake. *© Odd's fleſh ! (cried the Briton) when I'm at 
home, I defy all the devils in hell to faſten my eye-lids 
together, if {o be as I am otherwiſe inclined. For there's 
mother and ſiſter Nan, and brother Numps and I, con- 
tinue to divert ourſelves at all-fours, brag, cribbidge, te- 
totum, huſsle-cap, and chuck-varthing, and tho'f I ſay it, 
that ſhouldn't ſay it, I won't turn my back to e'er a he 
in England, at any of theſe paſtimes : And ſo, count, it 
you are ſo diſpoſed, I am your man, that is in the way 
of friendſhip, at which of theſe you ſhall pleaſe to pitch 
upon.” 

0 this propoſal Fathom replied, he was quite ignorant 
of all the games he had mentioned; but, in order to a- 
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muſe Sir Stentor, he would play with. him at lanſquenet, 
for a trifle, as he had laid it down for a maxim, to riſk 
nothing conſiderable at play. Waunds |! (anſwered the 
knight) I hope you don't think I come here in quelt of 
money. Thank God! I have a good landed eſtate worth 
five- thouſand a-year, and owe no man a halfpenny ; and 
I queſtion whether there be many counts in your nation, 
no offence, I hope, that can ſay a bolder word. As for 
your lambſkin net, I know nothing of the matter; but I 
will toſs up with you for a guinea, croſs or pile, as the 
ſaying is; or, if there's ſuch a thing in this country as a 
box and dice, I love to hear the bones rattle ſometimes.” 
Fathom found ſome difficulty in concealing his joy, at 
the mention of this laſt amuſement, which had been one 
of his chief ſtudies, and in which he had made ſuch pro- 


greſs, that he could calculate all the chances with the ut-- 


moſt exactneſs and certainty. However, he made ſhift 
to contain himſelf within due bounds, and, with ſeeming 
indifference, conſented to paſs away an hour at hazard, 
provided the implements could be procured. According- 
ly, the landlord was conſulted, and their deſire gratified ; 
the dice were produced, and the table reſounded with the 
effects of their mutual eagerneſs. —Fortune, at firit, de- 
clared for the Engliſhman, who was permitted by our ad- 
venturer to win twenty broad pieces; and he was ſo elat- 
ed with his ſucceſs, as to accompany every lucky throw 
with a loud burſt of laughter, and other ſavage and ſimple 
manifeſtations of exceſſive joy, exclaiming in a tone ſome- 
thing leſs ſweet than the bellowing of a bull, Now for 
the main, count,—odd ! here they come—here are the 
ſeven black ſtars, i' faith. Come along my yellow-boys— 
odd's heart ! I never liked the face of Lewis before.” 
Fathom drew happy preſages from theſe boyith rap- 
tures, and, after having indulged them for ſome time, 
began to avail himſelf of his arithmetic, in conſequence 
of which the knight was obliged to refund the greateſt 
part of his winning : Then he altered his note, and be- 
came as intemperate in his chagrin, as he had been be- 
tore immoderate in his mirth. He curſed himſelf and his 
whole generation, damned his bad luck, ſtamped with his 
jcet upon the floor, and challenged Ferdinand to double 
itakes. This was a very welcome propoſal to our hero, 
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— 
who found Sir Stentor juſt ſuch a ſubject as he had long 
deſired to encounter with; the more the Engliſhman laid, 
the more he loſt, and Fathom took care to inflame his 
paſſions, by certain well- timed ſarcaſms upon his want of 
judgment, till at length he became quite outrageous, 
ſwore the dice were falſe, and threw them out at the 
window; pulled off his periwig, and committed it to the 
flames, ſpoke with the moſt rancorous contempt of his 
adverſary's ſkill, inſiſted upon his having ſtripped many a 
better man, for all he was a count, and threatening that, 
before they ꝓarted, he ſhould not only look like a Pole, 
but alſo ſmell like a pole- cat. 8 
This was a ſpirit which our adventurer induſtriouſ] 

kept up, obſerving that the Engliſh were dupes to all the 
world; and that, in point of genius and addreſs, they 
were no more than noiſy braggadocios. In ſhort, another 
pair of dice was procured, the ſtakes were again raiſed, 
and, after ſeveral viciſhtudes, fortune declared ſo much in 
favour of the knight, that Fathom loſt all the money in 
his pocket, amounting to a pretty conſiderable ſum. By 
this time he was warmed into uncommon eagerneſs and 
impatience; being equally piqued at the ſucceſs and pro- 
voking exultations of his antagoniſt?” whom he now in- 
vited to his lodgings, in order to decide the conteſt : Sir 
Stentor complied with his requeſt 3 the diſpute was re- 
newed with various ſucceſs, till, towards day-light, Ferdi- 
nand ſaw this noiſy, raw, unexperienced ſimpleton, carry 
off all his ready caſh, together with his jewels, and almol: 
every thing that was valuable about his perſon ; and, to 
crown the whole, the victor at parting told him with a 
moſt intolerable ſneer; that ſo ſoon as the count ſhould 
receive another remittance from Poland, he would give 
him his revenge. 


8 


— — 


CHAPTER XXV. 


He bears his fate like a philoſopher; and contracts acquaintance with :: 
| very remarkable perſonage. 


Tius was a proper ſubject for our hero to moralize up- 
on; and accordingly it did not paſs without his remarks ; 
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he ſound himſelf fairly foiled at his own weapons, re- 
duced to indigence in a foreign land, and, what he chiefly 
regretted, robbed of all thoſe gay expectations he had in- 
dulged from his own ſuppoſed excellence in the wiles of 
fraud, for, upon a little recollection, he plainly perceiv- 
ed he had fallen a ſacrifice to the confederacy he had re- 
fuſed to join; and did not at all doubt that the dice were 
loaded for his deſtruCtion : But, inſtead of beating his 
head againſt the wall, tearing his hair, imprecating vain 
curſes upon himſelf, or betraying other frantic ſymptoms 
of deſpair, he reſolved to accommodate himſelf to his 
fate, and profit by the leſſon he had ſo dearly bought. 

With this intention, he immediately diſmiſſed his valet, 
quitted his lodgings, retired to an obfeure ſtreet on the 
other fide of the river, and, covering one eye with a 
large patch of black ſilk, preſented himſelf in quality of 
a muſician to the direCtor of the opera, who, upon hear- 
ing a trial of his ſkill, received him into the band with- 
out further queſtion. While he continued in this ſitua- 
tion, he not only improved his taſte and execution in 
muſic, but likewiſe found frequent opportunities to ex- 
tend his knowledge of mankind ; for, beſides the employ- 
ment he exerciſed in public, he was often concerned in 
private concerts that were given in the hotels of noble- 
men; by which means he became more and more ac- 
quainted with the perſons, manners, and characters of 
high life, which he contemplated with the moſt induſtri- 
ous attention, as a ſpeCtator, who, being altogether un- 
concerned in the performance, is at more liberty to ob- 
ſerve and enjoy the particulars of the entertainment. 

It was in one of thoſe aſſemblies he had the pleaſure of 
ſecing his friend Sir Stentor, dreſſed in the moſt faſhion- 
able manner, and behaving with all the overſtrained po- 
litefſe of a native Frenchman : He was accompanied by 
his brother knight and the abbe ; and this triumvirate, 
even in Fathom's hearing, gave a molt ludicrous detail 
of the fineſſe they had practiſed upon the Poliſh count, 
to their entertainer, who was ambaſſador from a certain 
court, and made himſelf extremely merry with the parti- 
culars of the relation. Indeed, they made ſhift to de- 
ſeribe ſome of the circumſtances in ſuch a ridiculous 
light, that our adventurer himſelf, ſmarting as he was 
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with the diſgrace, could not help laughing in ſecret at the 
account. He afterwards made it his buſineſs to inquire 
into the characters of the two Britiſh knights, and under- 
ſtood they were notorious ſharpers, w!.o had come abroad 
for the good of their country, and now hunted in couple 
among a French pack, that diſperſed themſelves through 
the puilic ordinaries, walks, and ſpectacles, in order to 
make a prey of incautious ſtrangers. 

The pride of Ferdinand was piqued at this informa- 
tion; and he was even animated with the deſire of mak- 
ing repriſals upon this fraternity, from which he ardently 
longed to retrieve his honour and effects: But the iſſue 
of his laſt adventure had reinforced his caution ; and, for 
the preſent, he found means to ſuppreſs the diCtates of 
his avarice and ambition; reſolving to employ his whole, 
penetration in reconnoitring the ground, before he ſhould 
venture to take the field again, He therefore continued 
to aCt the part of a one-eyed fiddler, under the name of 
Fadini, and lived with incredible frugality, that he might 1 
fave a purſe for his future operations. In this manner x 
had he proceeded for the ſpace of ten months, during 7 
which he acquired a competent knowledge of the city of 
Paris, when his curioſity was attracted by certain pecu- 
liarities in the appearance of a man who lived in one of 
the upper apartments belonging to the houſe in which he 
himſelf had fixed his habitation. | 

'This was a tall, thin, meagre figure, with a long black 
beard, an aquiline noſe, a brown complexion, and a melt 
Piercing vivacity in his eyes: He ſeemed to be about the 
age of fifty, wore the Perſian habit, and there was a re- 
markable ſeverity in his aſpect and demeanour. He and 
our adventurer had been fellow-lodgers for ſome time, 
and, according to the laudable cuſtom of theſe days, had 
hitherto remained as much eſtranged to one another, as 
if they had lived on oppoſite ſides of the globe; but of 
late the Perſian ſeemed to regard our hero with particu- 
lar attention; when they chanced to meet on the ſtair- 
caſe, or elſewhere, he bowed to Ferdinind with great ſo- 

. lemnity, and complimented him with the pas : He even 
2 in the courſe of this communication, to open 

is mouth, and ſalute him with a good morrow, and 
ſometimes made the common remarks upon the weather. 
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Fathom, who was naturally complaiſant, did not diſcou- 
rage theſe advances: On the contrary, he behaved to 
him with marks of particular reſpect, and one day deſir- 
ed the favour of his company to breakfaſt. 

This invitation the ſtranger declined with due acknow- 
ledgement, on pretence of being out of order; and, in the 
mean time, our adventurer bethought himſelf of queſtion- 
ing the landlord concerning his outlandiſh gueſt. His cu- 
rioſity was rather inflamed than ſatisfied with the informa- 
tion he could obtain from this quarter ; for all he learned 
was, that the Perſian went by the name of Ali Beker, and 
that he had lived in the houſe for the ſpace of four months, 
in a moſt ſolitary and parſimonious manner, without be- 
ing viſited by one living ſoul ; that, for ſome time after 
his arrival, he had been often heard to groan diſmally in 
the night, and even to exclaim in an unknown language, 
as if he had labonred under ſome grievous affliction z and 
though the firſt tranſports of his grief had ſubſided, it 
was eaſy to perceive, he {till indulged a deep rooted me- 
lancholy ; for the tears were frequently obſerved to trickle 
down his beard. The commiſſaire of the quarter had at 
firſt ordered this oriental to be watched in his outgoings, 
according to the maxims of the French police; but his 
life was found ſo regular and inoffenſive, that this pre- 
caution was ſoon ſet aſide: 

Any man of humane ſentiments, from the knowledge 
of theſe particulars, would have been prompted to offer 
his ſervices to the forlorn ſtranger : But as our hero was 
devoid of all theſe infirmities of human nature, it was 
neceſſary that other motives ſhould produce the ſame 
effect: His curioſity, therefore, joined with the hopes of 
converting the confidence of Ali to his own emolament, 
effectually impelled him towards his acquaintance ; and 
in a little time they began to reliſh the converſation of 
each other: For, as the reader may have already obſerv- 
ed, Fathom poſſeſſed all the arts 1 inſinuation; and had 
diſcernment enough to perceive an air of dignity in the 
Perſian, which the humility of his circumſtances could 
not conceal. He was, moreover, a man of good under- 
ſtanding, not without a tincture of letters, perfectly well 
bred, though in a ceremonious ſtyle, extremely moral in his 
diſcourſe, and ſcrupulouſly nice in his notions of honour. 
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Our hero conformed himſelf in all reſpects to the 
other's opinions, and managed his diſcretion ſo as to paſs 
upon him for a gentleman reduced by misfortunes to the 
exerciſe of an employment which was altogether unſuit- 
able to his birth and quality. He made earneſt and re- 
peated tenders of his good offices to the ſtranger, and 
preſſed him to make uſe of his purſe, with ſuch cordial 
perſeverance, that at length Ali's reſerve was overcome, 
and he condeſcended to borrow of him a ſmall ſum, 
which, in all probability, ſaved his life; for he had been 
driven to the utmoſt extremity of want before he would 
accept of this aſſiſtance. 

Fathom, having gradually ſtole into his good graces, 
began to take notice of many piteous ſighs that eſcaped 
him, in the moments of their intercourſe, and ſeemed to 
denote an heart fraught with woe; and, on pretence of 
Eg conſolation and counſel, begged leave to 
know the cauſe of his diſtreſs ; obferving, that his mind 
would be diſburdened by ſuch communication, and per- 
haps his grief alleviated by ſome means which they might 
Jointly concert and execute in his behalf. 

Ali, thus ſolicited, would often ſhake his head, with 
marks of extreme ſorrow and deſpondence, and, while 
the tears guſhed from his eyes, declared that his diſtreſs 
was beyond the power of any remedy but death, and that, 
by making our hero his confidant, he ſhould only extend 
his unhappineſs to a friend, without feeling the Ga re- 
miſhon of his own torture. Notwithſtanding theſe re- 
peated declarations, Ferdinand, who was well enough ac- 
quainted with the mind of man to know that ſuch im- 
portunity is ſeldom or never diſagreeable, redoubled his 
inſtances, together with his expreſſions of ſympathy and 
eſteem, until the ſtranger was prevailed upon to gratify 
his curioſity and benevolence. Having therefore ſecured 
the chamber-door one night, while all the reſt of the fa- 
mily were aſleep, the unfortunate Ali diſcloſed himſelf it, 
theſe words. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


The hiſtory of the noble Caſtilian. 
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I snovrD be ungrateful, as well as unwiſe, did I longer 
reſiſt the deſire you expreſs to know the particulars of | 
that deſtiny which hath driven me to this miſerable diſ- 
guiſe, and rendered me in all conſiderations the moſt 
wretched of men. I have felt your friendſhip, am con- 
fident of your honour, and though my misfortunes are if 
ſuch as can never be repaired, becauſe I am utterly cut 
off from hope, which is the wretch's laſt comfort, yet I 
may, by you means, be enabled to bear them with tome 
degree of fortitude and reſignation. 
Know then, my name 1s not Ali ; neither am I of 
Perſian extraction. I had once the honour to own my- 
\ ſelf a Caſtilian, and was, under the appellation of Don 
Diego de Zelos, reſpected as the head of one of the moſt 
ancient families of that kingdom. Judge then how ſe- | 
0 vere that diſtreſs muſt be, which compels a Spaniard to 4 
* renounce his country, his honours, and his name. My | | 
youth was not ſpent in inglorious eaſe, neither did it f 
waſte unheeded in the rolls of fame : Before I had attain- 
ed the age of nineteen, I was twice wounded in battle: 
I once fortunately recovered the ſtandard of the regiment 
to which I belonged, after it had been ſeized by the 
enemy ; and at another occaſion made ſhift to fave the 
life of my colonel, when he lay at the mercy of an en- 
raged barbarian. | 
He that thinks I recapitulate theſe particulars out of 
oſtentation, does wrong to the unhappy Don Diego de 
Zelos, who, in having performed theſe little acts of gal- 
lantry, thinks he has done nothing, but ſimply approved 
himſelf worthy of being called a Caſtilian. I mean only 
to do juſtice to my own character, and to make you ac- 
quainted with one of the moſt remarkable incidents of 
my life. It was my fate, during my third campaign, to 
command a troop of horſe in the regiment of Don Gon- 
_ Zales Orgullo, between whom and my father a family- 
feud had long been maintained with great enmity z and 
that gentleman did not leave me without reaſon to believe 
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he rejoiced at the opportunity of exerciſing his reſentment 
upon his adverſary's ſon; for he withheld from me that 
countenance which my fellow-officers enjoyed, and found 
means to ſubject me to divers mortifications, of which I 
was not at liberty to complain.—Theſe I bore in filence 
for ſome time, as part of my probation in the character 
of a ſoldier; refolved nevertheleſs to employ my intereſt 
at court for a removal into another corps, and to take 
ſome future opportunity of explaining my ſentiments to 
Don Gonzales upon the injuſtice of his behaviour. 

While I animated myſelf with theſe ſentiments againſt 
the diſcouragements I underwent, and the hard duty to 
which I was daily expoſed, it was our fate to be concern- 
ed in the battle of Saragoſſa, where our regiment was ſo 
ſeverely handled by the Engliſh infantry, that it was for- 
ced to give ground with the loſs of one half of its officers 
and men. Don Gonzales, who acted as Brigadier in ano- 
ther wing, being informed of our fate, and dreading 
the diſgrace of his corps, which had never turned back 
to the enemy, put ſpurs to his horſe, and, riding acroſs 
the field at full ſpeed, rallied our broken ſquadrons, and 
ied us back to the charge with ſuch intrepidity of beha- 
viour, as did not fail to inſpire us all with uncommon 
courage and alacrity : For my own part, I thought myſelf 
doubly intereſted to diſtinguiſh my valour, not only on 
account of my own glory, but likewiſe on the ſuppoſition, 
that, as I was acting under the eye of Gonzales, my con- 
duct would be narrowly obſerved. | 

I therefore exerted myſelf with unuſual vigour, and as 
he began the attack with the remains of my troop, fought 
cloſe by his ſide during the reſt of the engagement. | 
even acquired his applauſe in the very heat of battle : 
When his hat was ſtruck off, and his horſe fell under 
him, I accommodated and remounted him upon my own, 
and having ſeized for my own uſe another that belonged 
to a common trooper, attended this ſtern commander as 
before, and ſeconded him in all his repeated efforts; but 
it was impoſſible to withſtand the numbers and impetuo- 
ſity of the foe, and Don Gonzales having had the morti- 
fication to ſee his regiment cut in pieces, and the greateſt 
part of the army routed, was fain to yield to the fortune 
of the day; yet he retired as became a man of honour 
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and a Caſtilian; that is, he marched off with great de- 
liberation in the rear of the Spaniſh troops, and frequent- 
ly faced about to check the purſuit of the enemy. In- 
deed, this exerciſe of his courage had well nigh coſt him 
his life; for, in one of theſe wheelings he was left almoſt 
alone, and a ſmall party of the Portugueſe horſe had ac- 
tually cut off our communication with the retreating for- 
ces of Spain. | 

In this dilemma, we had no other chance of ſaving our 
lives and liberty, than that of opening a paſſage ſword in 
hand; and this was what Gonzales inſtantly reſolved to 
attempt. We accordingly recommended our ſouls to 
God, and, charging the line abreaſt of another, bore 
down all oppoſition, and were in a e of accom- 
pliſhing our retreat without further danger; but the gal- 
iant Orgullo, in croſſing a ditch, had the misfortune to 
be thrown from his horſe, and was almoſt the ſame in- 
ſtant overtaken by one of the Portugueſe dragoons, whoſe 
ſword was already ſuſpended over his head, as he lay 
half-ſtunned with his fall; when I rode up, diſcharged a 
piſtol in the ruſſian's brain, and, ſeating my colonel on 
his horſe, had the good fortune to conduct him to a place 
of ſafety. 

Here he was provided with ſuch accommodation as his 
caſe required ; for he had been wounded in the battle, 
and dangerouſly bruiſe by his fall, and, when all the ne- 
ceſſary ſteps were taken towards his recovery, I deſired 
to know if he had any further commands for his ſervice, 
being reſolved to join the army without delay. I thought 
proper to communicate this queſtion by meſſage, becauſe 
he had not ſpoke one word to me during our retreat, not- 
withſtanding the good office he had received at my hands ; 
a reſerve which 1 attributed to his pride, and reſented ac- 
cordingly. He no ſooner underſtood my intention, than 
he defired to ſee me in his apartment, and, as near as I 
can remember, ſpoke to this effect. 

* Were your father Don Alonzo alive, I ſhould now, in 
conſequence of your behaviour, baniſh every ſuggeſlion 
of reſentment, and ſolicit his friendſhip with great ſin- 
cerity. Yes, Don Diego, your virtue hath triumphed 
over that enmity I bore your houſe, and I upbraid my- 
ſelf with the ungenerous treatment yon have ſuffered un- 
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der my command. But it is not enough for me to with- 
draw that rigour which it was unjuſt to exerciſe, and 
would be wicked to maintain : I muſt likewiſe atone for 
the injuries you have ſuſtained, and make ſome ſuitable 
acknowledgment for that life which I have twice to-day 
owed to your valour and generoſity. Whatever intereſt I 
have at court ſhall be employed in your behalf; and I 
have other deſigns in your favour, which ſhall be diſcloſed 
in due ſeaſon. Meanwhile, I defire you will {till add one 
obligation to the debt which I have already incurred, and 
carry this billet in perſon to my Eſtifania, who, from the 
news of this fatal overthrow, muſt be in deſpair upon my 
account.” 

90 ſaying, he preſented a letter, directed to his lady, 
which I received in a tranſport of joy, with expreſſions 
ſuitable to the occaſion, and immediately ſet out for his 
country-houſe, which happened to be about thirty leagues 
from the ſpot. This expedition was equally glorious and 
intereſting 3 for my thoughts upon the road were engroſ- 
ſed by the hope of ſeeing Don Orgullo's daughter and 
heireſs Antonia, who was reported to be a young lady of 
great beauty, and the moſt amiable accompliſhments. 
However n may ſeem for a man to conceive a 
paſſion for an object which he hath never beheld, certain 
it is, my ſentiments were ſo much prepoſſeſſed by the 
fame of her qualifications, that I mult have fallen a vic- 
tim to her charms, had they been much leſs powerful 
than they were. Notwithſtanding the fatigues I had un- 
dergone in the field, I cloſed not an eye until I arrived at 
the gate of Gonzales, being determined to precede the 
report of the battle, that Madam d'Orgullo might not be 
alarmed for the life of her huſband. | 

I declared my errand, and was introduced into a ſa- 
loon, where I had not waited above three minutes, when 
my colonel's lady appeared, and in great confuſion re- 
ceived the letter, exclaiming, . Heaven grant that Don 
Gonzales be well!“ In reading the contents, ſhe under- 
went a variety of agitations; but, when ſhe had peruſed 
the whole, her countenance regained its ſerenity, and, re- 
garding me with an air of ineffable complacency, * Don 

jego (ſaid ſhe), while I lament the national calamity, 
in the defeat of our army, I at the ſame time feel the 
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moſt ſincere pleaſure on ſeeing you upon this occaſion, 
and, according to the directions of my dear lord, bid you | 
heartily welcome to this houſe, as his preſerver and friend. | 
I was not unacquainted with your character, before this | 
laſt triumph of your virtue, and have often prayed to 
Heaven for ſome lucky determination of that fatal quar- 
rel which raged ſo long between the family of Gonzales | 
and your father's houſe. My prayers have been heard, 
the long-wiſhed for reconciliation 1s now effected, and I 
hope nothing will eyer intervene to diſturb this happy _ | 
union.” 
To this polite and affectionate declaration, I made ſuch 
a reply as became a young man, whoſe heart overflowed 
: with joy and benevolence, and deſired to know how ſoon 
| her anſwer to my commander would be ready, that I 
might gratify his impatience with all poſſible deſpatch. 
After having thanked me for this freſh proof of my at- | 
tachment, the begged I would retire into a chamber, and | } | 
repoſe myſelf from the uncommon fatigues I muſt have Al 
undergone ; but, finding I perſiſted in the reſolution of i 
returning to Don Gonzales, without allowing myſelf the 
| | leaſt benefit of ſleep, ſhe left me engaged in converſation 
, BY with an uncle of Don Gonzales, who lodged in the 
= houſe, and gave orders that a collation ſhould be prepared 
| in another apartment, while ſhe retired to her cloſet, 
and wrote a letter to her huſband. 
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1 In leſs than an hour from my firſt arrival, I was intro- 
| f duced into a moſt elegant dining- room, where a magni- 
. 4 ficent entertainment was ſerved up, and where we were 


joined by Donna Eſtifania, and her beautiful daughter 
the fair Antonia, who advancing with the moſt amiable 
ſweetneſs, thanked me, in very warm expreſſions of ac- 
knowledgment, for the generoſity of my conduct towards 


? her father. I had been raviſhed with her firſt appear- 
. [= ance, which far exceeded my imagination, and my facul- 
ties were ſo diſordered by this addreſs, that I anſwered 

1 her compliment with the moſt awkward confuſion. But 
| 4 this diſorder did not turn to my prejudice in the opinion 
. = of that lovely creature, who has often told me in the 
= Alequel, that ſhe gave herſelf credit for that perplexity in 
. | my behaviour, and that I never appeared more worthy of 


her regard and affection than at that juncture, when my 
[ 
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dreſs was diſcompoſed, and my whole perſon disfigured 
by the toils and duty of the preceding day ; for this very 
diſhabille preſented itſelf to her reflection as the imme- 
diate effect of that very merit by which I was entitled to 
her eſteem. a 
Wretch that I am ! to ſurvive the loſs of ſuch an ex- 
cellent woman, endeared to my remembrance by the moſt 
tender offices of wedlock, happily exerciſed for the ſpace 
of five and twenty years] Forgive theſe tears; they are 
not the drops of weakneſs, but remorſe. Not to trouble 
ou with idle particulars, ſuffice it to ſay, I was favoured 
with ſuch marks of diſtinction by Madam d'Orgullo, that 
ſhe thought it incumbent upon her to let me know ſhe 
had not overacted her hoſpitality, and, while we ſat at 
table, accoſted me in theſe words: “ Vou will not be 
ſurpriſed, Don Diego, at my expreſſions of regard, which 
I own are unuſual from a Spaniſh lady to a young cava- 
lier like you, when I communicate the contents of this 
letter from Don Gonzales.” So ſaying, ſhe put the bil- 


let into my hand, and I read theſe words, or words to 
this effect. 


© AMIABLE ESTIFANIA, 

« You will underſtand, that I am as well as a perſon 
can poſhbly be who hath this day lived to ſee the army of 
his king defeated. If you would know the particulars of 
this unfortunate action, your curioſity will be gratified 
by the bearer, Don Diego de Zelos, to whoſe virtue and 
bravery I am twice indebted for my life. I therefore de- 
| fire you will receive him with that reſpect and gratitude 
which you ſhall think due for ſuch an obligation; and, in 
entertaining him, diſmiſs that reſerve which often diſ- 
graces the Spaniſh hoſpitality. In a word, let your own 
virtue and beneficence conduct you upon this occaſion, 
and let my Antonia's endeavours be joined with your own 
in doing honour to the preſerver of her father. Adieu.“ 


Such a teſtimonial could not fail of being very agree- 
able to a young ſoldier, who by this time had begun to 
indulge the tranſporting hope ot being happy in the arms 
of the adorable Antonia. I profeſſed myſelf extremely 
happy in having met with an opportunity of acquiring 
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fuch a degree of my colonel's eſteem, entertained them 
with a detail of his perſonal proweſs in the battle, and 
anſwered all their queſtions with that moderation which 
every man ought to preſerve in ſpeaking of his own be- 
haviour. Our repaſt being ended, I took my leave of 
the ladies, and at parting received a letter from Donna 
Eſtifania to her huſband, together with a ring of great 
value, which ſhe begged I would accept, as a token of 
her eſteem. Thus io2ded with honour and carefles, I 
ſet out on my return for the quarters of Don Gonzales, 
who could ſcarce credit his own eyes when I delivered 
his lady's billet ; for he thought it impoſſible to perform 
ſuch a journey in ſo ſhort a time. 

When he had glanced over the paper, Don Diego 
(ſaid he), by your ſhort ſtay one would imagine you had 
met with indifferent reception at my houſe : I hope Eſti- 
fania has not been d-ficient in her duty?“ I anſwered 
this queſtion, by aſſuring him my entertainment had been 
ſo agreeable in all reſpects, that nothing but my duty 
to him could have induced me to give it up fo ſoon. 
He then turned the converſation upon Antonia, and hint- 
ed his intention of giving her in marriage to a young 
cavalier, for whom he had a particular friendſhip. I was 
ſo much affected by this inſinuation, which ſeemed at 
once to blaſt all my hopes of love and happineſs, that the 
blood forſook my face; I was ſeized with an univerſal 
trepidation, and even obliged to retire, on pretence of 
being ſuddenly taken ill. 

Though Gonzales ſeemed to impute this diſorder to 
fatigue and want of reſt, he in his heart aſcribed it to 
the true cauſe ; and, after having ſounded my ſentiments 
to his own ſatisfaction, bleſſed me with a declaration, 
importing, that I was the perſon upon whom he had 
pitched for a ſon-in-law. I will not trouble you with 
a repetition of what paſſed on this intereſting occaſion, 
but proceed to obſerve, that his intention in my favour 
was far from being diſagrecable to his lady; and that, in 
a little time, I had the good fortune to eſpouſe the 
charming Antonia, who ſubmitted to the will of her fa- 
ther without reluctance. 

Soon aſter this happy event, I was, by the influence of 


Don Gonzales, joined to my own intereſt, promoted to 
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the command of a regiment, and ſerved with honour 
during the remaining part of the war. After the treaty 
of Utrecht, I was employed in reducing the Catalans to 
their allegiance z and, in an action with thoſe obſtinate 
rebels had the misfortune to loſe my father-in-law, who 
by that time was preferred to the rank of a major-general. 
'The virtuous Eſtifania did not long ſurvive this melan- 
choly accident; and the loſs of theſe indulgent parents 
made ſuch a deep impreſſion upon the tender heart of 
my Antonia, that I took the firſt opportunity of remoy- 
ing her from a place in which every object ſerved to 
cheriſh her grief, to a pleaſant villa near the city of Se- 
ville, which I purchaſed on account of its agreeable ſitu- 
ation. That I might the more perfectly enjoy the poſ- 
ſeſſion of my amiable partner, who could no longer brook 
the thoughts of another ſeparation, peace was no ſooner 
re-eſtabliſhed than I obtained leave to reſign my commiſ- 
ſion, and I wholly devoted myſelf to the joys of a do- 
meſtic life. | 

Heaven ſeemed to ſmile upon our union, by bleſſing us 
with a ſon, whom, however, it was pleaſed to recal in 
his infancy, to our unſpeakable grief and mortification ; but 
our mutual chagrin was afterwards alleviated by the birth 
of a daughter, who ſeemed born with every accompliſhment 
to excite the love and admiration of mankind. Why did 
nature debaſe ſuch a maſterpiece with the mixture of an 
alloy, which hath involved herſelf and her whole family 
in perdition ? But the ways of Providence are unſearch- 
able. She hath paid the debt of her degeneracy z peace 
be with her ſoul ! The honour of my family is vindicat- 
ed; though by a ſacrifice which hath robbed me of every 
thing elſe that is valuable in life, and ruined my peace 
paſt all redemption. Yes, my friend, all the tortures 
that human tyranny can inflict would be eaſe, tranquil- 
lity, and delight, to the unſpeakable pangs and horrors I 
have felt. 

But, to return from this digreſſion.—Serafina, which 
was the name of that little darling, as ſhe grew up, not 
only diſcloſed all the natural graces of external beauty, 
but likewiſe manifeited the moſt engaging ſweetneſs ot 
diſpoſition, and a capacity for acquiring with eaſe all the 
accompliſhments of her ſex. It is impoſſible to convey 
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any adequate idea of a parent's raptures in the contem- 
plation of ſuch a fair bloſſom: She was the only pledge 
of our love, ſhe was preſumptive heireſs to a large for- 
tune, and likely to be the ſole repreſentative of two noble 
Caſtilian families. She was the delight of all who ſaw 
her, and a theme of praiſe for every tongue. Tou are 
not to ſuppoſe that the education of ſuch a child was 
neglected. Indeed it wholly engroſſed the attention of 
me and my Antonia, and her proficiency rewarded our 
care. Before ſhe had attained the age of fifteen, ſhe was 
miſtreſs of every elegant qualification, natural and ac- 
quired. Her perſon was, by that time, the confeſſed pat- 
tern of beauty. Her voice was enchantingly ſweet, and 
ſhe touched the lute with the moſt raviſhing dexterity. 
Heaven and earth | how did my breaſt dilate with joy at 
the thoughts of having given birth to ſuch perfection! 
how did my heart guſh with paternal fondneſs, when- 
ever I beheld this ornament of my name! and what 
ſcenes of endearing tranſport have I enjoyed with my 
Antonia, in mutual congratulation upon our parental 
happineſs. 

Serafina, accompliſhed as ſhe was, could not fail to make 
conqueſts among the Spaniſh cavaliers, who are famous 
for ſenſibility in love. Indeed, the never appeared with- 
out a numerous train of admirers; and, though we had 
bred her up in that freedom of converſation and intercourſe 
which holds a middle ſpace between the French licenſe 
and Spaniſh reſtraint, ſhe was now ſo much expoſed to 
the addreſſes of promiſcuous gallantry, that we found it 
neceſſary to retrench the liberty of our houſe, and be- 
have to our male viſitants with great reſerve and circum- 


ſpection, that our honour and peace might run no riſk 


from the youth and inexperience of our daughter. 

This caution produced overtures from a great many 
young gentlemen of rank and diſtinction, who courted 
my alliance, by demanding Serafina in marriage; and 
from the number I had actually ſelected one 6 45 who 
was in all reſpects worthy the poſſeſſion of ſuch an ineſ- 
timable prize. His name was Don Manuel de Mendoza : 
His birth was noble, and his character dignified with re- 
peated acts of generoſity and virtue. Yet, before I would 
ſignify to him my approbation of his ſuit, I reſolved to 
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inform myſelf whether or not the heart of Serafina was 
totally unengaged, and indifferent to any other object, 
that I might not lay a tyrannical reſtraint upon her incli- 
nations. 'The reſult of my inquiry was a full conviction 


of her having hitherto been deaf to the voice of love; 


and this piece of information, together with my own ſen- 
timents in his favour, I communicated to Don Manuel, 
who heard theſe tidings with tranſports of gratitude and 
Joy. He was immediately favoured with opportunities of 
acquiring the affection of my daughter, and his endea- 
vours were at firſt received with ſuch reſpectful civility, 
as might have been eaſily warmed into a mutual paſſion, 
had not the evil genius of our family interpoſed. 

O my friend! how ſhall I deſcribe the depravity of 
that unhappy virgin's ſentiments | how recount the parti- 
culars of my own diſhonour ! I that am deſcended from 
a long line of illuſtrious Caſtilians, who never received 
an injury they did not revenge, but waſhed away every 
blemiſh in their fame with the blood of thoſe who at- 
tempted to ſtain it. In that circumſtance I have imitated 
the example of my glorious progenitors, and that conſi- 
deration alone hath ſupported me againſt all the aſſaults 
of deſpair. 

As I grudged. no pains and expence in perfecting the 
education of-Serafina, my doors were open to every per- 
ſon who made an extraordinary figure in the profeſſion 
of thoſe amuſing ſciences in which ſhe delighted. The 
houſe of Don Diego de Zclos was a little academy for 
painting, poetry, and muſic; and Heaven decreed that 
it ſhould fall a ſacrifice to its regard for theſe fatal and 
deluſive arts. Among other preceptors, it was her fate 
to be under the inſtruction of a curſed German, who, 


though his profeſſion was drawing, underſtood the ele- 


ments and theory of muſic, poſſeſſed a large fund of 
learning and taſte, and was a perſon remarkable for his 
agreeable converſation. This traitor, who like you had 
loſt one eye, I not only admitted into my houſe for the 


improvement of my daughter, but even diſtinguiſhed with 


particular marks of confidence and favour, little thinking 
he had either inclination or capacity to debauch the ſen- 
timents of my child. I was rejoiced beyond meaſure to 
{ce with what alacrity ſhe received his leſſons, with what 
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avidity ſhe liſtened to his diſcourſe, which was always 
equally moral, inſtructing, and a madman 3 

Antonia ſeemed to vie with me in expreſſions of regard 
for this accompliſhed Ig? whom ſhe could not help 
ſuppoſing to be a perſon of rank and family, reduced to 
his preſent ſituation by ſome unfortunate viciſſitude of 
fate. I was diſpoſed to concur with this opinion, and ac- 
tually conjured him to make me his confidant, with ſuch 

roteſtations as left him no room to doubt my honour and 
e eee but he ſtill perſiſted in declaring himſelf the 
ſon of an obſcure mechanic in Bohemia; an origin to 
which ſurely no man would pretend who had the leaſt 
claim to nobility of birth. While I was thus undeceived 
in my conjecture touching his birth and quality, I was 
confirmed in an opinion of his integrity and moderation, 
and looked upon him as a man of honour, in deſpite of 
the lowneſs of his pedigree. Nevertheleſs, he was at bot- 
tom a moſt perfidious wretch, and all this modeſty and 
ſelf-denial were the effects of the moſt villanous diſſimu- 
lation, a cloak under which he, unſuſpected, robbed me 
of my honour and my peace. 

Not to trouble you with particulars, the recital of 
which would tear my heart- ſtrings with indignation and 
remorſe, I ſhall only obſerve, that, by the power of his 
infernal infinuation, he faſcinated the heart of Serafina, 
brought over Antonia herſelf to the intereſts of his paſ- 
ſon, and at once detached them both from their duty 
and religion. Heaven and earth! how dangerous, how 
irreſiſtible is the power of infatuation | While I remained 
in the midſt of this blind ſecurity, waiting for the nuptials 
of my daughter, and indulging myſelf with the vain pro- 
ipeCt of her approaching felicity, Antonia found means to 
protract the negotiation of the marriage, by repreſenting 
that it would be pity to deprive Serafina of the opportu- 
nity ſhe then had of profiting by the German's inſtruc- 
tions; and, upon that account, I prevailed upon Don 
Manuel to bridle the impatience of his love. 

During this interval, as I one evening enjoyed the cool 
air in my own garden, I was accoſted by an old duenna, 
who had been my nurſe, and lived in the family ſince the 
time of my childhood. © My duty (faid ſhe) will no 
longer permit me to wink in ſilence at the wrongs I ſee 
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you daily ſuffer. Diſmiſs the German from your houſe 
without delay, if you reſpect the glory of your name, and 
the rights of our holy religion: The ſtranger is an abo- 
minable heretic; and, grant Heaven | he may not have 
already poiſoned the minds of thoſe you hold moſt dear.” 
I had been extremely alarmed at the beginning of this ad- 
dreſs; but, finding the imputation limited to the article 
of religion, in which, thank God, I am no bigot, I reco- 
vered my ſerenity of diſpoſition, thanked the old woman 
for her zeal, commended her piety, and encouraged her 
to perſevere in making obſervations on ſuch ſubjects as 
ſhould concern my honour and my quiet. | 

We live in ſuch a world of wickedneſs and fraud, that 
a man cannot be too vigilant in his own defence: Had | 
employed ſuch ſpies from the beginning, I ſhould in all 
probability have been at this day in poſſeſhon of every 
comfort that renders life agreeable. The duenna, thus 
authoriſed, employed her ſagacity with ſuch ſucceſs, that 
I had reaſon to ſuſpect the German of a deſign upon the 
heart of Serafina; but, as the preſumptions did not a- 
mount to conviction, I contented myſelt with exiling him 
from my houſe, under the pretext of having diſcovered 
that he was an enemy to the Catholic church ; and forth- 
with appointed a day for the celebration of my daughter's 
marriage with Don Manuel de Mendoza. I could eaſily 
perceive a cloud of melancholy overſpread the faces of 
Serafina and her mother, when I declared theſe my reſo- 
lutions; but, as they made no objection to what I pro- 
poſed, I did not at that time enter into an explanation of 
the true motives that influenced my conduct. Both par- 
ties were probably afraid of ſuch expoſtulation. 

Meanwhile, preparations were made for the eſpouſals 
of Serafina; and, notwithſtanding the anxiety I had un- 
dergone, on account of her conneCtion with the German, 
I began to think that her duty, her glory, had triumphed 
over all ſuch low-born conſiderations, if ever they had 
been entertained 3 becauſe ſhe, and even Antonia, ſeem- 
ed to expect the ceremony with reſignation, though the 
features of both {till retained evident marks of concern, 
which I willingly imputed to the mutual proſpect of their 
ſeparation. This, however, was but a faithleſs calm, that 
ſoon, ah! too ſoon, brought forth a tempeſt which hath 
wrecked my hopes. 


* 
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Two days before the appointed union of Don Manuel 
and Serafina, I was informed by the duenna, that, while 


the accompanied Antonia's waiting-maid at church, ſhe 


had ſeen her receive a billet from an old woman, who, 
kneeling at her ſide, had conveyed it in ſuch a myſterious 
manner, as awakened the duenna's apprehenſions about 
her young lady; ſhe had therefore haſtened home to 
communicate this piece of intelligence, that I might have 
an opportunity of examining the meſſenger before ſhe 
ſhould have time to depoſit her truſt. I could not help 
ſhivering with fearful preſages upon this occaſion, and 
even abhorring the perſon to whoſe duty and zeal I was 
beholden for the intelligence, even while I endeavoured 
to perſuade myſelf that the inquiry would end in the de- 
tection of ſome paltry intrigue between the maid and her 
own gallant. I intercepted her in returning from church, 
and, commanding her to follow me to a convenient place, 
extorted from her, by dint of threats, the fatal letter, 
which I read to this effect. 


Cc THE whole buſineſs of my life, O divine Serafina! 
will be to repay that affection I have been ſo happy as to 
engage. With what tranſport then ſhall I obey your ſum- 
mons, in performing that enterpriſe, which will reſcue 
you from the bed of a deteſted rival, and put myſelf in 
full pofſeſhon of a jewel which I value infinitely more 
than life. Yes, adorable creature! I have provided every 
thing for our eſcape, and at midnight will attend you in 
your own apartment, from whence you ſhall be conveyed 
into a land of liberty and peace, where you will, unmo- 
leſted, enjoy the purity of that religion you have eſpouſed, 
and in full ſecurity bleſs the arms of your ever faithful 

ORLaNnDo.” 


Were you a fond parent, a tender huſband, and a noble 
Caſtilian, J ſhould not need to mention the unutterable 
horrors that took poſſeſſion of my boſom, when I peruſed 
this accurſed letter, by which I learned the apoſtſay, diſ- 
obedience, and degeneracy, of my idolized Serafina, who 
had overthrown and deſtroyed the whole plan of felicity 
which I had erected, and blaſted all the glories of my 
name; and when the wretched meſſenger, terrified by 
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my menaces and agitation, confeſſed that Antonia herſelf 
was privy to the guilt of her daughter, whom ſhe had ſo- 
lemnly betrothed to that vile German, in the fight of 
Heaven, and that by her connivance this plebeian intend- 
ed, that very night, to bereave me of my child, I was for 
ſome moments ſtupified with grief and amazement, that 
gave way to an ecitacy of rage, which had well nigh ter- 
minated in ditpair and diſtraction, 

I now tremble, and my head grows giddy with the re- 
membrance of that dreadful occaſion : Behold how the 
drops trickle down my forehead ; this agony is a fierce 
and familiar viſitant, I ſhall baniſh it anon. I ſummoned 


my pride, my reſentment, to my aſſiſtance; theſe are the 


cordials that ſupport me againſt all other reffections; thoſe 
were the auxiliaries that enabled me, in the day of trial, 
to perform that ſacrifice which my honour demanded, in 
a {train ſo loud as to drown the cries of nature, love, and 
compaſſion. Yes, they eſpouſed that glory which huma- 
nity would have betrayed, and my revenge was noble, 
though unnatural. | . 

My ſcheme was ſoon laid, my reſolution ſoon taken; 
I privately confined the wretch who had been the induſ- 
trious ſlave of this infamous conſpiracy, that ſhe might 
take no ſtep to fruſtrate or interrupt the execution of my 
deſign. Then repairing to the houſe of an apothecary 
who was devoted to my ſervice, communicated my inten- 
tion, which he durſt not condemn, and could not reveal, 
without breaking the oath of ſecrecy 1 had impoſed ; and 
he furniſhed me with two vials of poiſon for the diſmal 
cataſtrophe I had planned. Thus provided, I, on pre- 
tence of ſudden buſineſs at Seville, carefully avoided the 
dear, the wretched pair, whom I had devoted to death, 
that my heart might not relent, by means of thoſe tender 
ideas which the ſight of them would have infallibly in- 
ſpired; and, when day-light vaniſhed, took my {tation 
near that part of the houſe through which the villain 
muſt have entered on his helliſh purpoſe. There I ſtood, 
in a ſtate of horrid expectation, my ſoul ravaged with the 
different paſſions that aſſailed it, until the Aral moment 
arrived; when I perccived the traitor approach the win- 
dow of a lower apartment, which led into that of Sera- 
fina, and gently lifting the caſement, which was purpoſe- 

- oo 
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ly left unſecured, inſinuated half of his body into the 
houſe : Then ruſhing upon him, in a tranſport of fury, 
I plunged my ſword into his heart, crying, “ Villain | re- 
ceive the reward of thy»treachery and preſumption.” 

The ſteel was ſo weil aimed as to render a repetition 
of the ſtroke unneceflary ; he uttered one groan, and fell 
breathleſs at my feet. Exutiog with this firſt ſucceſs of 
my revenge, I penetrated into the chamber where the 
robber of my peace was expected by the unhappy Sera- 
fina and her mother, who, ſeeing me enter with a moſt 


had taken, ſeemed almoſt petrified with fear. Behold 
(ſaid I) the blood of that baſe plebeian, who made an at- 
tempt upon the honour of my houſe : Your conſpiracy 
againſt the unfortunate Don Diego de Zelos is now dif- 
covered ; that preſumptuous flave, the favoured Orlando, 
is now no more.” 

| Scarce had I proygunced theſe words, when a loud 
ſcream was uttered by both the unhappy victims. © If 
Orlando is flain (cried the infatuated Serafina), what have 


I to do with life? O my dear lord! my huſband, and my 


ſtrike, my father, complete your barbarous ſacrifice, the 
ſpirit of the murdered Orlando {till hovers for his wife.“ 
Theſe frantic exclamations, in which ſhe was joined by 
Antonia, kept up the fury of my reſentment, which by 
meekneſs and ſubmiſſion might have been weakened and 
rendered ineffectual. “ Yes, hapleſs wretches (I replied), 
ye ſhall enjoy your wiſh : 'The honour of my name re- 
quires that both ſhall die; yet I will not mangle the 
breaſt of Antonia, on which I have ſo often repoſed ; I 
will not ſhed the blood of Zelos, nor disfigure the beau- 
teous form of Serafina, on which I have ſo often gazed 
with wonder and unſpeakable delight: Here is an elixir, 
to which I truſt the conſummation of my revenge.” 

So ſaying, I emptied the vials into ſeparate cups, and, 
preſenting one in each hand, the miſerable, the fair of- 
tenders, inſtantly received the deſtined draughts, which 
they drank without heſitation ; then praying to Heaven 
for the wretched Don Diego, ſunk upon the ſame couch, 
and expired without a groan. O well-contrived beve- 
rage | O happy compoſition, by which all the miſeries of 
life are ſo eaſily cured !” 


ſavage aſpect, and a ſword reeking with the vengeance I 1 


lover ! how are our promiſed joys at once cut off | here 
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Such was the fate of Antonia and Serafina ; theſe hands 
were the inſtruments that deprived them of life, theſe 
eyes beheld them the richeſt prize that death had ever 
won. Powers ſupreme ! does Don Diego live to make 
this recapitulation ? I have done my duty; but ah! Iam 
haunted by the furies of remorſe : Ca tortured with the 
inceſſant ſtings of remembrance and regret z even now 
the images of my wife and daughter preſent themſelves 
to my imagination. All the ſcenes of happineſs I have 
enjoyed as a lover, huſband, and parent, all the endearing 
hopes I have cheriſhed, now paſs in review before me, 
embittering the circumſtances of my inexpreſſible woe; 
and I conſider myſelf as a ſolitary outcaſt from all the 
comforts of ſociety. But, enough of the unmanly com- 
plaints, the yearnings of nature are too importunate. 

Having completed my vengeance, I retired into my 
cloſet, and, furniſhing myſelf with ſome ready money 
and jewels of conſiderable value, went into the ſtable, 
ſaddled my favourite ſteed, which I inſtantly mounted, 
and, before the tumults of my breaſt ſubſided, found my- 
ſelf at the town of St. Lucar, There I learned from in- 
quiry, that there was a Dutch bark in the harbour ready 
to ſail; upon which I addrefled myſelf to the maſter, 
who, for a ſuitable gratification, was prevailed upon to 
weigh anchor that ſame night ; ſo that, embarking with- 
out delay, I ſoon bid eternal adieu to my native country. 
It was not from reaſon and reflection that I took theſe 
meaſures for my perſonal ſafety ; but, in conſequence of 
an involuntary inſtinct, that ſeems to operate in the ani- 
mal machine, while the faculty of thinking is ſuſpended. 

To what a dreadful reckoning was I called, when rea- 
ſon reſumed her function | You may believe me, my 
friend, when I aſſure you, that I ſhould not have outlived 
thoſe tragedies I acted, had I not been reſtrained from 
doing violence upon myſelf by certain conſiderations, 
which no man of honour ought to ſet aſide, I could not 
bear the thought of falling ingloriouſly by the hand of an 
executioner, and entailing diſgrace upon a family that 
knew no ſtain ; and I was deterred from putting an end 
to my own miſery, by the apprehenſions of poſthumous 
cenſure, which would have repreſented me as a deſpond- 
ing wretch, utterly deſtitute of that patience, fortitude, 
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and reſignation, which are the charaQteriſtics of a true 
Caſtilian. I was alſo influenced by religious motives that 
ſuggeſted to me the neceſſity of living to atone by my 
ſufferings and ſorrow, for the guilt I had incurred in com- 
plying with a ſavage punctilio, which is, I fear, diſpleaſ- 
ing in the ſight of Heaven. | 

Theſe were the reaſons that oppoſed my entrance into 
that peaceful harbour which death preſented to my view; 
and they were ſoon reinforced by another principle that 
ſanctioned my determination to continue at the ſervile 
oar of life. In conſequence of unfavourable winds, our 
veſſel for ſome days made ſmall progreſs in her voyage to 
Holland, and near the coaſt of Gallicia,we were joined 
by an Engliſh ſhip from Vigo, the maſter of which gave 
us to underſtand, that before he ſet fail, a courier had ar- 
rived from Madrid at that place, with orders for the cor- 
regidor to prevent the eſcape of any native Spaniard by 
ſea from any port within his diſtrict; and to uſe his ut- 


moſt endeavours to apprehend the perſon of Don Diego 


de Zelos, who was ſuſpected of treaſonable practices a- 
gainſt the ſtate. Such an order, with a minute deſcrip- 
tion of my perſon, was at the ſame time deſpatched to all 
the ſea ports and frontier places in Spain. | 
You may eafily ſuppoſe how I, who was already over- 
whelmed with diſtreſs, could bear this aggravation of 
misfortune and diſgrace : I, who had always maintained 
the reputation of loyalty, which was acquired at the ha- 
zard of my life, and the expence of my blood. To deal 
candidly, I muſt own, that this intelligence rouſed me from 
a lethargy of grief, which had begun to overpower my 
faculties. I immediately imputed this diſhonourable 
charge to the evil offices of ſome villain, who had baſe] 
taken the advantage of my deplorable ſituation, and 
was inflamed, inſpirited with the deſire of vindicating my 
fame, and revenging the injury. 'Thus animated, I re- 
ſolved to diſguiſe myſelf effectually from the obſervation 
of thoſe ſpies which every nation finds its account in em- 


ploying in foreign countries; I purchaſed this habit from 


the Dutch navigator, in whoſe houſe I kept myſelf con- 

cealed, after our arrival at Amſterdam, until my beard 

was grown to a ſufficient length to favour my deſign, and 

then appeared as a Perſian dealer in jewels. As I could 
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gain no ſatisſactory information touching myſelf in this 


country, had no purpoſe to purſue, and was extremely 
miſerable among a people, who, being mercenary and un- 
ſocial, were very ill adapted to alleviate the horrors of my 
condition; I gratified my landlord for his important ſer- 
vices, with the beſt part of my effects; and having, by 
his means, procured a certificate from the magiſtracy, re- 
2 to Rotterdam, from whence 1 ſet out in a travel- 
ing carriage for Antwerp, on my way to this capital; 
hoping, with a ſucceſſion of different objects, to mitigate 
the anguiſh of my mind, and by the moſt induſtrious in- 
quiry, to learn ſuch particulars of that falſe impeach- 
ment, as would enable me to take meaſures for my own 
Juſtification, as well as for projecting a plan of revenge 
againſt the vile perfidious author. 

This, I imagined, would be no difficult taſk, conſider- 
ing the friendſhip and intercourſe ſubſiſting between the 
Spaniſh and French nations, and the communicative diſ- 
* for which the Pariſians are renowned; but I 

ave found myſelf egregiouſly deceived in my expecta- 
tion: The officers of the police in this city are ſo inqui- 


ſitive and vigilant, that the moſt minute action of a ſtran- 
ger is ſcrutinized with great ſeverity ; and, although the 


inhabitants are very frank in diſcourſing on indifferent 
ſubjects, they are at the ſame time extremely cautious in 
avoiding all converſation that turns upon ſtate occur- 
rences,, and maxims of government. In a word, the pe- 
2 my appearance ſubjects me ſo much to parti- 
cular obſervation, that I have hitherto thought, proper to 
devour my griefs in ſilence, and even to bear the want of 
almoſt every convenience, rather than hazard a prema- 
ture diſcovery, by offering my jewels to ſale. 

In this emergency I have been ſo far fortunate as to be- 
come acquainted with you, whom I look upon as a man 
of honour and humanity. Indeed, I was at firſt fight 
prepoſſeſſed in your favour : For, notwithſtanding the 
miſtakes which men daily commit in judging from ap- 
pearances, there is ſomething in the phyſiognomy of a 
{tranger from which one cannot help forming an opinion 


of his character and diſpoſition, For once, my penetra- 


tion hath not failed me; your behaviour juſtifies my deci- 
ſion; you have treated me with that ſympathy and re- 
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ſpect which none but the generous will pay to the unfor- 
tunate. I have truſted you accordingly : I have put my 


life, my honour in your power; and I muſt beg leave to 


depend upon your friendſhip, for obtaining that ſatisfac- 
tion for which alone I ſeek to live. Your employment 
engages you in the gay world : You daily mingle with 
the ſocieties of men; the domeſtics of the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador will not ſhun your acquaintance z you may frequent 
the coffechouſes to which they reſort ; and, in the courſe 
of theſe occaſions, unſuſpected inform yourſelf of that 
myſterious charge which lies heavy on the fame of the 
unfortunate Don Diego. I muſt likewiſe implore your 
aſſiſtance in converting my jewels'into money, that I may 
breathe independent of man, until Heaven ſhall permit 
me to finiſh this weary pilgrimage of life. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A flagrant inſtance of Fathom's virtue, in the manner of his retreat to 
England. 


5 
F ATHOM, who had lent an attentive ear to every circum- 
ſtance of this diſaſtrous ſtory, no ſooner heard it con- 
cluded, than, with an aſpect of generous and cordial com- 
paſſion, not even unattended with tears, he condoled the 
lamentable fate of Don Diego de Zelos, deplored the un- 
timely death of the gentle Antonia and the fair Seraſina, 
and undertook the intereſts of the wretched Caſtilian with 
ſuch warmth of ſympathizing zeal, as drew a flood from 
his eyes, while he wrung his benefactor's hand in a tranſ- 
port of gratitude. Thoſe were literally tears of joy, or at 
leaſt of ſatisfaction, on both ſides z as our hero wept with 
affection and attachment to the jewels that were to be 
committed to his care : But, far from diſcovering the true 
ſource of his tenderneſs, he affected to diſſuade the Spa- 
niard from parting with the diamonds, which he coun- 
ſelled him to reſerve for a more preſſing occaſion; and, in 
the mean time, carneitly entreated him to depend upon 
his friendſhip for preſent relief. This generous proffer 
ſerved only to cies Don Diegv's reſolution, which he 
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forthwith executed, by putting into the hands of Ferdi- 
nand jewels to the value of a thouſand crowns, and de- 
firing him to detain for his own uſe any part of the ſum 
they would raiſe. Our adventurer thanked him for the 
good opinion he entertained of his integrity, an opinion 
fully manifeſted in honouring him with ſuch important 
confidence, and aſſured him he would tranſact his affairs 
with the utmoſt diligence, caution, and deſpatch. The 
evening being by this time almoſt conſumed, theſe new 
allies retired ſeparately to reſt ; though each paſſed the 
night without repoſe, in very different reflections, the 
Caſtilian being, as uſual, agitated with the unceaſing pangs 
of his unalterable miſery, interſperſed with gleaming hopes 
of revenge; and Fathom being kept awake with revolving 
plans for turning his fellow: lodger's credulity to his own ad- 
vantage. From the nature of the Spaniard's ſituation he 
might have appropriated the jewels to himſelf, and re- 
mained in Paris without fear of a proſecution, becauſe the 
injured party had, by the above narrative, left his life and 
liberty at diſcretion.—But he did not think himſelf ſecure 
from the perſonal reſentment of an enraged deſperate Caſ- 
tilian; and therefore determined to withdraw himſelf pri- 
vately into that country where he had all along propoſed 
to fix the ſtandard of his finefle, which fortune had now 
empowered him to exerciſe according to his wiſh. 

Bent upon this retreat, he went abroad in the morning, 
on pretence of acting in the concerns of his friend Don 
Diego, and having hired a poſt-chaiſe to be ready at the 
dawning of next day, returned to his lodgings, where he 
cajoled the Spaniard with a feigned report of his negotia- 
tion; then, ſecuring his moſt valuable effects about his 
perſon, aroſe with the cock, repaired to the place at which 
he had appointed to meet the poitilion with the carriage, 
and ſet out for England without further delay, leaving the 
unhappy Zelos to the horrors of indigence, and the addi- 
tional agony of this freſh diſappointment. Yet he was 
not the only perſon affected by the abrupt departure of 
Fathom, which was haſtened by the importunities, threats, 
and reproaches of his landlord's daughter, whom he had 
debauched under promiſe of marriage, and now left in the 
fourth month of her pregnancy. 

Notwithſtanding the dangerous adventure in which he 
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had been formerly involved by travelling in the night, he 
did not think proper to make the uſual halts on this jour- 
ney, for ſleep or refrethment, nor did he once quit the 
chaiſe till his arrival at Boulogne, which he reached in 
twenty hours after his departure from Paris. Here he 
thought he might ſafely indulge himſelf with a comfort- 
able meal; accordingly he beſpoke a poulard for dinner, 
and while that was preparing, went forth to view the city 
and harbour. When he beheld the white cliffs of Albion, 
his heart throbbed with all the joy of a beloved ſon, who, 
after a tedious and fatiguing voyage, reviews the chimneys 
of his father's houſe : He ſurveyed the neighbouring coaſt 
of England with fond and longing eyes, like another Mo- 
ſes, reconnoitering the land of Canaan from the top of 
Mount Piſgah ; and to ſuch a degree of impatience was 
he inflamed by the ſight, that, inſtead of proceeding to 
Calais, he reſolved to take his paſſage directly from Bou- 
logne, even if he ſhould hire a veſſel for the purpoſe. 
With theſe ſentiments, he inquired if there was any ſhip 
bound for England, and was ſo fortunate as to find the 
maſter of a ſmall bark, who intended to weigh anchor for 
Deal that ſame evening at high water. 

Tranſported with this information, he immediately a- 
greed for his paſſage, ſold the poſt-chaiſe to his landlord 
for thirty guineas, as a piece of furniture for which he 
could have no further uſe, purchaſed a portmanteau, to- 
gether with ſome linen and wearing apparel, and, at the 
recommendation of his hoſt, took into his ſervice an ex- 
tra- poſtilion or helper, who had formerly wore the livery 
of a travelling marquis. This new domeſtic, whoſe name 
was Maurice, underwent, with great applauſe, the exa- 
mination of our hero, who perceived in him a fund of ſa- 
gacity and preſence of mina, 7 which he was excellently 
qualified for being the valet of an adventurer : He was 
therefore accommodated with a ſecond-hand ſuit, and 
another ſhirt, and at once liſted under the banners of 
Count Fathom, uh ſpent the whole afternoon in giving 
him proper inſtructions for the regulation of his conduct. 

Having ſettled theſe preliminaries to his own fatisfac- 
tion, he and his baggage were embarked about ſix o'clock 
in the month of Scptember, and it was not without emo- 
tion that he found himſelf benighted upon the great deep, 
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of which, before the preceding day, he had never enjoy- 
ed even the moſt diſtant proſpect. However, he was not 
a man to be afraid, where there was really no appearance 
of danger; and the agreeable preſages of future fortune 
ſupported his ſpirits, amidſt the diſagreeable nauſea which 
commonly attends landſmen at ſea, until he was ſet aſhore 
upon the beach at Deal, which he entered in good health 
about ſeven o'clock in the morning. 

Like Cæſar, however, he found ſome difficulty in land- 
ing, on account of the ſwelling ſurf, that tumbled about 
with ſuch violence as had almoſt overſet the cutter that 
carried him on ſhore; and, in his eagerneſs to jump upon 
the ſtrand, his foot flipped from the fide of ha boat, ſo 
that he was thrown forwards in an horizontal direction, 
and his hands were the firſt parts of him that touched 
Engliſh ground. Upon this occaſion, he, in imitation of 
Scipio's behaviour on the coaſt of Africa, hailed the omen, 
and-graſping an handful of the ſand, was heard to ex- 
claim, in the Italian language,—* Ah, ha, Old England, 
I have thee faſt.” 

As he walked up to the inn, followed by Maurice 
loaded with his portmanteau, he congratulated himſelf 
upon his happy voyage, and the peaceable poſſeſhon of 
his ſpoil, and could not help ſnuffing up the Britiſh air 
with marks of infinite reliſh and ſatisfaction. His firft 
care was to recompenſe himſelf for the want of fleep he 
had undergone, and, after he had ſufficiently recruited 
himſelf with ſeveral hours of uninterrupted repoſe, he ſet 
out in a poſt-chaiſe for Canterbury, where he took a place 
in the London ſtage, which he was told would depart 
next morning, the coach being already full. On this 
very firſt day of his arrival, he perceived between the Eng- 
liſh and the people among whom he had hitherto lived, 
ſuch eſſential difference in cuſtoms, appearance, and way 
of living, as inſpired him with high notions of that Britith 
freedom, opulence, and convenience, on which he had of- 
ten heard his mother expatiate. On the road, he feaſted 
his eye-ſight with the verdant hills covered with flocks of 
ſheep, the fruitful vales parcelled out into cultivated en- 
cloſures ; the very cattle ſeemed to profit by the wealth of 
their maſters, being large, ſturdy, and ſleek, and every 
peaſant breathed the inſolence of liberty and independ- 
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ence. In a word, he viewed the wide- extended plains of 
Kent with a lover's eye, and, his ambition becoming ro- 
mantic, could not help fancying himſelf another conqueror 
of the iſle. ; 

He was not, however, long amuſed by theſe vain chi- 
meras, which ſoon vaniſhed before other reflections of 
more importance and ſolidity. His imagination, it muſt 
be owned, was at all times too chaſte to admit thoſe 
overweening hopes, which often miſlead the mind of the 
projector. He had ſtudied mankind with incredible dili- 
gence, and knew perfectly well how far he could depend 
on the paſſions and foibles of human nature. That he 
might now act conſiſtent with his former ſagacity, he re- 
ſolved to paſs himſelf upon his fellow-travellers for a 
French gentleman, equally a ſtranger to the language and 
country of England, in order to glean from their diſcourſe 
ſuch intelligence as might avail him in his future opera- 
tions; and his lacquey was tutored accordingly. 


— — — — 


— — — — — 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Some account of his fellow-travellers, 


"T'no8r who had taken places for the coach, underſtand- 
ing the ſixth ſeat was engaged by a foreigner, determined 
to profit by his ignorance z and, with that politeneſs which 
is peculiar to this happy iſland, fixed themſelves in the 
vehicle, in ſuch a manner, before he had the leaſt intima- 
tion of their deſign, that he found it barely practicable to 
inſinuate himſelf ſidelong between a corpulent quaker and 


a fat Wapping landlady, in which attitude he ſtuck faſt, 


like a thin quarto between two voluminous dictionaries on 
a bookſcller's ſhelf: And, as if the pain and inconvenience 
of ſuch compreſſion was not ſufficient matter of chagrin, 
the greateſt part of the company entertained themſelves 
with laughing at his ludicrous ſtation. 

The jolly dame at his left hand obſerved, with a loud 
exclamation of mirth, that monſieur would be ſoon better 
acquainted with a buttock of Engliſh beef; and ſaid, by 
that time they ſhould arrive at their dining place, he might 
be ſpitted without larding. © Yes, verily (replied Oba- 
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diah, who was a wag in his way) but the ſwine's fat will 
be all on one fide.” * So much the better for you (cried 
mine hoſteſs), for that fide is all your own.” The quaker 
was not ſo much diſconcerted by the quickneſs of this re- 
partee, but that he anfwered with great deliberation, « ] 
thank thee for thy love, but will not profit by thy loſs ; 
eſpecially as I like not the favour of theſe outlandiſh 
fowls ; they are profane birds of paſſage, reliſhed only by 
the children of vanity, like thee.” 

The plump gentlewoman took umbrage at this laſt ex- 
preſſion, which ſhe conſidered as a double reproach, and 
repeated the words, © Children of vanity !” with an em- 

haſis of reſentment. “ I believe, if the truth were 
known (ſaid ſhe), there's more vanity than midriff in that 
great belly of your's, for all your pretending to humility 
and religion. Sirrah ! my corporation is made up of good, 
wholeſome, Engliſh fat ; but you are puffed up with the 
wind of vanity and deluſion ; and when it begins to gripe 
your entrails, you pretend to have a motion, and then get 
up and preach nonſenſe : Yet, you'll take it upon you to 
call your betters children: Marry come up, Mr. Gooſe- 
cap, I have got children that are as good men as you, or 
any hypocritical trembler in England.” 

A perſon who ſat oppoſite to the quaker, hearing this 
remonſtrance, which feemed pregnant with contention, in- 
terpoſed in the converſation with a conſcious leer, and 
begged there might be no rupture between the ſpirit and 
the fleſh. By this remonſtrance he relieved Obadiah from 
the ſatire of this female orator, and brought the whole 
vengeance of her elocution upon his own head. “ Fleſh 
(cried ſhe, with all the ferocity of an enraged Thaleſtris), 
none of your names, Mr. Yellowchaps. What ! I war- 
rant you have an antipathy to fleſh, becauſe you yourſelt 
are nothing but ſkin and bone. I ſuppoſe you are ſome 
poor ſtarv'd journeyman tailor come from France, where 

ou have been learning to cabbage, and have not ſcen a 
good meal of victuals thefe ſeven years: You have been 
living upon rye-bread and. ſoup-maigre, and now you 
come over hke a walking atomy, with a rat's tail at your 
wig, and a tinſey-jacket : And ſo, forſooth, you let up 


for a gentleman, and pretend to find fault with a ſurlo'r 
of roaſt beef.” | 
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The gentleman heard this addreſs with admirable pa- 
tience, and when ſhe had rung out her alarm, very coolly 
replied, ** Any thing but your ſtinking fiſh, Madam. Since 
when, I pray, have you travelled in ſtage-coaches, and left 
off your old profeſſion of crying oylters in winter, and rot- 
ten mackarel in June ? You was then known by the 
name of Kate Brawn, and in good repute among the ale- 


houſes in 'Thames Street, till that unlucky amour with the 


maſter of a corn veſſel, in which he was unfortunately de- 
tected by his own ſpouſe; but you ſeem to have riſen by 
that fall; and I wiſh you joy of your preſent plight : 
Though, conſidering your education on Bear Key, you 
can give but a ſorry account of yourſelf.” 

The Amazon, though neither exhauſted nor diſmayed, 
was really confounded at the temper and aſſurance of this 
antagoniit, who had gathered all theſe anecdotes trom the 
fertility of his own invention; after a ſhort pauſe, how- 
ever, ſhe poured forth a torrent of obloquy ſuthcient to 
overwhelm any perſon who had not been uled to take up 
arms againſt ſuch ſeas of trouble; and a diſpute enlued, 
which would have not only diſgraced the beſt orators on 
the Thames, but even have made a figure in the celebra- 
tion of the Eleuſinian myſteries, during which the Athe- 
nian matrons rallied one another from different waggons, 
with that freedom of altercation ſo happily preterved in 
this our age and country. 

Such a redundancy of epithets, and variety of meta- 
phors, tropes, and figures, were uttered between theſe 
well-matched opponents, that an epic bard would have 
found his account in liſtening to the conteſt ; which, in 
all probability, would not have been contined to words, 
had it not been interrapted for the fake of a young woman 
of an agrecable countenance and modeſt carriage; who, 
being ſhocked at ſome of their flowers of ſpeech, and ter- 
riſied by the menacing looks and geſtures of the fiery fea- 
tured dame, began to ſcream aloud, and beg leave to quit 
the coach, Her perturbation put an end to the high de- 
bate. Phe ſixth paſſenger, who had not opened his mouth, 
endeavoured to comfort her with affurances of protection; 
the quaker propoſed a ceſſation of arms; the male diſpu- 
tant acquieſced in the propoſal, aſſuring the company he 
had cutered the liſts for their entertainment only, without 
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acquiring the leaſt grudge or ill-will to the fat gentle. 


woman, whom he proteſted he had never ſeen before that 


day, and who, for aught he knew, was a perſon of credit 
and reputation. He then held forth his hand in token of 
amity, and aſked pardon of the offended party, who was 
appeaſed by his ſubmiſſion ; and, in teſtimony of her be- 
nevolence, preſented to the other female, whom ſhe had 
diſcompoſed, an Hungary-water bottle filled with cherry- 
brandy, recommending it as a much more powerful reme- 
dy than the ſal volatile which the other held to her noſe. 
Peace being thus re-eſtabliſhed, in a treaty, compre- 
hending Obadiah and all preſent, it will not be improper 
to give the reader ſome further information, touching the 
ſeveral characters aſſembled in this vehicle. The quaker 
was a London merchant, who had been at Deal ſuperin- 
tending the repairs of a ſhip which had ſuffered by a 


ſtorm in the Downs. The Wapping landlady was on her 


return from the ſame place, where ſhe had attended the 
payment of a man of war, with ſundry powers of attor- 
ney, granted by the ſailors, who had lived upon credit at 
her houſe. Her competitor in fame was a dealer in wine, 
a ſmuggler of French lace, and a petty gameſter juſt ar- 
rived from Paris, in the company of an Engliſh barber, 
who ſat on his right hand, and the young woman was 
daughter of a country curate, in her way to London, 
where ſhe was bound apprentice to a milliner. 

Hitherto Fathom had fat in ſilent aſtoniſhment at thc 


manners of his fellow-travellers, which far exceeded the 


notions he had preconceived of Engliſh plainneſs and rut- 
ticity : He found himſelf a monument of that diſregard 
and contempt which a ſtranger never fails to meet with 
from the inhabitants of this iſland ; and ſaw, with ſur- 
priſe, an agreeable young creature fit as ſolitary and un- 
heeded as himſelf. He was, indeed, allured by the roſes 
of her complexion, and the innocence of her aſpect, and 
began to repent of having pretended ignorance of the 
language, by which he was reſtrained from exerciſing his 
eloquence upon her heart; he reſolved, however, to in- 
gratiate himſelf, if poſſible, by the courteſy and polite- 
neſs of dumb ſhow, and for that purpoſe put his eyes in 
motion without farther delay. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. < 


Another providential deliverance from the effects of the ſmuggler's in- 
genious conjecture. 
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Dorrxs theſe deliberations, the wine-merchant, with a 
view to make a parade of his ſuperior parts and breed- 
ing, as well as to pave the way for a match at backgam- 
mon, made a tender of his ſnuff-box to our adventurer, 
and aſked, in bad French, how he travelled from Paris. 
This queſtion produced a ſeries of interrogations concern- 
ing the place of Ferdinand's abode in that city, and his 
buſineſs in England; ſo that he was fain to practiſe the 
ſcience of defence, and anſwered with ſuch ambiguity as 4 
arouſed the ſuſpicion of the ſmuggler, who began to be- } | 
lieve our hero had ſome very cogent reaſon for evading | 
his curioſity : He immediately ſet his reflection at work, 4 
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and, after various conjectures, fixed upon Fathom's being 
the young pretender. Big with this ſuppoſition, he 7 wa 
him with the moſt earneſt attention, comparing his fea- 
tures with thoſe of the chevalier's portrait, which he had 
ſeen in France, and though the faces were as unlike as 
any two human faces could be, found the reſemblance ſo ; | 
{triking as to diſpel all his doubts, and perſuade him to 
introduce the ſtranger to ſome juſtice on the road: A | 
ſtep by which he would not only manifeſt his zeal for the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, but alſo acquire the ſplendid reward 
propoſed by parliament, to any perſon who ſhould appre- | 
hend that famous adventurer. | by ' 

| 
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Theſe ideas intoxicated the brain of this man to ſuch 0 
A2 pitch of enthuſiaſm, that he actually believed himſelf ; 

nin poſſeſſion of the thirty thouſand pounds, and amuſed 
his fancy with a variety of magnificent projects to be ex- 
ecuted by means of that acquiſition, until his reverie was 
interrupted by the halting of the coach at the inn where 
the paſſengers uſed to eat their breakfaſts. Waked as he 
was from the dream of happineſs, it had made ſuch im- 
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preſſion upon his mind, that, ſeeing Fathom riſe up with | 
an intention to alight, he took it for granted his deſign 
was to eſcape, and ſeizing him by the collar, called aloud : | 
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for aſſiſtance in the King's name. 
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Our hero, whoſe ſagacity and preſence of mind very 


often ſupplied the place of courage, inſtead of being ter. 
rified at this aſſault, which might have diſturbed the tran. 
quillity of an ordinary villain, was ſo perfectly maſter of 


every circumſtance of his own fituation, as to know at 


once that the aggreſſor could not poſſibly have the leaſt 
cauſe of complaint againſt him; and therefore, imputin 
this violence either to madneſs or miſtake, very delibe- 
rately ſuffered himſelf to be made priſoner by the people 


of the houſe, who ran to the coach-door in obedience to 


the ſummons of the wine-merchant. The reſt of the 
company were {truck dumb with ſurpriſe and conſterna- 
tion at this ſudden adventure; and the quaker, dreading 
ſome fell reſiſtance on the fide of the outlandiſh man, un- 
pinned the other coach-door in the twinkling of an eye, 


and trundled himſelf into the mud for ſafety. * | 


ſceing the temper and reſignation of the priſohter, ſoon 
recovered their recollection, and began to inquire into 
the cauſe f his arreſt : Upon which the captor, whole 
teeth chattered with terror and impatience, gave them to 
underſtand that he was a ſtate criminal, and demanded 
their help in conveying him to juſtice. 

Luckily for both parties, there happened to be at the 
inn a company of ſquires juſt returned from the death of 
a leaſh of hares, which they had ordered to be dreſſed 
for dinner, and among theſe gentlemen was one of the 
quorum, to whom the accuſer had immediate recourlc, 
marching before the captive, who walked very peaceably 
between the landlord and one of his waiters, and follow- 
ed by a crowd of ſpectators, ſome of whom had ſecured 
the faithful Maurice, who in his behaviour cloſely imitat- 
ed the deliberation of his maſter. In this order did the 
proceſſion advance to the apartment in which the magęi- 
ſtrate, with his fellows of the chaſe, ſat ſmoking his mori- 
ing pipe over a tankard of ſtrong ale; and the ſmuggler 
being directed to the right perſon, © May it pleaſe your 
worthip (ſaid he), I have brought this foreigner before 
you, on a violent ſuſpicion of his being a proclaimed out- 
law; and I deſire, before theſe witneſſes, that my title 
may be made good to the reward that ſhall become due 
upon his conviction.” 

Friend (replied the juſtice), I know nothing of yu 
I | 
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er your titles; but this I know, if you have any infor- 
mation to give in, you muſt come to my houſe when I 
am at home, and proceed in a lawful way, that is, d'ye 
mind me, if you ſwear as how this here perſon is an out- 
law, then if ſo be as he has nothing to ſay to the contra- 

, my clerk ſhall make out a mittimus, and ſo to jail 


with him till next ſize.” But, Sir (anſwered the im- 


peacher), this is a caſe that admits of no delay; the per- 
ſon I have apprehended is a priſoner of conſequence to 
the ſtate.” How, fellor! (cried the magiſtrate, inter- 
rupting him), is there any perſon of more conſequence 
than one of his Majeſty's juſtices of the peace, who is 
beſides a conſiderable member of the landed intereſt | 
D'ye know, firrah, who you are talking to? If you don't 
go about your buſineſs, I believe 1 ſhall lay you by the 
heels.” 

The ſmuggler, fearing his prize would eſcape through 
the ignorance, pride, and obſtinacy of this country ju- 
ftice, approached his worſhip, and, in a whuper which 
was overheard by all the company, aſſured him he had 
indubitable reaſon to believe the foreigner was no other 
than the pretender's eldeſt ſon. At mention of this for- 
midable name, every individual of the audience ſtarted, 
with ſigns of terror and amazement. The juſtice dropped 
his pipe, recoiled upon his chair, and, looking moſt ridi- 
culouſly aghaſt, exclaimed, “ Seize him, in the name of 
God and/ his 1 King George! Has he got no ſe- 
cret arms about him !” 


- Fathom being thus informed of the ſuſpicion under 


which he ſtood, could not help ſmiling at the eagerneſs 
with which the ſpeCtators flew upon him; and ſuffered 
himſelf to be ſearched with great compoſure, well know- 
ing they would find no moveables about his perſon but 
ſuch as upon examination would turn to his account ; he 
therefore very calmly preſented to the magiſtrate his purſe, 
and a ſmall box that contained his jewels, and in the 
French language deſired they might be preſerved from 


the hands of the mob. This requeit was interpreted by 


the accuſer, who, at the ſame time, laid claim to the 
booty. The juſtice took charge of the depoiit, and one 
of his neighbours having undertaken the ofhce of clerk, 


he proceeded to the examination of the culprit, who: 
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papers were by this time laid on the table before him. 
« Stranger (ſaid he), you ſtand charged with being ſon of 
the pretender to theſe realms: What have you to ſay in 
your own defence?“ Our hero aſſured him, in the French 
language, that he was falſely impeached, and demanded 
Juſtice on the accuſer, who, without the leaſt reaſon, had 
made ſuch a malicious attack upon the life and honour of 
an innocent gentleman. , | 

The ſmuggler, inſtead of acting the part of a faithful 
interpreter, told his worſhip, that the priſoner's anſwer 
was no more than a ſimple denial, which every felon 
would make, who had nothing elſe to plead in his own 
behalf, and that this alone was a ſtrong preſumption of 
his guilt; becauſe, if he was not really the perſon the 
ſuſpected him to be, the thing would ſpeak for itſelf; 
for, if he was not the young pretender, who then was 
he? This argument had great weight with the juſtick, 
who, aſſuming a very important aſpect, obſerved, ** Very 
true, friend, if you are not the pretender, in the name 
of God, who are you? One may fee with half an eye 
that he is no better than a promifcuous fellow.” 

Ferdinand now began to repent of having pretended 
ignorance of the Engliſh language, as he found himſelf 
at the mercy of a raical, who put a falſe gloſs upon all_ 
his words; and addreſſed himſelf to the audience ſucceſ- 
fively in French, High Dutch, Italian, and Hungarian 
Latin, deſiring to know if any perſon preſent underſtood 
any of theſe tongues, that his anſwers might be honeſtly 
explained to the bench. But he might have accoſted 
them in Chineſe with the fame ſucceſs : There was not 
one epi preſent tolerably verſed in his mother-tongue, 
much leſs acquainted with any foreign language, except 
the wine-merchant, who, incenſed at this appeal, which 
he conſidered as an affront to his integrity, gave the judge 
to underſtand, that the delinquent, inſtead of ſpeaking 
to the purpoſe, contumaciouſly inſulted his authority in 
ſundry toreign lingos, which he apprehended was an ad- 
ditional proof of his being the chevalier's ſon, inaſmuch 
as no perſon would take the pains to learn ſuch a variety 
of gibberiſh, except with ſome ſiniſter intent. 

This annotation was not loſt upon the ſquire, who was 
too jealous of the honour of his office to overlook ſuch 3 
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flagrant inſtance of contempt. His eyes gliſtened, his 
cheeks were inflated with rage: *The caſe is plain (ſaid 
he), having nothing of ſignification to offer in his own 
favour, he grows refractory, and abuſes the court in his 
baſe Roman Catholic jargon : But PII let you know, for 
all you pretend to be a prince, you are no better than an 
outlawed vagrant; and I'll ſhow you what a thing you 
are, when you come in compoſition with an Engliſh juſ- 
tice, like me, who have more than once extinguiſhed my- 
ſelf in the ſervice of my—country. As nothing elſe ac- 
crues, your purſe, black box, and papers ſhall be ſealed 
up before witneſſes, and ſent by expreſs to one of his 
Majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate z and, as for yourſelf, I will 
apply to the military at Canterbury, for a guard to con- 
duct you to London,” | 
This was a very unwelcome declaration to our adven- 
turer, who was on the point of haranguing the juſtice and 
ſpectators in their own language, when he was relieved 
from the neceſſity of taking that ſtep by the interpoſition 
of a young nobleman juſt arrived at the inn, who, being 
informed of this ſtrange examination, entered the court, 
and, at firſt ſight of the priſoner, aſſured the juſtice he 
was impoſed upon; for that he himſelf had often ſeen 
the young pretender in Paris, and that there was no kind 
of reſemblance between that adventurer and the perſon 
now before him. The accuſer was not a little mortihed 
at his lordſhip's affirmation, which met with all due re- 
gard from the bench, though the magiſtrate took notice, 
that, granting the priſoner was not the young chevalier 
himſelf, it was highly probable he was an emiſfary of that 
houſe, as he could give no ſatisfactory account of him- 
ſelf, and was poſſeſſed of things of ſuch value as no ho- 
neſt man would expoſe to the accidents of the road. 
Fathom, having thus found an interpreter, who figni- 
hed to him, in the French tongue, the doubts of the juſ- 
tice, told his lordſhip, that he was a gentleman of a 
noble houſe in Germany, who, for certain reaſons, had 
come abroad incognito, with a view to ſee the world; 
and that, although the letters they had ſeized would prove 
the truth of that affertion, he ſhould be loth to expoſe 
his private concerns to the knowledge of ſtrangers, if he 
could poſſibly be releaſed without that mortification. The 
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young nobleman explained his deſire to the court; but, 
is own curioſity being intereſted, obſerved, at the ſame 
time, that the juſtice could not be ſaid to have diſcharged 
the duties of his ſtation, until he ſhould have examined 
every circumſtance relating to the priſoner : Upon which 
remonſtrance, he was requeſted by the bench to peruſe the 
papers, and accordingly communicated the ſubſtance of 
one letter, to this elfecl. 


&« My DEAR sox, 

«© 'THoUGH I am far from approving the raſh ſtep you 
have taken in withdrawing yourſelf from your father's 
houſe, in order to avoid an engagement which would 
have been equally honourable and advantageous to your 
family, I cannot fo far ſuppreſs my aſfeCtion, as to bear 
the thought of your undergoing thoſe hardſhips which, 
for your diſobedience, you deſerve to ſuffer. I have there- 
fore, without the knowledge of your father, ſent the 
bearer to attend you in your peregrinations; his fidelity 
= know hath been tried in a long courſe of ſervice, and 

have intruſted to his care, for your uſe, a purſe of two 
hundred ducats, and a box of jewels to the value of twice 
that ſum, which, though not ſufficient to ſupport an equi- 
page ſuitable to your birth, will at leaſt for ſome time 
preſerve you from the importunities of want. When you 
are dutiful enough to explain your deſigns and ſituation, 
you may expect further indulgence from your too tender 


THE COUNTESS OF FATHOM.” 


This letter, which, as well as the others, our hero had 
forged for the purpoſe, effeCtually anſwered his intent, 
in throwing duſt in the eyes and underſtanding of the 
ſpectators, who now regarded the priſoner with looks ot 
reſpectful remorſe, as a man of quality who had been 
falſely accuſed : His lordſhip, to make a parade of his 
own politeneſs and importance, aſſured the bench, he was 
no ſtranger to the family of the Fathoms, and, with z 
compliment, gave Ferdinand to underſtand he had for- 
merly ſeen him at Verſailles. There being no longer 
room for ſuſpicion, the juſtice ordered our adventurer to 
be ſet at liberty, and even invited him to be ſcated, wit! 
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an apology for the rude manner in which he had been 
treated, owing to the miſinformation of the accuſer, who 
was threatened with the ſtocks, for his malice and pre- 
ſumption. 

But this was not the only triumph our hero obtained 
over the wine-merchant. Maurice was no ſonner unfet- 
tered, than, advancing into the middle of the room, 
« My lord (ſaid he, addreiling himſelf in French to his 
maſter's deliverer), ſince you have been ſo generous as to 
protect a noble ſtranger from the danger of ſuch a falſe 
accuſation, I hope you will {till lay an additional obliga- 
tion upon the Count, by retorting the vengeance of the 
law upon his perfidious accuſer, whom I know to be a 
trader in thoſe articles of merchandiſe which are prohi- 
bited by the ordinances of this nation. I have ſeen him 
lately at Boulogne, and am perfectly well acquainted with 
ſome perſons who have ſupplied him with French lace 
and embroidery ; and, as a proof of what I allege, I de- 
fire you will order him and this barber, who is his under- 
ſtrapper, to be examined on the ſpot.” 

This charge, which was immediately explained to the 
bench, yielded extraordinary ſatisfaction to the ſpectators, 
one of whom, being an officer of the cuſtoms,” forthwith 
began to exerciſe his function upon the unlucky peru- 
quier, who being {tripped of his upper garments, and 
even of his ſhirt, appeared like the mummy of an Egyp- 
tian king, moſt curiouſly rolled up in bandages of rich 
hgured gold ſhalloon, that covered the ſkirts of four em- 
broidered waiſtcoats. The merchant, ſeeing his expeCta- 
tion ſo unhappily reverſed, made an effort to retire with 
a moſt rueful aſpect, but was prevented by the officer, 
who demanded the interpoſition of the civil power, that 
he might undergo the ſame examination to which the 
other had been ſubjected. He was accordingly rifled 

without loſs of time, and the inquiry proved well worth 
the care of him who made it; for a conſiderable booty 
of the ſame ſort of merchandiſe was found in his boots, 
breeches, hat, and between the buckram and lining of 
his ſurtout. Yet, not contented with this prize, the ex- 


perienced ſpoiler proceeded to ſearch his baggage, and. 


perceiving a falſe bottom in his portmanteau, detected 
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beneath it a valuable acceſſion to the plunder he had al- 
ready obtained. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


The ſingular manner of Fathom's attack and triumph over the virtue of 
the fair Elenor. 


Prorzs cognizance being thus taken of ' theſe contra- 
band effects, and the informer furniſhed with a certificate, 
by which he was entitled to a ſhare of the ſeizure, the 
coachman ſummoned his paſſengers to the carriage; the 
purſe and jewels were reſtored to Count Fathom, who 
thanked the juſtice, and his lordſhip in particular, for the 
candour and hoſpitality with which he had been treated, 
and reſumed his place in the vehicle, amidſt the congra- 
tulations of all his fellow-travellers, except the two for- 
lorn ſmugglers, who, inſtead of reimbarking in the coach, 
thought proper to remain at the inn, with a view to mi- 
tigate, if poſſible, the ſeverity of their misfortune. 
Among thoſe who felicitated Fathom upon the iſſue of 
this adventure, the young maiden ſeemed to expreſs the 
moſt ſenſible pleaſure at that event. The artful language 
of his eyes had raiſed in her breaſt certain fluttering 
emotions, before ſhe knew the value of her conqueſt ; 
but now that his rank and condition were diſcovered, 
theſe tranſports were increaſed by the ideas of vanity and 
ambition, which are mingled with the firſt ſeeds of every 
female conſtitution. The belief of having captivated the 
heart of a man who could raiſe her to the rank and dig- 
nity of a counteſs, produced ſuch agreeable ſenſations in 
her fancy, that her eyes ſhone with unuſual luſtre, and a 
continual ſmile played in dimples on her roſy cheeks ; ſo 
that her attraCtions, though not powerful enough to en- 
gage the affection, were yet ſufficient to inflame the de- 
fire of our adventurer, who very honeſtly marked her 
chaſtity for prey to his voluptuous paſſion. Had ſhe been 
well ſeaſoned with knowledge and experience, and com- 
pletely armed with caution againſt the artifice and villany 
of man, her virtue might not have been able to withſtand 
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the engines of ſuch an aſſailant, conſidering the danger- 
ous opportunities to which ſhe was neceſſarily expoſed : 
How eaſy then muſt his victory have been over an in- 
nocent unſuſpecting country damſel, fluſhed with the 
warmth of youth, and an utter ſtranger to the ways of 
life. | 

While Obadiah, therefore, and his plump companion, 
were engaged in converſation, on the ſtrange incidents 
which had paſſed, Fathom acted a very expreſſive pan- 
tomime with this fair buxom nymph, who comprehend- 
ed his meaning with ſurpriſing facility, and was at fo lit- 


tle pains to conceal the pleaſure ſhe took in this kind of 


intercourſe, that ſeveral warm ſqueezes were interchanged 
between her and her lover, before they arrived at Rocheſ- 
ter, where they propoſed to dine. It was during this pe- 
riod, he learned from the anſwers ſhe made to the inqui- 
fitive quaker, that her ſole dependence was upon a relation, 
to whom ſhe had a letter, and that ſhe was a perfect 
ſtranger in the great city; circumſtances on which he 
ſoon formed the project of her ruin. 


Upon their arrival at the Black Bull, he for the firſt 


time found himſelf alone with his Amanda, whoſe name 
was Elenor, their fellow-travellers being elſewhere em- 
ployed about their own concerns; and, unwilling to loſe 
the precious opportunity, he began to act the part of a 
very importunate lover, which he conceived to be a pro- 
per ſequel to the prelude which had been performed in 
the coach. The freedoms which ſhe, out of pure ſimpli- 


city and good humour, permitted him to take with her 


hand, and even her roſy lips, encouraged him to practiſe 
other familiarities upon her fair boſom, which ſcandalized 
her virtue ſo much, that, in ſpite of the paſſion ſhe had 
begun to indulge in his behalf, ſhe rejected his advances 
with all the marks of anger and diſdain ; and he found 
it neceſſary to appeaſe the ſtorm he had raiſed, by the 
moſt reſpectful and ſubmiſſive demeanour ; reſolving to 


change his operations, and carry on his attacks, ſo as to 


make her yield at diſcretion, without alarming her reli- 


gion or pride. Accordingly, when the bill was called af- 


ter dinner, he took particular notice of her behaviour, 
and, percciving her pull out a large leathern purſe that 
contained her money, reconnoitred the pocket in which 
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it was depoſited, and, while they ſat cloſe to each other 
in the carriage, conveyed it with admirable dexterity into 
an hole in the cuſhion. Whether the corpulent couple, 
who ſat oppoſite to theſe lovers, had entered into an 
amorous engagement at the inn, or were ſeverally induced 
by other motives, is uncertain; but ſure it is, both left 
the coach on that part of the road which lies neareſt to 
Graveſend, and bade adieu to the other pair, on pretence 
of having urgent buſineſs at that place. 

Ferdinand, not a little pleaſed at their departure, re- 
newed his moſt pathetic expreſſions of love, and ſung ſe- 
veral French ſongs on that tender ſubject, which ſeem- 
ed to thrill to the ſoul of his beauteous Helen. While 
the driver halted at Dartford to water his horſes, ſhe was 
{mit with the appearance of ſome cheeſecakes, which were 
preſented by the landlady of the houſe, and having bar- 
gained for two or three, put her hand in her pocket, 
in order to pay for her purchaſe ; but what was her 
altoniſhment, when, after having rummaged her equi- 
page, ſhe underſtood her whole fortune was loſt ! This 
miſhap was, by a loud ſhriek, announced to our hero, 
who affected infinite amazement and concern; and no 
ſooner learned the cauſe of her affliction, than he pre- 
ſented her with his own purſe, from which he, in em- 
phatic dumb ſhow, begged ſhe would indemnify herſelf 
for the damage ſhe had ſuſtained. Although this kind 
proffer was ſome alleviation of her misfortunes, ſhe did 
not fail to pour forth a moſt piteous lamentation, import- 
ing that ſhe had not only loſt all her money, amounting 
to five pounds, but alſo her letter of recommendation, 
upon which ſhe had altogether relied for preſent employ- 
ment. 

The vehicle was minutely ſearched from top to bot- 
tom, by herſelf and our adventurer, aſſiſted by Maurice 
and the coachman, who, finding their inquiry ineffectual, 
did not ſcruple to declare his ſuſpicion of the two fat 
turtles who had deſerted the coach in ſuch an abrupi 
manner. In a word, he rendered this conjecture fo plau- 
ſible, by wreſting the circumſtances of their behaviour 
and retreat, that poor Elenor implicitly believed they 
were the thieves by whom ſhe had ſuffered ; and Was 
prevailed upon to accept the proffered aſſiſtance ot thy 
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generous Count, who ſeeing her very much diſordered by 


this miſchance, inſiſted upon her drinking a large glaſs 
of Canary, to quiet the perturbation of her ſpirits. 'This 
is a ſeaſon, which of all others is moſt propitious to the 
attempts of an artful lover; and juſtifies the metapho- 
rical maxim of fiſhing in troubled waters. 'There 1s an 
affinity and ſhort tranſition betwixt all the violent paſſions 
that agitate the human mind : 'They are all falſe perſpec- 
tives, which, though they magnify, yet perplex and ren- 
der indiſtinct every object which they repreſent : And 
flattery is never ſo ſucceſsfully adminiſtered, as to thoſe 
who know they ſtand in need of friendſhip, aſſent, and 
approbation. | . 

The cordial ſhe ſwallowed, far from calming, increaſ- 
ed the diſturbance of her thoughts, and produced an in- 
toxicationz during which, ſhe talked in an incoherent 
{train, laughed and wept by turns, and acted other ex- 
travagancies, which are known to be ſymptoms of the 
hyſterical affection. Fathom, though an utter ſtranger 
to the ſentiments of honour, pity, and remorſe, would 
not perpetrate his vitious purpoſe, though favoured by 
the delirium his villany had entailed upon this unfortu- 
nate young maiden 3 becauſe his appetite demanded a 
more perfect ſacrifice than that which ſhe could yield in 
her preſent deplorable fituation, when her will muſt have 
been altogether unconcerned in his ſucceſs. Determined, 
therefore, to make a conqueſt of her virtue, before he 
would take poſſeſſion of her perſon, he mimicked that 
compaſſion and benevolence which his heart had never 
felt, and when the coach arrived at London, not only 
diſcharged what the owed for her place, but likewiſe pro- 
cured for her an apartment in the houſe to which he 
himſelf had been directed for lodgings, and even hired 
a nurſe to attend her during a ſevere fever, which was 
the conſequence of her diſappointment and deſpondence. 
Indeed the was ſupplied with all neceſlaries by the gene- 
roſity of this noble Count, who, for the intereit of his 
paſſion, and the honour of his name, was relolved to 
extend his charity to the laſt farthing of her own money, 
w__ he had been wiſe enough to ſecure for this pur- 
poſe. 


Her youth ſoon got the better of her diſtemper, and 
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when ſlie underſtood her obligations to the Count, who 
did not fail to attend her in perſon with great tenderneſs, 
her heart, which had been before prepoſſeſſed in his fa- 
vour, now glowed with all the warmth of gratitude, 
eſteem, and affection. She knew herſelf in a ſtrange 
place, deſtitute of all reſource but in his generoſity : She 
loved his perſon, ſhe was dazzled by his rank; and he 
knew ſo well how to improve the opportunities and ad- 
vantages he derived from her unhappy ſituation, that he 
gradually proceeded in ſapping from one degree of intimacy 
to another, until all the bulwarks of her chaſtity were un- 
dermined, and ſhe ſubmitted to his deſire; not with the 
reluctance of a vanquiſhed people, but with all the tranſ- 
ports of a joyful city, that opens its gates to receive a 
darling prince returned from conqueſt : For by this time 
he had artfully concentred and kindled up all the inflam- 
mable ingredients of her conſtitution 3 and ſhe now look- 
ed back upon the virtuous principles of her education, as 
upon a diſagreeable and tedious dream, from which ſhe 
had waked to the ſruition of never-fading joy. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


He by accident encounters his old friend, with whom he holds a con 
ference, and renews a treaty. { 


Oos hero having thus provided himſelf with a proper 
ſubject for his hours of dalliance, thought it was now 
high time to ſtudy the ground which he had pitched up- 
on ſor the ſcene of his exploits, and with that view made 
ſeveral excurſions to different parts of the town, where 
there was aught of entertaiment or inſtruction to be 
found: Yet he always, on theſe occaſions, appeared in 
an obſcure ordinary dreſs, in order to avoid fingularity, 
and never went twice to the ſame coffechouſe, that his 
perſon might not be afterwards known, in caſe he ſhould 
ſhine forth to the public in a ſuperior ſphere. On his 


return from one of theſe expeditions, while he was paſ- 


ſing through Ludgate, his eyes were ſuddenly encounter- 


ed by the apparition of his old friend the Tyroleze, who 
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perceiving himſelf fairly caught in the toil, made a virtue 
of neceſſity, and, running up to our adventurer with an 
aſpect of eagerneſs and joy, claſped him in his arms, as 
ſome dear friend, whom he had caſually found after a 
moſt tedious and diſagreeable ſeparation. 

Fathom, whoſe genius never failed him in ſuch emer- 
gencies, far from receiving theſe advances with the threats 
and reproaches which the other had deſerved at his hands, 
returned the ſalute with equal warmth, and was really 
overjoyed at meeting with a perſon who might one way 
or other make amends for the perfidy of his former con- 
duct. The Tyroleze, whoſe name was Ratchcali, pleaſ- 
ed with his reception, propoſed they ſhould adjourn to 
the next tavern, in which they had no ſooner taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of an apartment, than he addreſſed himſelf to his 
old companion in theſe words: 

« Mr. Fathom, by your frank and obliging manner of 
treating a man who hath done you wrong, I am more and 
more confirmed in my opinion of your ſagacity, which I 
have often conſidered with admiration : I will not there- 
fore attempt to make an apology for my conduct at our 
laſt parting 3 but only afſure you that this meeting may 
turn out to our mutual advantage, if we now re-enter in- 
to an unreſerved union, the ties of which we will ſoon 
ind it our intereſt and inclination to preſerve. For my 
own part, as my judgment is ripened by experience, ſo 
are my ſentiments changed ſince our laſt aſſociation. I 
have ſeen many a rich harvelt loſt, for want of a fellow- 
labourer in the vineyard z and 1 have more than once fal- 
len a ſacrifice to a combination, which I could have refiſt- 
ed with the help of one able auxiliary. Indeed, I might 
prove what I allege by mathematical demonſtration ; and 
[ believe nobody will pretend to deny, that two heads 
are better than one, in all caſes that require diſcernment 
and deliberation.” | 

Ferdinand could not help owning the ſanity of his ob- 
ſervations, and forthwith acquieſced in his propoſal of the 
new ailiance; deſiring to know the character in which 


. he ated on the Engliſh ſtage, and the ſcheme he would 


offer for their mutual emolument : At the ſame time he 
reſolved within himſelf to keep ſuch a ſtrict eye over his 


future actions, as would fruſtrate any deſign he might 
Vol. IF. | L 
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hereafter harbour, of repeating the prank he had ſo ſuc- 
ceſofully played upon him, in their journey from the banks 
of the Rhine. 

“Having quitted you at Bar-le-duc (reſumed the Ty- 
roleze), I travelled without ceaſing, until I arrived at 
Frankfort upon the Maine, where I afſumed the charac- 
ter of a French chevalier, and ſtruck ſome maſterly ſtrokes, 
which you yourſelf would not have deemed unworthy of 
your invention; and my ſucceſs was the more Agreeable, 
as my operations were chiefly carried on againſt the ene- 
mies of our religion : But my proſperity was not of long 
duration. Seeing they could not foil me at my own wea- 
pons, they formed a damned conſpiracy, by which I not 
only loſt all the fruits of my induſtry, but likewiſe ran 
the moſt imminent hazard of my life. I had ordered 
ſome of thoſe jewels which I had borrowed of my good 
friend Fathom to be new ſet in a faſhionable taſte, and 
ſoon after had an opportunity to ſell one of theſe, at a 
great advantage, to one of the fraternity, who offered an 
extraordinary price for the ſtone, on purpoſe to effect my 
ruin. In leſs than four and twenty hours after this bar- 
gain, I was arreſted by the officers of juitice upon the 
oath of the purchaſer, who undertook to prove me guilty 
of a fraud, in ſelling a Saxon pebble for a real diamond; 
and this accuſation was actually true; for the change had 
been artfully put upon me by the jeweller, who was him— 

ſelf engaged in the conſpiracy. ba . 

Had my conſcience been clear of any other impeach- 
ment, perhaps I ſhould have reſted my cauſe upon the 
equity and protection of the law; but I foreſaw that the 
trial would introduce an inquiry, to which I was not at 
all ambitious of ſubmitting, and therefore was fain to 
compromiſe the affair, at the price of almoſt my whole 
fortune. Yet this accommodation was not made ſo 1c- 
cretly, but that my character was blaſted, and my credit 
overthrown ; ſo that I was fain to relinquiſh my occ.- 
ſional equipage, and hire myſelf as journeyman to a lapi- 
dary, an employment which I had exerciſed in my youth. 
In this obſcure ſtation, I laboured with great aſſiduity, 
until I made myſelf perfect in the knowledge of ſtones, 
as well as in the different methods of ſetting them off to 
the beſt advantage; and having, by dint of induſtry and 
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addreſs, got poſſeſſion of a ſmall parcel, ſet out for this 
kingdom, in which I happily arrived about four months 
ago; and ſurely England is the paradiſe of artiſts of our 
profeſſion. 

« One would imagine that nature had created the in- 
habitants for the ſupport and enjoyment of adventurers 
like you and me. Not that theſe iſlanders open the arms 
of hoſpitality to all foreigners without diſtinction; On 
the contrary, they inherit from their fathers an unreaſon- 
able prejudice againſt all nations under the ſun ; and 
when an Engliſhman happens to quarrel with a ſtranger, 
the firſt term of reproach he uſes is the name of his an- 
tagoniſt's country, characterized by ſome opprobrious epi- 
thet, ſuch as a chattering Frenchman, an Italian ape, a 
German hog, and a beaſtly Dutchman; nay, their na- 
tional prepoſſeſſion is maintained even againſt thoſe people 
with whom they are united under the ſame laws and go- 
vernment; for nothing is more common than to hear 
them exclaim againſt their fellow ſubjects, in the expreſ- 
lions of a beggarly Scot, and an Impudent Iriſh bog-trot- 
ter. Yet this very prejudice will never fail to turn to the 
account of every ſtranger poſſeſſed of ordinary talents ; 
for he will always find opportunities of converſing with 
them in coffeehouſes, and places of public reſort, in ſpite 
of their profeſſed reſerve, which, by the by, is ſo extra- 
ordinary, that I know ſome people who have lived twenty 
vears in the ſame houſe, without exchanging one word 
with their next door neighbours ; yet, provided he can 
talk ſenſibly, and preſerve the deportment of a ſober gen- 
tleman, in thoſe occaſional converſations, his behaviour 
will be the more remarkably pleaſing, as it will agreeably 
diſappoint the expectation of the perſon who had enter- 
tained notions to his prejudice. When a foreigner has 
once croſſed this bar, which perpetually occurs, he fails 
without further difficulty into the harbour of an Engliſh- 
man's good will; for the pique is neither perſonal nor 
rancorous, but rather contemptuous and navional ; fo 
that, while he deſpiſes a people in the lump, an indivi- 
dual of that very community may be one of his cluct fa- 
vourites. 

“The Engliſh are in general upright and honeſt, there- 
fore unſuſpettins and credulous; They are too much en- 
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groſſed with their own buſineſs to pry into the conduct of 
their neighbours, and too indifferent, in point of diſpoſi- 
tion, to intereſt themſelves in what they conceive to be 
foreign to their own concerns. 'They are wealthy and 
mercantile, of conſequence liberal and adventurous, and 
ſo well diſpoſed to take a man's own word for his import- 


ance, that they ſuffer themſelves to be preyed upon by 


ſuch a bungling ſet of impoſtors, as would itarve for lack 
of addreſs in any other country under the ſun. 'This be- 
ing a true ſketch of the Britiſh character, ſo far as I have 
been able to obſerve and learn, you will eaſily compre- 
hend the profits that may be extracted from it, by virtue 
of thoſe arts by which you ſo eminently excel; the great, 
the unbounded proſpect, lies before me! Indeed, I look upon 
this opulent kingdom as a wide and fertile common, on 
which we adventurers may range for prey, without let or 
moleſtation : For ſo jealous are the natives of their liber- 
ties, that they will not bear the reſtraint of neceſſary po- 
lice, and an able artiſt may enrich himſelf with their ſpoils, 
without running any riſk of attracting the notice of the 
magiſtrate, or incurring the leaſt penalty of the law. 

ce In a word, this metropolis is a vaſt maſquerade, in 
which a man of ſtratagem may wear a thouſand different 
diſguiſes, without danger of detection. There is a variety 
of ſhapes in which we the knights of induſtry make our 
appearance in London. One glides into a nobleman's 
houſe in the capacity of a valet de chambre, and in a few 
months leads the whole family by the noſe : Another ex- 
hibits himſelf to the public, as an empiric or operator for 
the teeth ; and by dint of aſſurance and affidavits, bearing 
teſtimony to wonderful cures that never were performed, 
whirls himſelf into his chariot, and lays the town under 
contribution: A third profeſſes the compoſition of muſic, 


as well as the performance, and by means of a few Capri- 


cigſas on the violin, properly introduced, wrigples himſelf 
into the management of private and public concerts : And 
a fourth breaks forth at once in all the ſplendour of a gay 
equipage, under the title and denomination of a foreign 
count. Not to mention thoſe inferior projectors, who aſ- 
ſume the characters of dancers, fencing-maſters, and 
French uſhers, or, by renouncing their religion, ſeek to 
obtain a proviſion for life. 
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« Either of theſe parts will turn to the account of an 
able actor; and, as you are equally qualified for all, you 
may chooſe that which is moſt ſuitable to your own in- 
clination : Though, in my opinion, you was deſigned by 
nature to ſhine in the great world, which, after all, is the 
molt ample field for men of genius; becauſe the game is 
deeper, and people of faſhion being, for the moſt part, 
more ignorant, indolent, vain, and capricious, than their 
inferiors, are of conſequence more eaſily deceived ; be- 
ſides, their morals fit generally ſo looſe x Gp them, that, 
when a gentleman of our fraternity is diſcovered in the 
exerciſe of his profeſſion, their contempt of his {kill is the 
only diſgrace he incurs.” 

Our hero was ſo well pleafed with this picture, that he 


longed to peruſe the original, and; before theſe two friends 


parted, they ſettled all the operations of the campaign. 
Ratchcali, that ſame evening, hired magnificent lodgings 
for Count Fathom, in the court end of the town, and fur- 
niſhed his wardrobe and liveries from the ſpoils of Mon- 
mouth Street ; he likewiſe enliſted another footman and 
valet de chambre into his ſervice, and ſent to the apart- 
ments divers large trunks, ſuppoſed to be filled with the 
baggage of this . nobleman, though, in reality, they 
contained little elſe than common lumber. 

Next day, our adventurer took poſſeſſion of his new 
habitation, after having left to his friend and aſſociate tlie 
talk of diſmiſſing the unfortunate Elenor, who was ſo 
ſhocked at the unexpected meſſage, that ſhe fainted away; 
and when ſhe recovered the uſe of her ſenſes ſo well as 
to reflect upon her forlorn condition, ſhe was ſeized with 
the moſt violent tranſports of grief and diſmay, by which 
her brain was diſordered to ſuch a degree, that the grew 
furious and diſtracted, and was, by the advice and aiſiſt- 
ance of the Tyroleze, conveyed into the hoſpital of Beth- 
lem; where we ſhall leave her for the preſent, happily 
bereft of her reaſon. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


He appears in the great world with univerſal applauſc aud admitatior. 


Meraxwairs, Fathom and his engine were buſied in 
completing his equipage, ſo that in a few days he had 
procured a very gay chariot, adorned with painting, gild- 
ing, and a coat of arms, according to his own fancy and 
direction: The firſt uſe he made of this vehicle was that 
of viſiting the young noblem:n from whom he had re- 
ccived ſuch important civilities on the road, in conſe- 
quence of an invitation at parting, by which he learned 
his title and the place of his abode in London. 

His lordſhip was not only pleaſed, but proud to ſee 
ſuch a ſtranger at his gate, and entertained him with ex- 
ceſs of complaiſance and hoſpitality ; inſomuch, that, by 
his means, our hero ſoon became acquainted with the 
whole circle of polite company, by whom he was carel- 
ſed for his inſinuating manners and agreeable converta- 
tion. He had thought proper to tell the nobleman, at 
their firſt interview in town, that his reaſons for conceal- 
ing his knowledge of the Erglith tongue were now re- 
moved, and that he would no longer deny himſelf the 
pleaſure of ſpeaking a language which had been always 
muſic to his ear: He had alto thanked his lordſhip for 
his generous interpoſition at the inn, which was an in- 
ſtance of that generoſity and true politeneſs which are 
engroſſed by the Engliſh people, who leave nought to 
other nations but the mere thadow of theſe virtues. 

A teſtimony like this, from the mouth of ſuch a noble 
ſtranger, won the heart of the peer, who profeſſed a 
ſriendſhip for him on the ſpot, and undertook to ſee ju- 
ſtice done to his lacquey, who in a ſhort time was grati- 
fied with a ſhare of the ſeizure which had been made up- 
on his information, amounting to fifty or ſixty pounds. 

Ferdinand put not forth the whole ſtrength of his ac- 
comphihments at once, but contrived to ſpring a new 
mine of qualification every day, to the ſurpriſe and admi- 
ration of all his acquaintance. He was gifted with a fort 
of elocution, much more ſpecious than ſolid, and ſpoke 
on cvery ſubject that occurred in converſation with tha! 
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familiarity and eaſe, which, one would think, could only 
be acquired by long ſtudy and application. This plauſi- 
bility and confidence are faculties really inherited from 
nature, and effeCtually ſerve the poſſeſſor, in lieu of that 
learning which is not to be obtained without infinite toil 
and perſeverance : The moſt ſuperficial tincture of the 
arts and ſciences in ſuch a juggler, is ſufhcient to dazzle 
the underſtanding of half mankind ; and, if managed with 
circumſpection, will enable him even to ſpend his life 
among the literati, without once forfeiting the character 
of a connoiſſeur. 

Our hero was perfectly maſter of this legerdemain, 
which he carried to ſuch a pitch of aſſurance, as to de- 
clare, in the midſt of a mathematical aſſembly, that he 
intended to gratify the public with a full confutation of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy, to the nature of which he 
was as much a ſtranger as the moſt ſavage Hottentot in 
Afric. His pretenſions to profound and univerſal know- 
ledge were ſupported not only by this kind of preſump- 
tion, but alſo by the facility with which he ſpoke ſo many 
different languages, and the threwd remarks he had made 
in the courſe of his travels and obſervation. 

Among politicians, he ſettled the balance of power up- 
on a certain footing, by dint of ingenious ſchemes, which 
he had contrived for the welfare of Europe.—With oth- 
cers, he reformed the art of war, with improvements 
which had occurred to his refleQtion while he was en- 
gaged in a military life. He ſometimes held forth upon 
painting, like a member of the Dillettanti club: The 
theory of muſic was a theme upon which he ſeemed to 
expatiate with particular pleaſure : In the provinces of 
love and gallantry, he was a perfect Oroondates : He 
poſſeſſed a molt agreeable manner of telling entertaining 
{tories, of which he had a large collection; he ſung with 
great melody and taſte, and played upon the violin with 
ſurpriſing execution. To theſe qualifications let us add 
his affability and pliant diſpoſition, and then the reader 
will not wonder that he was looked upon as the pattern 
of human perfection, and his acquaintance courted ac- 
cordingly. 

While he thus captivated the favour and affection of 
the Engliſh nobility, he did not neglect to take other mea. 
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ſures in behalf of the partnerſhip to which he had ſub- 
ſcribed. The adventure with the two iquires at Paris had 
weakened his appetite for play, which was not at all re- 
ſtored by the obſervations he had made in London, where 
the art of gaming is reduced into a regular ſyſtem, and its 
profeſſors lo laudably devoted to the diſcharge of their 
functions, as to obſerve the molt temperate regimen, leſt 
their invention ſhould be impaired by the fatigue of 
watching or exerciſe, and their ideas diſturbed by the 
fumes of indigeſtion. No Indian Brachman could live 
more abſtemious than two of the pack, who hunted in 
couple, and kennelled in the upper apartments of the 
hotel in which our adventurer lived: They abſtained from 
animal food with the abhorrence of Pythagoreans, their 
drink was the pure ſimple element, they were vomited 
once a-week, took phyſic or a glyſter every third day, 
ſpent the forenoon in algebraical calculations, and flept 
from four o'clock till midnight, that they might then tak? 
the field with that cool ſerenity which is the effect of re- 
freſhment and repole. 

Theſe were terms upon which our hero would not riſk 
his fortune; he was too much addicted to pleaſure to 
forego every other enjoyment but that of amaſſing; and 
did not ſo much depend upon his dexterity in play as 
upon his talent of inſinuation, which, by this time, had 
ſucceeded ſo far beyond his expeCtation, that he began to 
indulge the hope of enflaving the heart of ſome rich 
heireſs, whoſe fortune would at once raiſe him abore all 
dependence. Indeed no man ever ſet out with a fairer 
proſpect on ſuch an expedition; for he had found means 
to render himſelf ſo agreeable to the fair ſex, that, like 
the boxes of the playhouſe, during the repreſentation of 
a new performance, his company was often beſpoke for a 
ſeries of weeks; and no lady, whether widow, wife, or 
maiden, ever mentioned his name, without ſome epithet 
of eſteem or affection ; ſuch as the dear Count ! the charm 
ing Man ! the Nonpareil, or the Angel ! 

While he thus ſhone in the zenith of admiration, it 1s 
not to be doubted, that he could have melted ſome weal- 
thy dowager or opulent ward; but, being an enemy to 
all precipitate engagements, he reſolved to act with great 
care and deliberation in an affair of ſuch importance; 

2 
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eſpecially as he did not find himſelf hurried by the im- 
portunities of want; for, ſince his arrival in England, he 
had rather increaſed than exhauſted his finances, by me- 
thods equally certain and ſecure. In a word, he with 
the aſſiſtance of Ratchcali carried on a traffic, which 
yielded great profits, without ſubjecting the trader to the 
leaſt loſs or inconvenience. Fathom, for example, wore 
upon his finger a large brilliant, which he played to ſuch 
advantage one night, at a certain nobleman's houſe, where 
he was prevailed upon to entertain the company with a 
ſolo on the violin, that every body preſent took notice of 
its uncommon, Juſtre, and it was handed about for the 
peruſal of every individual. The water and the work- 
manſhip were univerſally admired ; and one among the 
reſt having expreſſed a defire of knowing the value of 
ſuch a jewel, the Count ſeized that opportunity of enter- 
taining them with a learned diſquiſition into the nature of 
ſtones z this introduced the hiſtory of the diamond in 
queſtion, which he ſaid had been purchaſed of an Indian 


trader of Fort St. George, at an under price; ſo that the 


preſent proprietor could afford to fell it at a very reaſon- 
able rate; and concluded with telling the company, that, 
for his own part, he had been importuned to wear it b 
the jeweller, who imagined it would have a better chance 
for attracting a purchaſer on his finger, than while it re- 
mained in his own cuſtody. 

This declaration was no ſooner made, than a certain 
lady of quality beſpoke the refuſe of the jewel, and de- 
fired Ferdinand to fend the owner next day to her houſe, 
where he accordingly waited upon her ladythip with the 
ring, for which he recieved one hundred and fifty guineas, 
two thirds of the ſum being clear gain, and equally divid- 
ed betwixt the aſſociates. Nor was this bargain ſuch as 
reflected diſhonour upon the lady's taſte, or could be pro- 
ductive of ill conſequences to the merchant ; for the me- 
thod of eſtimating diamonds is altogether arbitrary; and 
Ratchcali, who was an exquiſite lapidary, had ſet it in 
ſuch a manner as would have impoſed upon any ordinary 
jeweller. By theſe means of introduction, the Tyroleze 
ſoon monopolized the cuſtom of a great many noble fa- 
milies, upon which he levied large contributions, without 
incurring the leaſt ſuſpicion of deceit : He every day, out 
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of pure eſteem and gratitude for the honour of their com- 
mands, entertained them with the ſight of ſome new trin- 
ket, which he was never permitted to carry home unſold ; 
and from the profits of each job, a tax was raiſed for the 
benefit of our adventurer, 

Yet his indultos were not confined to the article of 
jewels, which conſtituted only one part of his revenue : 
By the induſtry of his underſtrapper, he procured a num- 
ber of old crazy fiddles, which were thrown aſide as 
lumber ; upon which he counterfeited the Cremona mark, 
and otherwiſe cooked them up with great dexterity ; ſo 
that, when he had occaſion to regale the lovers of muſic, 
he would ſend for one of theſe vamped inſtruments, and 
extract from it ſuch tones as quite raviſhed the hearers ; 
among whom there was always ſome conceited pretender, 
who ſpoke in raptures of the vioiin, and gave our hero an 
opportunity of launching out in its praiſe, and declaring it 
was the beſt Cremona he had ever touched. This enco- 
mium never failed to inflame the defires of the audience, 
to ſome one of whom he was generous enough to part 
with it at prime coſt, that is, for twenty or thirty guincas 
clear profit; for he was often able to oblige his friends in 
this manner, becauſe, being an eminent connoiſſeur, his 
countenance was ſolicited by all the muſicians, who want- 
ed to diſpoſe of ſuch moveables. 

Nor did he neglect the other reſources of a ſkilful vir- 
tuoſo. Every auction afforded ſome picture, in which, 
though it had been overlooked by the ignorance of the 
times, he recognized the ſtyle of a great maſter, and made 
a merit of recommending it to ſome noble friend. This 
commerce he likewiſe extended to medals, bronzes, buſts, 
intaglios, and old china, and kept divers artificers conti- 
nually employed in making antiques for the Engliſh no- 
bility. Thus he went on with ſuch rapidity of ſucceſs in 
all his endeavours, that he himſelf was aſtoniſhed at the 
infatuation he had produced. Nothing was ſo wretched 
among the produCtions of art, that he could not impoic 
upon the world as a capital performance; and ſo faſcinat- 
ed were the eyes of his admirers, he could eaſily have per- 
ſuaded them that a barber's baſon was an Etrurian Patera, 
and the cover of a copper pot, no other than the ſhield ot 
Ancus Martius. In ſhort, it was become ſo faſhionable 
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to conſult the Count in every thing relating to taſte and 
politeneſs, that not a plan was drawn, not even an houſe 
furniſhed, without his advice and approbation ; nay, to 
ſuch a degree did his reputation in theſe matters excel, 
that a particular pattern of paper-hangings was known by 
the name of Fathom ; and his hall was every morning 
crowded with upholſterers and other tradeſman, who 
came, by order of their employers, to learn his choice, 
and take his directions. 

The character and influence he thus acquired he took 
care to maintain with the utmoſt aſſiduity and circum- 
ſpection: He never failed to appear the chief perſonage 
at all public diverſions and private aſſemblies, not only in 
converſation and dreſs, but alſo in the article of dancing, 
in which he outſtripped all his fellows, as far as in every 
other genteel accompliſhment. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


He attracts the envy and ill offices of the minor knights of hi) own or- 
der, over whom he obtains a complete victory. 


Sven a pre-eminence could not be enjoyed without ex- 
citing the malevolence of envy and detraction, in the 
propagation of which none were ſo induſtrious as the 
brethren of his own order, who had, like him, made a 
deſcent upon this iſland, and could not, without repining, 
ſee the whole harveſt in the hands of one man, who, with 
equal art and diſcretion, avoided all intercourſe with their 
ſociety. In vain they ſtrove to diſcover his pedigree, and 
detect the particular circumſtances of his life and conver- 
ſation ; all their inquiries were baffled by the obſcurity of 
his origin, and that ſolitary ſcheme which he had adopted 
in the beginning of his career. The whole fruir of their 
inveſtigation amounted to no more than a certainty that 
there was no family of any conſideration in Europe known 
by the denomination of Fathom ; and this diſcovery they 
did not fail to divulge for the benefit of our adventurer, 
who had by this time taken ſuch firm root in the favour 
of the great, as to ſet all thoſe little arts at defiance ; and 
when the report reached his ear, actually made his friends 
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merry with the conjectures which had been circulated at 
his expence. 

His adverſaries, finding themſelves diſappointed in this 
effort, held a conſultation to deviſe other meaſures gainſt 
him, and came to a reſolution of ending him by the ſword, 
or rather of expelling him from the kingdom, by the fear 
of death, which they hoped he had not courage enough 
to reſiſt, becauſe his deportment had been always remark- 
ably mild and pacific. It was upon this ſuppoſition, that 
they left to the determination of the dice the choice of the 
perſon who ſhould execute their plan; and the lot falling 
upon a Swiſs, who from the ſtation of a foot-ſoldier in 
the Dutch ſervice, out of which he had been drummed for 
theft, had erected himſelf into the rank of a ſelf-created 
chevalier; this hero fortified himſelf with a double doſe of 
brandy, and betook himſelf to a certain noted coffeehouſe, 
with an intent to affront Count Fathom in public. 

He was lucky enough to find our adventurer fitting at 
a table in converſation with ſome perſons of the farſt rank; 
upon which he ſeated himſelf in the next box, and after 
having intruded himſelf into their diſcourſe, which hap- 
pened to turn upon the politics of ſome German courts, 
Count (ſaid he to Ferdinand, in a very abrupt and diſ- 
agreeable manner of addreſs), I was laſt night in company 
with ſome gentlemen, among whom a diſpute happened 
about the place of your nativity z pray, what country are 
you of &'“ Sir (anſwered the other, with great polite- 
neſs), I at preſent have the honour to be of England.“ 
* Oho! (replied the chevalier), I aſk your pardon, that 
is to ſay, you are incog.—Some people may find it con- 
venient to keep themſelves in that ſituation.” „ Truc 
(ſaid the Count), but ſome people are too well known to 
enjoy that privilege.” — The Swiſs being a little diſcon- 
certed at this repartee, which extracted a ſmile from the 
audience; after ſome pauſe, obſerved, that perſons of a 
certain claſs had good reaſon to drop the remembrance of 
what they have been; but a good citizen will not forget 
his country or former condition. And a bad citizen 
(faith Fathom), cannot if he would, provided he has 
met with his deſerts; a ſharper may as well forget the 
ape of a die, or a diſcarded ſoldier the ſound of a 

rum.“ 
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As the chevalier's character and ſtory were not un- 
known, this application raiſed an univerſal laugh at his 
expence, which provoked him to ſuch a degree, that, 
ſtarting up, he ſwore Fathom could not have mentioned 
any object in nature that he himſelf reſembled ſo much 
as a drum, which was exaCtly typified by his emptineſs 
and ſound, with this difference, however, that a drum 
was never noiſy till beaten, whereas the Count would 
never be quiet, until he ſhould have undergone the ſame 
diſcipline. So ſaying, he laid his hand upon his ſword 
with a menacing look, and walked out as if in expeCta- 
tion of being followed by our adventurer, who ſuffered 
himſelf to be detained by the company, and very calml 

took notice, that his antagoniſt would not be ill pleaſed 
at their interpoſition. Perhaps he would not have com- 
ported himſelf with ſuch eaſe and deliberation, had not 
he made ſuch remarks upon the diſpoſition of the cheva- 
lier, as convinced him of his own ſafety. He had per- 
ceived a perplexity and perturbation in the countenance 
of the Swiſs, when he firſt entered the coffeeroom ; his 
blunt and precipitate way of accoſting him, ſeemed to 
denote confuhon and compulſion ; and, in the midſt of 
his ferocity, this accurate obſerver diſcerned the trepida- 
tion of fear. By the help of theſe ſigns, his ſagacity 
ſoon comprehended the nature of his ſchemes, and pre- 
pared accordingly for a formal defiance. 

His conjecture was verified next morning by a viſit 
from the chevalier, who taking it for granted that Fa- 
thom would not face an adverſary in the ficld, becauſe he 
had not foilowed him from the coffechouſe, went to his 
lodgings with great confidence, and demanded to ſee the 
Count upon an affair that would admit of no delay. 
Maurice, according to his inſtructions, told him that his 
maſter was gone out, but deſired he would have the good- 
neſs to repoſe himſelf in a parlour, till the Count's return, 
which he expected every moment. Ferdinand, who had 
taken poſt in a proper place for obſervation, ſeeing his 
antagoniſt fairly admitted, took the ſame road, and ap- 
pearing before him, wrapped up in a long Spaniſh cloak, 
deſired to know what had procured him the honour 
of ſuch an early viſit. The Swiſs, raiſing his voice to 
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conceal his agitation, explained his errand, in demandiny 
reparation for the injury his honour had ſuſtained the 
preceding day, in that odious alluſion to a ſcandalous re- 
port which had been raiſed by the malice of his enemies; 
and inſiſted, in a very imperious ſtyle, upon his attend- 
ing him forthwith to the nurſery in Hyde Park. “Have 
a little patience (ſaid our adventurer with great compo- 
ſure), and I will do myſelf the pleaſure to wait upon you 
in a few moments.” 

With theſe words, he rung the bell, and calling for a 
baſon of water, laid aſide his cloak, and diſplayed him- 
ſelf in his ſhirt, with a ſword in his right hand, which 
was all over beſmeared with recent blood, as if he had 


juit come from the ſlaughter of a foe. This phenome- 


non made ſuch an impreſſion upon the aſtoniſhed cheva- 
lier, already diſcompoſed by the reſolute behaviour of the 
Count, that he became jaundiced with terror and diſmay, 
and, while his teeth chattered in his head, told our hero 
he had hoped, from his known politeneſs, to have found 
him ready to acknowledge an injury which might have 
been the eſfect of anger or miſapprehenſion, in which 
caſe the affair might have been compromiſed to their mu- 


tual fatisfaction, without proceeding to thoſe extremities, 


which, among men of honour, are always accounted the 
lait reſource. To this repreſentation Ferdinand anſwer- 
ed, that the affair had been of the chevalier's own ſeek- 
ing, inaſmuch as he bad- intruded himſelf into his com- 
pany, and treated him with the moſt infolent and un- 
provoked abuſe, which plainly flowed from a premeditat- 
ed deſign againſt his honour and reputation; he, there- 
fore, far from being diſpoicd to own himſelf in the wrong, 
would not even accept of a public acknowledgment from 
him, the aggreſſor, whom he looked upon as an infamous 
ſharper, and was reſoived to chaſtiſe accordingly. 

Here the converſation was interrupted by the arrival of 
a perion who was brought to the door in a chair, and 
conducted into another apartment, from which a meilage 
was brought to the Count, importing, that the ſtranger 
deſired to ſpeak with him upon buſineſs of the laſt im- 
portance. Fathom having chid the ſervant for admitting 
people without his order, deſired the Swiſs to excuſe him 
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for a minute longer, and went into the next room, from 
whence the following dialogue was overheard by this 
challenger. “ Count (faid the ſtranger), _ are not ig- 
norant of my pretenſions to the heart of that young lady, 
at whoſe houſe I met you yeſterday; therefore you can- 
not be ſurpriſed when I declare myſelf diſpleaſed with 
your viſits and behaviour to my miltreſs, and demand that 
you will inſtantly promiſe to drop the correſpondence.” 
« Elſe what follows? (anſwered Ferdinand, with a cool 
and temperate voice). My reſentment and immediate 
defiance (replied the other): for the only alternative, I 
propoſe is, to forego your deſign upon that lady, or to 
decide our pretenſions by the ſword.” 

Our hero, having expreſſed a regard for this viſitant as 
the ſon of a gentleman whom he honoured, was at the 
pains to repreſent the unreaſonableneſs of his demand, 
and the folly of his preſumption ; and earneſtly exhorted 
him to put the ifſue of his cauſe upon a more ſafe and 
equitable footing. But this admonition, inſtead of ap- 
peaſing the wrath, ſeemed to inflame the reſentment of 
the opponent, who {wore he would not leave him until 
he ſhould have accompliſhed the purport of his errand. 
In vain our adventurer requeſted half an hour for the deſ- 
patch of ſome urgent buſineſs, in which he was engaged 
with a gentleman in the other parlour : This impetuous 
rival rejected all the terms he could propoſe, and even 
challenged him to decide the controverſy upon the ſpot ; 
an expedient to which the other having aſſented with re- 
luctance, the door was ſecured, the {words unſheathed, 
and an hot engagement enſued, to the inexpreſlible plea- 
lure of the Swiſs, who did not doubt that he himſelf 
would be ſcreened from all danger by the event of this 
rencountre : Nevertheleſs, his hope was diſappointed in 
the defeat of the ſtranger, who was quickly diſarmed, in 
conſequence of a wound through the ſword- arm; upon 
which occaſion Fathom was heard to ſay, that, in conſi- 
deration of his youth and family, he had ſpared his life; 
but he would not act with the ſame tenderneſs towards 
any other antagoniſt. He then bound up the limb he 
had diſabled, conducted the vanquiſhed party to his chair, 
rejoined the chevalier with a ſerene countenance, and, 
aſking pardon for having detained him ſo long, propoſed 
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they ſhould inſtantly ſet out in a hackney-coach for the 
place of appointment. 

The ſtratagem, thus conducted, had all the ſucceſs the 
inventor could deſire. The fear of the Swiſs had riſen 
almoſt to an ecſtaſy before the Count quitted the room; 
but after this ſham battle, which had been pre- concerted 
betwixt our adventurer and his friend Ratchcali, the che- 
valier's terrors were unſpeakable. He conſidered Fathom 
as a devil incarnate, and went into the coach as a male- 
factor bound for Tyburn. He would have gladly com- 
pounded for the loſs of a leg or arm, and entertained 
ſome tranſient gleams of hope, that he ſhould eſcape for 
half a dozen fleſh-wounds, which he would have willing- 
ly received as the price of his preſumption ; but theſe 
hopes were baniſhed by the remembrance of that dread- 
ful declaration which he had heard the Count make, after 
having overcome his laſt adverſary z and he continued 
under the power of the moſt unſupportable panic, until 
the carriage halted at Hyde Park Corner, where he crawl- 
ed forth in a molt piteous and lamentable condition; fo 
that, when they reached the ſpot, he was ſcarce able to 
ſtand. 

Here he made an effort to ſpeak, and propoſe an accom- 
modation upon a new plan, by which he promiſed to leave 


his cauſe to the arbitrement of thoſe gentlemen who were 


preſent at the rupture, and to aſk pardon of the Count, 
provided he {ſhould be found guilty of a treſpaſs upon 
good manners: But thig propoſal would not ſatisfy the 
implacable Ferdinand, who, perceiving the agony of the 
Swiſs, reſolved to make the molt of the adventure, and 
giving him to underſtand he was not a man to be trifled 
with, deſired him to draw without further preamble. 
Thus compelled, the unfortunate gameſter pulled off his 
coat, and putting himſelf in a poſture, to uſe the words 
of Nym, „ winked and held out his cold won.” 

Our adventurer, far from making a gentle uſe of the 
advantages he poſſeſſed, fiercely attacked him, while he 


was incapable of making reſiſtance, and aiming at a flethy 


part, ran him through the arm and outſide of the ſhoul- 
der at the very firſt paſs: The chevalier, already ſtupified 
with the horror of expectation, no ſooner felt his adver- 
fary's point in his body, than he fell to the ground, and, 
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concluding he was no longer a man ſor this world, be- 
gan to croſs himſelf with great devotion, while Fathom 
walked home deliberately, and in his way ſent a couple 
of chairmen to the aſſiſtance of the wounded knight. 

This achievement, which could not be concealed from 
the knowledge of the public, not only furniſhed the cha- 
racter of Fathom with freſh wreathes of admiration and 
applauſe, but likewiſe effectually ſecured him from any 
future attempts of his enemies, to whom the Swiſs, for 
his own ſake, had communicated ſuch terrible ideas of 
his valour, as overawed the whole community. 


— — — — — — 
—— ———— 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


He performs another exploit, that conveys a true idea of his gratitude 
and honour, 


Ir was not long after this celebrated victory, that he 
was invited to ſpend part of the ſummer at the houſe 
of a country gentleman, who lived about one hundred 
miles from London, poſſeſſed of a very opulent fortune, 
the greateſt part of which was expended in acts of old 
Engliſh hoſpitality. He had met with our hero by acci- 
dent at the table of a certain great man, and was ſo ſtruck 
with his manner and converſation, as to deſire his ac- 
quaintance, and cultivate his friendſhip; and he thought 
himſelf extremely happy in having prevailed upon him to 
paſs a few weeks in his family. 

Fathom, among his other obſervations, perceived that 
there was a domeſtic uneaſineſs, occaſioned by a very 
beautiful young creature about the age of fifteen, who 
reſided in the houſe under the title of the gentleman's 
niece, though ſhe was in reality his natural daughter, 
born before his marriage. This circumſtance was not 
unknown to his lady, by whoſe expreſs approbation he 
had beſtowed particular attention upon the education of 
the child, whom we ſhall diſtinguith by the name of Ce- 
linda: Their liberality in this particular had not been 
miſapplied; for ſhe not only gave marks of uncommon 


capacity, but as ſhe grew up, became more and more 
Val. IV. M 
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amiable in her perſon, and was now returned from the 
boarding-ſchool, poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment that 
could be acquired by one of her age and opportunities. 
'Theſe qualifications, which endeared her to every other 
perſon, excited the jealouſy and diſpleaſure of her ſup- 
poſed aunt, who could not bear to fee her own children 
eclipſed by this illegitimate daughter, whom ſhe therefore 
diſcountenanced upon all occaſions, and expoſed to ſuch 
mortifications as would in all appearance drive her from 
her father's houſe. This perſecuting ſpirit was very diſ- 
agreeable to the huſband, who loved Celinda with a truly 
paternal affection, and produced abundance of famil 
diſquiet; but being a man of a peaceable and yielding 
diſpoſition, he could not long maintain the reſolution he 
had taken in her favour, and therefore he ceaſed oppoling 
the malevolence of his wife. | 
In this unfortunate predicament ſtood the fair baſtard, 
at the arrival of our adventurer, who, being allured by 
her charms, and appriſed of her fituation at the ſame 
time, took the generous reſolution to undermine her in- 
nocence, that he might banquet his vitious appetite with 
the ſpoils of her beauty. Perhaps ſuch a brutal deſign 
might not have entered his imagination, if he had not 
obſerved, in the diſpoſition of this hapleſs maiden, certain 
peculiarities from which he derived the moſt confident 
reſages of ſucceſs. Beſides a total want of experience, 
that left her open and unguarded againſt the attacks of 
the other ſex, ſhe diſcovered a remarkable ſpirit of cre- 
dulity and ſuperſtitious fear, which had been cheriſhed 
by the converſation of her ſchool-fellows : She was par- 
ticularly fond of muſic, in which ſhe had made ſome pro- 
greſs; but ſo delicate was the texture of her nerves, that 
one day, while Fathom entertained the company with 3 
favourite air, ſhe aCtually ſwooned with pleaſure. | 
Such ſenſibility, our projector well knew, mult be dif- 
fuſed through all the paſhons of her heart; he congra- 
tulated himſelf upon the ſure aſcendency he had gained 
over her in this particular; and forthwith began to exc- 
cute the plan he had erected for her deſtruction. That 
he might the more effectually deceive the vigilance of 
her father's wife, he threw ſuch a daſh of affectation in 
his complaiſance towards Celinda, as could not eſcap* 
2 5 
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the notice of that prying matron, though it was not pal- 
pable enough to diſoblige the young lady herſelf, who 
could not ſo well diſtinguiſh between overſtrained courte- 
ſy and real good breeding : 'This behaviour ſcreened him 
2 the ſuſpicion of the family, who conſidered it as an 
effort of politeneſs, to cover his indifference and diſguſt 
for the daughter of his friend, who had by this time 
given ſome reaſon to believe ſhe looked upon him with 
the eyes of affection; ſo that the opportunities he enjoy- 
ed i converſing with her in private, were leſs liable to 
intruſion or inquiry. Indeed, from what I have already 
obſerved, touching the ſentiments of her ſtepdame, that 
lady, far from taking meaſures for thwarting our hero's 
deſign, would have rejoiced at the execution of it, and, 
had ſhe been informed of his intent, might have fallen 
upon ſome method to facilitate the enterpriſe ; but, as he 
ſolely depended upon his own talents, he never dreamed 
of ſoliciting ſuch an auxiliary. 

Under cover of inſtructing and accompliſhing her in 
the exerciſe of muſic, he could not want occaſions for 
promoting his aim; when, after having ſoothed her ſenſe 
of hearing, even to a degree of raviſhment, ſo as to ex- 
tort from her an exclamation, importing, that he was 
ſurely ſomething ſupernatural ! he never failed to whiſ- 
per ſome inſidious compliment or tale of love, exquiſitely 
ſuited to the emotions of her ſoul. Thus was her heart 
inſenſibly ſubdued ; though more than half his work was 
{till undone ; for, at all times, ſhe diſcloſed ſuch purity 
of ſentiment, ſuch inviolable attachment to religion and 
virtue, and ſeemed fo averſe to all forts of inflammatory 
diſcourſe, that he durſt not preſume upon the footing he 
had gained in her affection, to explain the baſeneſs of his 
deſire; he therefore applied to another of her paſſions, 
that proved the bane of her virtue: This was her timi- 
dity, which at firſt being conſtitutional, was afterwards 
increaſed by the circumſtances of her education, and now 
aggravated by the artful converſation of Fathom, which 
he chequered with diſmal ſtories of omens, portents, 
prophecies and apparitions, delivered upon ſuch unqueſ- 
tionable teſtimony, and with ſuch marks of conviction, as 
captivated the belief of the devoted Celinda, and filled 
her imagination with unceaſing terrors. 
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In vain ſhe ſtrove to diſpel. thoſe frightful ideas, and 
avoid - ſuch topics of diſcourſe for the future: The more 
ſhe endeavoured to baniſh them, the more troubleſome 
they became; and ſuch was her infatuation, that as her 
terrors increaſed, her thirſt after that ſort of knowledge 
was augmented. Many flcepleſs nights did ſhe paſs a- 
midſt thoſe horrors of fancy, ſtarting at every noiſe, and 
ſweating with dreary apprehenſion, yet aſhamed to own 
her fears, or ſolicit the comfort of a bed-fellow, leſt ſhe 
ſhould incur the ridicule and cenſure of her father's wife ; 
and what rendered this diſpoſition the more irkſome, was 
the ſolitary ſituation of her chamber, that ſtood at the 
end of a long gallery ſcarce within hearing of any other 
inhabited part of the houſe. 

All theſe circumſtances had been duly weighed by our 
projector, who, having prepared Celinda for Nis purpoſe, 
ſtole at midnight from his apartment, which was in ano- 
ther ſtory, and approaching her door, there uttered a pi- 
teous groan ; then ſoftly retired to his bed, in full con- 
fidence of ſeeing next day the effect of this operation 
Nor did his arrow miſs the mark. Poor Celinda's coun- 
tenance gave ſuch indications of 3 and diſmay, 
that he could not omit aſking the cauſe of her diſquiet, 
and ſhe, at his earneſt requeſt, was prevailed upon to 
communicate the dreadful ſalutation of the preceding 
night, which ſhe conſidered as an omen of death to ſome 
perſon in the family, in all probability to herſelf, as the 
groan ſeemed to iſſue from one corner of her own apart- 
ment. Our adventurer argued againſt this ſuppoſition, 
as contradictory to the common obſervation of thoſe ſu- 
pernatural warnings which are not uſually imparted to 
the perſon who is doomed to die, but to ſome faithful 
friend, or truſty ſervant, particularly intereſted in the 
event. He therefore ſuppoſed, that the groans foreboded 
the death of my lady, who ſeemed to be in a drooping 
ſtate of health, and were, by her genius, conveyed to the 
organs of Celinda, who was the chief ſufferer by he: 
jealous and barbarous diſpoſition ; he likewiſe expreſſec 
an earneſt ' deſire to be an ear-witneſs of ſuch folemn 
communication, and, alleging that it was highly impro- 
per ſor a young lady of her &licate feelings to expolc 
herſelf alone to ſuch another diſmal viſitation, begged he 
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might be allowed to watch all night in her chamber, in 
order to defend her from the ſhocking impreſſions of fear. 

Though no perſon ever ſtood more in need of a com- 
panion or guard, and her heart throbbed with tranſports 
of diſmay at the proſpect of night, ſhe rejected his pro- 
poſal with due acknowledgment, and reſolved to truſt 
ſolely to the protection of Heaven: Not that ſhe thought 
her innocence or reputation could ſuffer by her com- 
pliance with his requeſt ; for hitherto her heart was a 
ſtranger to thoſe young deſires which haunt the fancy, 
and warm the breaſt of youth; ſo that, being ignorant of 
her danger, ſhe ſaw not the neceſlity of avoiding tempta- 
tion : But ſhe refuſed to admit a man into her bed- 
chamber, merely becauſe it was a ſtep altogether oppoſite 
to the forms and decorum of life. Nevertheleſs, far from 
being diſcouraged by this repulſe, he knew her fears would 
multiply, and reduce that reluctance, which, in order to 
weaken, he had recourſe to another piece of machinery, 
that operated powerfully in behalf of his deſign. 

Some years ago, a twelve-[tringed inſtrument was con- 
trived by a very mgenious muſician, by whom it was 
aptly entitled the Harp of Zolus, becauſe, being pro- 
perly applied to a ſtream of air, it produces a wild ir- 
regular variety of harmonious ſounds, that ſeem to be 
the effect of enchantment, and wonderfully diſpoſe the 
mind for the moſt romantic ſituations. Fathom, who 
was really a virtuoſo in muſic, had brought one of thoſe 
new-faſhioned guitars into the country, and as the ef- 
lect of it was ſtill unknown in the family, he that night 
converted it to the purpoſes of his amour, by fixing it in 
the caſement of a window belonging to the gallery, expoſ- 
ed to the weſt wind, which then blew in a gentle breeze. 
The ſtrings no ſooner felt the impreſſion of the balmy 
zephyr, than they began to pour forth a ſtream of me- 
lody more raviſhingly delightful than the ſong of Philo- 
mel, the warbling brook, and all the concert of the wood. 
The ſoft and tender notes of peace and love were ſwel- 
led up, with the moſt delicate and inſenſible tranſition, in- 
to a loud hymn of triumph and exultation, joined by the 
deep-toned organ, and a full choir of voices which gra- 
dually decayed upon the ear, until it died away in dif- 
tant found, as if a flight of angels had raiſed the ſong 
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in their aſcent to heaven. Yet the chords hardly ceaſed 
to vibrate after the expiration of this overture, which 
uſhered in a compoſition in the ſame pathetic ſtyle ; and 
this again was ſucceeded by a third, almoſt without pauſe 
or intermiſhon, as if the artiſt's hand had been indefati- 
gable, and the theme never to be exhauſted. 

His heart muſt be quite callous, and his ear loſt to all 
diſtinction, who could hear ſuch harmony without emo- 
tion; how deeply then muſt it have affected the delicate 
Celinda, whoſe ſenſations, naturally acute, were whetted 
to a moſt painful keenneſs by her apprehenſion, who 
could have no previous idea of ſuch entertainment, and 
was credulous enough to believe the moſt improbable tale 
of ſuperſtition ! She was overwhelmed with awful terror, 
and, never doubting that the ſounds were more than 
mortal, recommended herſelf to the care of Providence 
in a fucceſſion of pious ejaculations. 

Our adventurer, having allowed ſome time for the ef- 
fect of this contrivance, repaired to her chamber-door, 
and in a whiſper conveyed through the key-hole, aſked if 
ſhe was awake, begged pardon for ſuch an unſeaſonable 
viſit, and deſired to know her opinion of the ſtrange mu- 
{fie which he then heard. In ſpite of her notions of de- 
cency, the was glad of his intruſion, and being in no con- 
dition to obſerve punctilios, flipped on a wrapper, opened 
the door, and, with a faltering voice, owned herſelf 
frightened almoſt to diſtraction, He pretended to con- 
ſole her with reſiections, importing, that ſhe was in the 
hands of a benevolent Being, who would not impoſe up- 
on his creatures any taſk which they could not bear; he 
inſiſted upon her returning to bed, and aſſured her be 
would not ſtir from her chamber till day. Thus com- 
ſorted, ſhe betook herſelf again to reſt, while he fat 
down in an elbow-chair at ſome diſtance from the bed- 
fide, and, in a ſoft voice, began the converſation with 
her, on the ſubject of thoſe viſitations from above, which, 
though undertaken on pretence of diſſipating her fear 
and anxiety, was in reality calculated for the purpoſe of 
augmenting both. 

„That ſweet air (ſaid he) ſeems deſigned for ſooth- 
ing the bodily anguiſh of ſome faint in his laſt moments. 
Hark! how it riſes into a more ſprightly and elevated 
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{train, as if it were an inſpiriting invitation to the realms 
of bliſs! ſure he is now abſolved from all the miſery of 
this life; that full and glorious concert of voices and ce- 
leſtial harps betoken his reception among the heavenly 
choir, who now waft his ſoul to paradiſian joys ! this is 
altogether great, ſolemn, and amazing ! 'The clock ſtrikes 
one, the ſymphony hath ceaſed !” 

This was actually the caſe ; for he had ordered Mau- 
rice to remove the inſtrument at that hour, leſt the found 
of it ſhould become too familiar, and excite the curioſity 
of ſome undaunted domeſtic, who might fruſtrate his 
ſcheme, by diſcovering the apparatus. As for poor Ce- 
linda, her fancy was, by his muſic and diſcourſe, worked 
up to the higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſtic terrors; the whole 
bed ſhook with her trepidation, the awful filence that 
ſucceeded the ſupernatural muſic, threw an additional 
damp upon her ſpirits, and the artful Fathom affecting to 
ſnore at the ſame time, ſhe could no longer contain her 
horror, but called upon his name with a fearful accent, 
and having owned her preſent ſituation inſupportable, 
entreated him to draw near her bed-ſide, that he might 
be within touch on any emergency. 

This was a welcome requeſt to our adventurer, who, 
aſking pardon for his drowſineſs, and taking his ſtation 
on the fide of her bed, exhorted her to compoſe herſelf; 
then locking her hand faſt in his own, was again ſeized 
with ſuch an inclination to ſleep, that he gradually ſunk 
down by her ſide, and ſeemed to enjoy his repoſe in that 


attitude. Meanwhile, his tender-hearted miſtreſs, that 


he might not ſuffer in his health by his humanity and 
complaiſance, covered him with the counterpane as he 
ſlept, and ſuffered him to take his reſt without inter- 
ruption : Till he thought proper to ſtart up ſuddenly with 
an exclamation of, “ Heaven watch over us!“ and then 
alked, with ſymptoms of aſtoniſhment, if ſhe had heard 


nothing. Such an abrupt addreſs, upon ſuch an occaſion, 


did not fail to amaze and affright the gentle Celinda, 
who, unable to ſpeak, ſprung towards her treacherous 
protector: and he, catching = in his arms, bade her 
tear nothing; for he would, at the expence of his life, 
defend her from all danger. 
Having thus, by tampering with her weakneſs, con- 
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quered the firſt and chief obſtacles to his delign, he, 


with great art and perſeverance, improved the intercourſe 
to ſuch a degree of intimacy as could not but be pro- 
ductive of all the conſequences which he had foreſeen. 
The groans and muſic were occaſionally repeated, ſo as 
to alarm the whole family, and inſpire a thouſand vari- 
ous conjectures: He failed not to continue his nocturnal 
viſits and ghaſtly diſcourſe, until his attendance became 
ſo neceſſary to this unhappy maiden, that ſhe durſt not 
ſtay in her own chamber without his company, nor even 
ſleep, except in contact with her betrayer. 

Such a commerce between two ſuch perſons of a dif- 
ferent ſex could not poſſibly be long carried on, without 
degenerating from the Platonic ſyſtem of ſentimental love. 
In her paroxyſms of diſmay, he did not forget to breathe 
the ſoft inſpirations of his paſhon, to which ſhe liſtened 
with more pleaſure, as they diverted the gloomy ideas 
cf her fear; and by this time his extraordinary accom- 
pliſhments had made a conqueſt of her heart. What 
therefore could be a more intereſting tranſition than that 
from the moſt uneaſy to the moſt agrecable ſenſation of 
the human breaſt, 

This being the caſe, the reader will not wonder that a 
conſummate traitor, like Fathom, ſhould triumph over 
the virtue of an artleſs innocent young creature, whole 
paſſions he had entirely under his command. 'The gra- 
dations towards vice are almoſt imperceptible, and an ex- 
pcricuced ſeducer can ſtrew them with ſuch enticing and 
agreeable flowers, as will lead the young ſinner on in- 
ſenſibly, even to the moſt profligate ſtages of guilt. All 
therefore that can be done by virtue, unaſſiſted with ex- 
perience, is to avoid every trial with ſuch a formidable 
{oe, by declining and difcouraging the firſt advances to- 
wards a particular correſpondence with perfidious man, 
howſoever agreeable it may ſeem to be: For here is no 
ſecurity but in conſcious weakneſs. 

Fathom, though poſſeſſed of the ſpoils of poor Ce- 
linda's honour, did not enjoy his ſucceſs with tranquil- 
lity. Reflection and remorſe often invaded her in the 
midſt of their guilty pleaſures, and embittered all thoſe 
moments they had dedicated to mutual bliſs. For the 
{reds of virtue are ſeldom deſtroyed at once: Even amidſt 
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the rank productions of vice, they regerminate to a ſort 
of imperfect vegetation, like ſome ſcattered hyacinths 
ſhooting up among the weeds of a ruined garden, that 
teſtify the former culture and amenity of the foil : She 
ſighed at the ſad remembrance of that virgin dignity which 
{he had loſt ; ſhe wept at the proſpect of that diſgrace, 
mortification and milery ſhe ſhould undergo, when aban- 
doned by this tranſient lover, and ſeverely reproached 
him for the arts he had uſed to ſhipwreck her innocence 
and peace. 

Such expoſtulations are extremely unſeaſonable, when 
addrefled to a man well nigh fated with the effects of his 
conquelt : They act like ſtrong blaſts of wind applied to 
embers almoſt extinguiſhed, which, inſtead of reviving the 
flame, ſcatter and deitroy every remaining particle of are. 
Our adyenturer, in the midſt of his peculiarities, had in- 
conſtancy in common with the reſt of his ſex. More than 
half cloyed with the poſſeſſion of Celinda, he could not 
fail to be diſguſted with her upbraidings; and had ſhe 
not been the daughter of a gentleman, whoſe friendſhip 
he did not think it his intereſt to forteit, he would have 
dropped this correſpondence, without reluEtance or heſi- 
tation: But, as he had meaſures to keep with a famil 
of ſuch conſequence, he conſtrained his inclinations, 10 
far as to counterfeit thoſe raptures he no longer felt, and 
_ means to appeaſe thoſe intervening tumults of her 
grief. 

Foreſeeing, however, that it would not be always in his 
power to conſole her on theſe terms, he reſolved, if poſ- 
ſible, to divide her affection, which now glowed upon him 
too intenſely; and, with that view, whenever the com- 
plained of the vapours or dejeCtion, he preſcribed, and 
even inſiſted upon her ſwallowing certain cordials of the 
moſt palatable compolition, without which he never tra- 
velled; and theſe produced ſuch ayreeable reveries and 
flow of ſpirits, that ſhe gradually becane enamoured of 
intoxication z while he encouraged the pernicious paſſion, 
by expreſſing the moſt extravagant applauſe and admira- 
tion at the wild irregular fallies it produced. Without 
having firſt made this diverſion, he would have found it 
impracticable to leave the houſe in tranquillity; but when 
this bewitching philtre grew into an habit, her attachment 
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to Ferdinand was inſenſibly diſſolved; ſhe began to bear 
his neglect with indifference, and ſequeſtering herſelf 
from the reſt of the family, uſed to ſolicit this new ally 
for conſolation. 

Having thus put the finiſhing ſtroke to the daughter's 
ruin, he took leave of the father, with many acknowledg- 
ments and expreſſions of gratitude for his hoſpitality and 
friendſhip, and riding croſs the country to Briſtol, took 
up his habitation near the hot well, where he ſtaid during 
the remaining part of the ſeaſon. As for the miſerable 
Celinda, ſhe became more and more addicted to the vices 
in which ſhe had been initiated by his ſuperlative perfidy 
and craft, until ſhe was quite abandoned by decency and 
caution : Her father's heart was torn with anguiſh, while 
his wife rejoiced in her fall; at length her ideas were 
quite debaſed by her infirmity; ſhe grew — day more 
and more ſenſual and degenerate, and contracted an in- 
timacy with one of the footmen, who was kind enough to 
take her to wife, in hope of obtaining a good ſettlement 
from his maſter; but, being diſappointed in his aim, he 
conducted her to London, where he made ſhift to inſinu- 
ate himſelf into another ſervice, leaving her to the uſe, 
and partly the advantage, of her own perſon, which was 
ſtill uncommonly attractive. 


| 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


He repairs to Briſtol ſpring, where he reigns paramount during the whole 
ſeaſon. h 


Wr ſhall therefore leave her in this comfortable ſitua- 
tion, and return to our adventurer, whoſe appearance at 
Briſtol was conſidered as a happy omen by the proprietor 
of the hot well, and all the people who live by the reſort 
of company to that celebrated ſpring. Nor were they de- 
ceived in their prognoſtic : Fathom, as uſual, formed the 
nucleus or kernel of the beau monde; and the ſeaſon ſoon 
beeame ſo crowded, that many people of faſhion were 
obliged to quit the place for want of lodging. Ferdinand 
was the ſoul that animated the whole ſociety. He not 
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only invented parties of pleaſure, but alſo, by his perſonal 
talents, rendered them more agreeable : In a word, he re- 
culated their diverſions, and the maſter of the ceremonies 
never would allow the ball to be begun till the Count was 
ſeated. 

Having thus made himſelf the object of admiration and 
eſteem, fis advice was an oracle, to which they had re- 
courſe in all doubtful caſes of punctilio or diſpute, or 
even of medicine; for, among his other accompliſhments, 
his diſcourſe on that ſubject was ſo plauſible, and well 
adapted to the underſtanding of his hearers, that any per- 
ſon who had not actually ſtudied the medical art would 
have believed he was inſpired by the ſpirit of Æſculapius. 
What contributed to the aggrandizement of his character 
in this branch of knowledge was a victory he obtained 
over an old phyſician, who plied at the well, and had one 
day unfortunately begun to harangue in the pump- room 
upon the nature of the Briſtol water. In the courſe of 
this lecture he undertook to account for the warmth of 
the fluid; and his ideas being perplexed with a great deal 
of reading, which he had not been able to digeſt, his diſ- 
quiſition was ſo indiſtinct, and his expreſſion ſo obſcure 
and unentertaining, that our hero ſeized the opportunit 
of diſplaying his own erudition, by venturing to — 
ſome circumſtances of the doctor's hypotheſis, and ſubſti- 
tuting a theory of his own, which, as he had invented it 
for the We & was equally amuling and chimerical. 

He alleged, that fire was the ſole vivifying principle 
that pervaded all nature ; that, as the heat of the ſun con- 
cocted the juice of vegetables, and ripened thoſe fruits 
that grow upon the ſurface of this globe, there was like- 
wiſe an immenſe ſtore of central fire reſerved within the 
bowels of the earth, not only for the generation of gems, 
foſſils, and all the purpoſes of the mineral world, but like- 
wiſe for cheriſhing and keeping alive thoſe plants which 
would otherwiſe periſh by the winter's cold. The exiſt- 
ence of ſuch a fire he proved from the nature of all thoſe 
volcanoes, which in almoſt every corner of the earth are 
continually vomiting up either ee or ſmoke. Theſe 
(ſaid he) are the great vents appointed by nature for the 
diſcharge of that rarified air and combuſtible matter, 
which, if confined, would burſt the globe aſunder; but, 
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beſides the larger outlets, there are ſome ſmall chimneys 
through which part of the heat tranſpires; a vapour of 
that ſort, I conceive, mult paſs through the bed or chan- 
nel of this ſpring, the waters of which, accordingly, re- 
tain a moderate warmth.” 

This account, which totally overthrew the other's doc- 
trine, was ſo extremely agreeable to the audience, that the 
teſty doctor loſt his temper, and gave them to underſtand, 
without preamble, that he muſt be a perſon wholly igno- 
rant of natural philoſophy, who could invent ſuch a ridi- 


culous ſyſtem, and they involved in worſe than an Egyp- 


tian fog, that could not at once diſcern its weakneſs and 
abſurdity. This declaration introduced a diſpute, which 
was unanimouſly determined in favour of our adventurer. 
On all ſuch occaſions the ſtream of prejudice runs againit 
the phyſician, even though his antagomiſt has nothing to 
recommend himſelf to the favour of the ſpectators; and 
this deciſion depends upon divers conſiderations: In the 
firſt place, there is a continual war carried on againſt the 
learned profeſſions, by all thoſe who, conſcious of their 
own ignorance, ſeek to level the reputation of their ſupe- 
riors with their own. Secondly, in all diſputes upon phy- 
fic that happen betwixt a perſon who really underſtands 
the art, and an illiterate pretender, the arguments of the 
firſt will ſeem obſcure and unintelligible to thoſe who are 
unacquainted with the previous ſyſtems on which they are 
built ; while the other's theory, derived from common no- 
tions, and ſuperficial obſervation, will be more agreeable, 
becauſe better adapted to the comprehenſion of the hear- 
ers. Thirdly, the judgment of the multitude 1s apt to be 
biaſſed by that ſurpriſe which is the effect of ſeeing an 
artiſt foiled at his own weapons, by one who engages him 
only for amuſement. | 

Fathom, befides theſe advantages, was bleſſed with a 
flow of language, an elegant addreſs, a polite and ſelf- de- 
nying-ſtyle of argumentation, together with a temper not 
to be ruffled; ſo that the victory could not long waver. 
between him-and the phyſician, to whom he was infinitely 
ſuperior in every acquiſition but that of ſolid learning, of 
which the judges had no idea. This conteſt was not on- 
ly glorious but profitable to our adventurer, who grew in- 


to ſuch requeſt in his medical capacity, that the poor doc- 
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tor was utterly deſerted by his patients, and Fathom's ad- 
vice ſolicited by every valetudinarian in the place; nor 
did he forfeit the character he thus acquired by any miſ- 
carriages in his practice : Being but little converſant with 
the materia medica, the circle of his preſcriptions was 
very ſmall; his chief ſtudy was to avoid all drugs of rough 
operation, and uncertain effect, and to adminiſter fuch | 
only as ſhould be agreeable to the palate, without doing | 

; 


violence to the conſtitution. Such a phyſician could not 
but be agreeable to people of all diſpoſitions z and, as 
moſt of the patients were in ſome ſhape hypochondriac, 
the power of imagination, co-operating with his remedies, 
often effected a cure. | | 

On the whole, it became the faſhion to conſult the ; 
Count in all diſtempers, and his reputation would have 

had its run, though the death of every patient had given 

the lie to his pretenſions. But empty fame was not the 0 
ſole fruit of his ſucceſs. Though no perſon would pre- N 
ſume to affront this noble graduate with a fee, they did | 
not fail to manifeſt their gratitude by ſome more valuable y 
preſent : Every day ſome ſuperd piece of china, curious 
inuff-box, or jewel, was preſſed upon him; ſo that, at ; 
the end of the ſeaſon, he could almoſt have furniſhed a 4 
toy-ſhop with the acknowledgments he had received. Not 
only his avarice, but his pleaſure, was gratified in the 
courſe of his medical adminiſtration : He enjoyed free ac- 
ceſs, egreſs, and regreſs, with all the females at the well, 
and no matron ſcrupled to put her daughter under his 
care and direction. Theſe opportunities could not be loſt 
upon a man of his intriguing genius; though he conduct- 
ed his amours with ſuch diſcretion, that, during the whole 
ſeaſon, no lady's character ſuffered on his account, yet he 
was highly fortunate in his addreſſes, and we may venture 
to affirm, that the reproach of barrenneſs was more than 
once removed by the vigour of his endeavours. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


He is ſmitten with the charms of a female adventurer, whoſe allurements 
ſubject him to a new viciſhtude of fortune. 


Auoxd thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed. by his gallantry, 
was the young wife of an old citizen of London, who had 
granted her permiſſion to reſide at the hot well for the 
benefit of her health, under the eye and inſpection of his 
own ſiſter, who was a maiden of fifty years. The pupil, 
whole name was Mrs. Trapwell, though low in ſtature, 
was finely ſhaped, her countenance engaging, though her 
complexion was brown, her hair in colour rivalled the 
raven's back, and her eyes emulated the luſtre of the dia- 
mond. Fathom had been ſtruck with her firſt appear- 
ance z but found it impracticable to elude the vigilance of 
her duenna, ſo as to make a declaration of his flame; un- 
til ſhe herſelf, gueſſing the ſituation of his thoughts, and 
not diſpleaſed with the diſcovery, thought proper to fur- 
niſh him with the opportunity he wanted, by counterfeit- 
ing an indiſpoſition, for the cure of which ſhe knew his 
advice would be implored. This was the beginning of 
an acquaintance, which was ſoon improved to his wiſh ; 
and ſo well did ſhe manage her attractions, as in ſome 
meaſure to fix the inconſtancy of his diſpoſition ; for, at 
the end of the ſeaſon, his paſhon was not ſated; and they 
concerted the means of continuing their commerce, ever. 
after their return to London. 

This intercourſe effectually anſwered the purpoſe of 
the huſband, who had been decoyed into matrimony by 
the cunning of his ſpouſe, whom he had privately kept 
as 2 concubine before marriage. Conſcious of her own 
precarious ſituation, ſhe had reſolved to impoſe upon the 
infirmities of Trapwell, and, feigning herſelf pregnant, 
gave him to underſtand ſhe could no longer conceal her 
condition from the knowledge of her brother, who was 
an officer in the army, and of ſuch violent paſſions, that, 
ſhould he once diſcover her backſliding, he would un- 
doubtedly wipe away the ſtains of his family-diſhonour 
with her own blood, as well as that of her keeper. 'The 
citizen, to prevent ſuch a cataſtrophe, took her to wife; 
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but ſoon after perceiving the trick which had been played 
upon him, ſet his invention at work, and at length con- 
trived a ſcheme which he thought would enable him, not 
only to retrieve his liberty, but alſo indemnify himſelf for 
the mortification he had undergone. 

Far from creating any domeſtic diſturbance, by up- 
braiding her with her fineſſe, he ſeemed perfectly well 
pleaſed with his acquiſition 3 and as he knew her void of 
any principle, and extremely addicted to pleaſure, he choſe 
proper occaſions to inſinuate, that ſhe might gratify her 
own inclination, and at the ſame time turn her beauty to 
good account. She joyfully liſtened to theſe remon- 
ſtrances, and, in conſequence of their mutual agreement, 
ſhe repaired to Briſtol- ſpring, on pretence of an ill ſtate 
of health, accompanied by her filter-in-law, whom they 
did not think proper to intruſt with the real motive of 
her journey. Fathom's perſon was agreeable, and his fi- 
nances ſuppoſed to be in flouriſhing order ; therefore, 
ſhe ſelected him from the herd of gallants, as a proper 
ſacrifice to the powers which ſhe adored ; and, on her 
arrival in London, made her huſband acquainted with 
the importance of her conqueſt. 

Trapwell overwhelmed her with careſſes and praiſe for 
her diſcreet and dutiful conduct, and faithfully promiſed 
that ſhe ſhould pocket in her own privy purſe one half of 
the ſpoils that ſhould be gathered from her gallant, whom 
ſhe therefore undertook to betray, after he had ſwore, in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that his intention was not to 
bring the affair to a public trial, which would redound to 
his own diſgrace, but to extort a round ſum of money 
from the Count, by way of compoſition. Confiding in 
this proteſtation, ſhe in a few days gave him intelligence 
of an aſſignation the had made with our adventurer, at a 
certain bagnio near Covent-Garden; upon which he ſe- 


cured the aſſiſtance of a particular friend and his own 


journeyman, with whom, and a conſtable, he repaired to 
the place of rendezvous, where he waited in an adjoin- 
ing room, according to the directions of his virtuous 
ſpouſe, until ſhe made the preconcerted ſignal of hem- 
ming three times aloud, when he and his aſſociates ruſh- 


ed into the chamber and ſurpriſed our hero in bed with 
his inamorato. 
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The lady on this occaſion acted her part to a miracle; 
ſhe ſcreamed at their approach; and, after an exclama- 
tion of © Ruined and undone!” fainted away in the 
arms of her ſpouſe, who had by this time ſeized her b 
the ſhoulders, and begun to upbraid her with her infide. 
lity and guilt. As for Fathom, his affliction was unut- 
terable, when he found himſelf diſcovered in that fitua- 
tion, and made priſoner by the two aſſiſtants, who had 
pinioned him in ſuch a manner, that he could not tir, 
much leſs accompliſh an eſcape. All his ingenuity and 

ſence of mind ſeemed to forſake him in this emer- 
gency. 'The horrors of an Engliſh jury overſpread his 
imagination; for he at once perceived that the toil into 
which he had fallen was laid for the purpoſe ; conſe- 
quently he took it for granted that there would be no 
deſiciency in point of evidence. Soon as he recollected 
himſelf, he begged that no violence might be offered to 
his perſon, and entreated the huſband to favour him with 
a conference, in which the affair might be compromiſed, 
without prejudice to the reputation of either. 

At firſt Trapwell breathed nothing but implacable re- 
venge, but, by the perſuaſion of his friends, after he had 
ſent home his wife in a chair, he was prevailed upon to 
hear the propoſals of the delinquent, who having aſſured 
him, by way of apology, that he had always believed the 
lady was a widow, made him an offer of five hundred 
pounds, as an atonement for the injury he had ſuſtained. 
This being a ſum no ways adequate to the expectation of 
the citizen, who looked upon the Count as poſſeſſor of an 
immenſe eſtate, he rejected the terms with diſdain, and 
made inſtant application to a judge, from whom he ob- 
tained a warrant for ſecuring his perſon till the day of 
trial. Indeed, in this caſe, money was but a ſecondary 
conſideration with Trapwell, whole chief aim was to be 
legally divorced from a woman he deteſted. Theretore 
there was no remedy for the unhappy Count, who in vain 
offered to double the ſum: He found himſelf reduced to 
the bitter alternative of procuring immediate bail, or go- 
ing directly to Newgate. 

In this dilemma he ſent a meſſenger to his friend 
Ratchcali, whoſe countenance ſell when he underſtood 
the Count's condition; nor would he open his mouth in 
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the ſtyle of conſolation, until he had conſulted a certain 
ſolicitor of his acquaintance, who aſſured him the law 
abounded with ſuch reſources as would infallibly ſcreen 
the defendant, had the fact been (till more palpable than 
it was. He ſaid there was great preſumption to believe 
the Count had fallen a ſacrifice to a conſpiracy, which 
by ſome means or other would be detected; and, in that 


caſe, the plaintiff might obtain one ſhilling in lieu of da- 


mages. If that dependence ſhould fail, he hinted that, 
in all probability, the witneſſes were not incorruptible ; 
or, ſhould they prove to be ſo, bu: man's oath was as 

d as another's; and, thank Heaven, there was no 
dearth of evidence, provided money could be found to 
anſwer the neceſſary occaſions. 

Ratchcali, comforted by theſe inſinuations, and dread- 
ing the reſentment of our adventurer, who, in his deſpair, 
might puniſh him ſeverely for his want of friendſhip, by 
ſome precipitate explanation of the commerce they had 
carried on; moved, I ſay, by theſe conſiderations, and 
moreover tempted with the proſpect of continuing to reap 
the advantages reſulting from their conjunction, he and 
another perſon of credit with whom he largely dealt in 
jewels, condeſcended to become ſureties for the appearance 
of Fathom, who was accordingly admitted to bail. Not 
but that the Tyroleſe knew Ferdinand too well to con- 
hde in his parole: He depended chiefly upon his ideas 
of ſelf-intereſt, which, he thought, would perſuade him 
to riſk the uncertain iſſue of a trial, rather than quit the 
field before the harveſt was half over; and he reſolved to 
make his own retreat without ceremony, ſhould our hero 
be unwiſe enough to abandon his bail. 

Such an adventure could not long he concealed from 
the notice of the public, even if both parties had been at 
pains to ſupprefs the circumſtances: But the plaintiff, far 
from ſeeking to cover, affected to complain loudly of His 


misfortune, that he might intereſt his neighbours in his 


behalf, and raife a ſpirit of rancour and animoſity, to in- 
fluence the jury againſt this inſolent foreigner, who had 
come over into England to debauch our wives and de- 
flower our daughters; while he employed a formidable 
band of lawyers to ſupport the indictment, which he laid 


for ten thouſand pounds damages. 
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The lady on this occaſion acted her part to a miracle; 
ſhe ſcreamed at their approach; and, after an exclama- 
tion of “ Ruined and undone !” fainted away in the 
arms of her ſpouſe, who had by this time ſeized her b 
the ſhoulders, and begun to upbraid her with her infide- 
lity and guilt. As for Fathom, his affliction was unut- 
terable, when he found himſelf diſcovered in that fitua- 


tion, and made priſoner by the two aſſiſtants, who had 


pinioned him in ſuch a manner, that he could not ſtir, 
much leſs accompliſh an eſcape. All his ingenuity and 
| ſence of mind ſeemed to forſake him in this emer- 
gency. The horrors of an Engliſh jury overſpread his 
imagination; for he at once perceived that the toil into 
which he had fallen was laid for the purpoſe 3 conſe- 
quently he took it for granted that there would be no 
de ſiciency in point of evidence. Soon as he recollected 
himſelf, he begged that no violence might be offered to 
his perſon, and entreated the huſband to favour him with 
a conference, in which the affair might be compromiſed, 
without prejudice to the reputation of either. 

At firſt Trapwell breathed nothing but implacable re- 
venge, but, by the perſuaſion of his friends, after he had 
ſent home his wife in a chair, he was prevailed upon to 
hear the propoſals of the delinquent, who having aſſured 
him, by way of apology, that he had always believed the 
lady was a widow, made him an offer of five hundred 

unds, as an atonement for the injury he had ſuſtained. 
This being a ſum no ways adequate to the expectation of 
the citizen, who looked upon the Count as poſſeſſor of an 
immenſe eſtate, he rejected the terms with diſdain, and 
made inſtant application to a judge, from whom he ob- 
tained a warrant for ſecuring his perſon till the day of 
trial. Indeed, in this caſe, money was but a ſecondary 
conſideration with Trapwell, whote chief aim was to be 
legally divorced from a woman he deteſted. Therefore 
there was no remedy for the unhappy Count, who in vain 


offered to double the ſum ; He found himſelf reduced to 


the bitter alternative of procuring immediate bail, or go- 
ing directly to Newgate. 

In this dilemma he ſent a meſſenger to his friend 
Ratchcali, whoſe countenance ſell when he underſtood 
the Count's condition; nor would he open his mouth in 
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the ſtyle of conſolation, until he had conſulted a certain 
ſolicitor of his acquaintance, who afſured him the law 
abounded with ſuch reſources as would infallibly ſcreen 
the defendant, had the fact been {till more palpable than 
it was. He ſaid there was great preſumption to believe 
the Count had fallen a ſacrifice to a conſpiracy, which 
by ſome means or other would be detected; and, in that 
caſe, the plaintiff might obtain one ſhilling in lieu of da- 
mages. If that dependence ſhould fail, he hinted that, 
in all probability, the witneſſes were not incorruptible ; 
or, ſhould they prove to be ſo, one man's oath was as 
good as another's; and, thank Heaven, there was no 
_ dearth of evidence, provided money could be found to 
anſwer the neceſſary occaſions. _ 

Ratchcali, comforted by theſe inſinuations, and dread- 
ing the reſentment of our adventurer, who, in his deſpair, 
might puniſh him ſeverely for his want of friendſhip, by 
ſome precipitate explanation of the commerce they had 
carried on; moved, I fay, by theſe conſiderations, and 
moreover tempted with the proſpect of continuing to reap 
the advantages reſulting from their conjunction, he and 
another perſon of credit with whom he largely dealt in 
jewels, condeſcended to become ſureties for the appearance 
of Fathom, who was accordingly admitted to bail. Not 
but that the Tyroleſe knew Ferdinand too well to con- 
hde in his parole: He depended chiefly upon his ideas 
of ſelf-intereſt, which, he thought, would perſuade him 
to riſk the uncertain iſſue of a trial, rather than quit the 
field before the harveſt was half over; and he reſolved to 
make his own retreat without ceremony, ſhould our hero 
be unwiſe enough to abandon his bail. 

Such an adventure could not long he concealed from 
the notice of the public, even if both parties had been at 
pains to ſuppreſs the circumſtances: But the plaintiff}, far 
from ſeeking to cover, affected to complain loudly of His 
misfortune, that he might intereſt his neighbours in his 
behalf, and raiſe a ſpirit of rancour and animoſity, to in- 
fluence the jury againſt this inſolent foreigner, who had 
come over into England to debauch our wives and de- 
flower our daughters; while he employed a formidable 
band of lawyers to ſupport the indictment, which he laid 


for ten thouſand pounds damages, 
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Meanwhile, Fathom and his affociate did not fail to 
take all proper meaſures for his defence ; they retained 
a powerful bar of counſel, and the ſolicitor was ſupplied 
with one hundred pounds after another, to anſwer the 
expence of ſecret ſervice ; ſtill aſſuring his clients that 
every thing was in an excellent train, and that his adver- 
fary would gain nothing but ſhame and confuſion of face. 
Nevertheleſs, there was a neceſſity for poſtponing the 
trial, on account of a material evidence, who, though he 
wavered, was not yet quite brought over ; and the attor- 
ney found means to put off the deciſion from term to 
term, until there was no quibble left for further delay. 
While this fuit was depending, our hero continued 
move in his uſual ſphere ;z nor did the report of his ſitua- 
tion at all operate to his diſadvantage in the polite world; 
on the contrary, it added a freſh plume to his charaCter, 
in the eyes of all thoſe who were not before acquainted 
with the triumphs of his gallantry. Notwithſtanding this 
countenance of his friends, he himſelf conſidered the af- 
fair in a very ſerious light; and perceiving that, at any 
rate, he muſt be a conſiderable loſer, he reſolved to 
double his aſſiduity in trade, that he might be the more 
able to afford the extraordinary expence to which he was 
ſubjected. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Freſh cauſe for exerting his equanimity and fortitude, 


Tux reader may have obſerved, that Fathom, with all 
his circumſpection, had a weak fide, which expoſed him 
to ſundry miſchances : This was his covetouſneſs, which 
on ſome occaſions became too hard for his diſcretion : 
At this period of time it was, by the circumſtances of his 
ſituation, inflamed to a degree of 2 He was now 
prevailed upon to take a hand at whift or piquet, and 
even to wield the hazard-box; though he had hitherto 
declared himſelf an irreconcilable enemy to all ſorts of 
play; and ſo uncommon was his ſucceſs and dexterity at 
theſe exerciſes, as to ſurpriſe his acquaintancegand arouſe 
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the ſuſpicion of ſome people, who repined at his proſpe- 


rity. 

But in nothing was his conduct more inexcuſable than 
in giving way to the dangerous temerity of Ratchcali, 
which he had been always at pains to reſtrain, and per- 
mitting him to practiſe the ſame fraud upon an Engliſh 
nobleman, which had been executed upon himſelf at 
Frankfort. In other words, the Tyroleze, by the canal 
of Ferdinand's finger and recommendation, ſold a pebble 
for a real brilliant, and in a few days the cheat was diſ- 
covered, to the infinite confuſion of our adventurer, who 
nevertheleſs aſſumed the guiſe of innocence with ſo much 
art, and expreſſed ſuch indignation againſt the villain who 
had impoſed upon his judgment and unſuſpecting gene- 
roſity, that his lordſhip acquitted him of any ſhare in the 
deceit, and contented himſelf with the reſtitution, which 
he inſiſted upon making out of his own pocket, until he 
ſhould be able to apprehend the rogue, who had thought 
proper to abſcond for his own ſafety. In ſpite of all this 
exculpation, his character did not fail to retain a ſort of 
ſtigma, which indeed the plaineſt proofs of innocence are 
hardly able to efface; and his connection with ſuch a 
palpable knave as the Tyroleze appeared to be, had an 
effect to his prejudice in the minds of all thoſe who were 
privy to the occurrence. 

When a man's reputation is once brought in queſtion, 
every trifle is, by the malevolence of mankind, magnified 


into a ſtrong preſumption againſt the culprit: A few 


whiſpers communicated by the envious mouth of ſlander, 


which he can have no opportunity to anſwer and refute, 


ſhall, in the opinion of the world, convict him of the 
moſt horrid crimes; and fur one hypocrite who is decked 
with the honours of virtue, there are twenty good men 
who ſuffer the ignominy of vice; ſo well diſpoſed are in- 
dividuals to trample upon the fame of their fellow-crea- 
tures. If the moſt unblemiſhed merit is not protected 
from this injuſtice, it will not be wondered at that no 
quarter was given to the character of an adventurer like 
Fathom, who, among other unlucky occurrences, had the 
misfortune to be recognized about this time by his two 
Parifian friends, Sir Stentor Stile and Sir Giles Squirrel. 

Theſe worthy knights-errant had 1 F to their own 
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country, after having made a very proſperous campaign 
in France, at the end of which, however, they very nar- 
rowly eſcaped the galleys; and ſeeing the Poliſh count 
ſeated at the head of taſte and politeneſs, they immedi- 
ately circulated the ſtory of his defeat at Paris, with many 
ludicrous circumſtances of their own invention, and did 
not ſcruple to affirm that he was afank impoſtor. When 
the laugh 1s raiſed upon a great man, he never fails to 
dwindle into contempt. Ferdinand began to perceive a 
change in the countenance of his friends. His company 
was no longer ſolicited with that eagerneſs which they 
had formerly expreſſed in his behalf : Even his entertain- 
ments were neglected; when he appeared at any private 
or public aſſembly, the ladies, inſtead of glowing with 
pleaſure, as formerly, now tittered or regarded him with 
looks of diſdain; and a certain pert, little, forward co- 
quette, with a view to put him out of countenance, by 
raiſing the laugh at his expence, aſked him one night, at 
a drum, When he had heard from his relations in Poland? 
She ſucceeded in her deſign upon the mirth of the audi- 
ence, but was diſappointed in the other part of her aim; 
for our hero replied, without the leaſt mark of diſcom- 
poſure, “ They are all in good health at your ſervice, 
Madam; I with I knew in what part of the world your 
relations reſide, that I might return the compliment.” 
By this anſwer, which was the more ſevere, as the young 
lady was of very doubtful extraction, he retorted the 
laugh upon the aggreſſor, though he likewiſe failed in his 
attempt upon her temper ; for ſhe was perhaps the only 
perſon preſent who equalled himſelf in ſtability of coun- 
tenance. 

Notwithſtanding this appearance of unconcern, he was 
deeply touched with theſe marks of alienation in the be- 
haviour of his friends, and foreſeeing in his own diſgrace 
the total ſhipwreck of his fortune, he entered into a me- 
lancholy deliberation with himſelf about the means of re- 
trieving his importance in the beau monde, or of turning 
his addreſs into ſome other channel, where he could ſtand 
upon a leſs ſlippery foundation. In this exerciſe of his 
thoughts, no ſcheme occurred more feaſible than that of 
ſecuring the booty he had made, and retiring with his al- 
ſociate, who was alio blown, into ſome other eountry; 
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where, their names and characters being unknown, the 
might purſue their old plan of commerce without molet- 
tation. He imparted this ſuggeſtion to the 'Tyroleze, who 
approved the propoſal of decamping, though he combated 
with all his might our hero's inclination to withdraw him- 
ſelf before the trial, by repeating the aſſurances of the ſo- 
licitor, who told him he might depend upon being re- 
imburſed by the ſentence of the court for great part of 
the ſums he had expended in the courſe of the proſecu- 
tion. 

Fathom ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by theſe ar- 
guments, ſupported with the deſire of making an honour- 
able retreat, and waiting patiently for the day of trouble, 
diſcharged his ſureties, by a perſonal appearance in court. 
Yet this was not the only ſcore he diſcharged that morn- 
ing; the ſolicitor preſented his own bill before they ſet 
out for Weſtminſter-hall, and gave the Count to under- 


ſtand that it was the cuſtom, from time immemorial, for 


the client to clear with his attorney before trial. Ferdi- 
nand had nothing to object againſt this eſtabliſhed rule, 
though he looked upon it as a bad omen, in ſpite of all 
the ſolicitor's confidence and proteſtations; and he was 
not a little confounded, when, looking into the contents, 
he found himſelf charged with 350 attendances. He 
knew it was not his intereſt to diſoblige his lawyer at ſuch 
a juncture; nevertheleſs, he could not help expoſtulating 
with him on this article, which feemed to be ſo falſely 
ſtated with regard to the number; when his queſtions 
drew on an explanation, by which he found he had in- 
curred the penalty of three ſhillings and fourpence for 
every time he chanced to meet the conſcientious attorney, 
either in the park, the coftechouſe, or the ſtreet, provid- 
ed they had exchanged the common ſalutation; and he 
had good reaſon to believe the ſolicitor had often throwa 
himſelf in his way, with a view to ſwell this item -of his 
account. 

With this extortion our adventurer was fain to com- 
ply, becauſe he lay at the mercy of the caitiff; accord- 
ingly, he with a good grace paid the demand, which, 
including his former diſburſements, amounted to three 
hundred and fixty-five pounds eleven ſhillings and three- 
pence three farthings, and then preſenting himſelf before 
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the judge, quietly ſubmitted to the laws of the realm. His 
counſel behaved like men of confummate abilities in their 
profeſſion ; they exerted themſelves with equal induſtry, 
eloquence, and erudition, in their endeavours to perplex 
the truth, browbeat the evidence, puzzle the judge, and 
miſlead the jury: But the defendant found himſelf woe- 
fully difappointed in the depoſition of Trapwell's journey- 
man, whom the folicitor pretended to have converted to 
his intereſt : This witneſs, as the attorney afterwards de- 
clared, played booty, and the facts came out ſo clear, 
that Ferdinand Count Fathom was convicted of criminal 
converſation with the plaintiff's wife, and caſt in fifteen 
hundred pounds, under the denomination of damages. 
He was not ſo much ſurpriſed as afflicted at this de- 
ciſion, becauſe he ſaw it gradually approaching from the 
examination of the firſt evidence : His thoughts were now 
employed in caſting about for ſome method of deliverance 


From the ſnare in which he found himfelf entangled. To 


eſcape, he foreſaw it would be impracticable, as Trap- 
well would undoubted]y be prepared for arreſting him 
before he could quit Weltminſter-hall ; he was too well 
acquainted with Ratchcali's principles, to expect any 
aſſiſtance from that quarter in money matters; and he 
was utterly averſe to the payment of the ſum awarded 
againſt him, which would have exhauſted his whole for- 
tune. He therefore reſolved to try the friendfhip of ſome 
perſons_of faſhion, with whom he had maintained an 
intimacy of correſpondence : Should they fail him in the 


day of his neceſſity, he propoſed to have recourſe to his 


former ſureties, one of whom he meant to bilk, while 
the other might accompany him in his retreat : Or, ſhould 
both theſe expedients miſcarry, he determined, rather 
than part with his effects, to undergo the moſt difagree- 
able confinement, in hope of obtaining the jailor's con- 
nivance at his eſcape. 

Theſe reſolutions being taken, he met his fate witl: 
reat fortitude and equanimity, and calmly ſuffered him- 
If to be conveyed to the houſe of a ſheriff's officer, 
who, as he made his exit from the hall, according to 
his own expectation, executed a writ againſt him, at the 
ſuit of Trapwell, for a debt of two thouſand pounds. 
To this place he was followed by his folicitor, who was 
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allured by the proſpect of another job, and who with 
great demonſtrations of ſatis faction congratulated him * 
on the happy iſſue of the trial; arrogating to himſelf the 
merit of having ſaved him eight thouſand pounds in the 
article of damages, by the previous ſteps he had taken, 
and the noble defence that he and his friends the coun- 
ſel had made for their client: He even hinted an expecta- 
tion of receiving a gratuity for his extraordinary care and 
diſcretion, 

Fathom, galled as he was with his misfortune, and en- 
raged at the effrontery of this pettifoger, maintained a 
ferenity of countenance, and ſent the attorney with a 
meſſage to the plaintiff, importing, that, as he was a fo- 
reigner, and could not be ſuppoſed to have ſo much caſh 
about him, as to ſpare fifteen hundred pounds from the 
funds of his ordinary expence, he would grant him a 
bond payable in two months, during which period he 
ſhould be able to procure a proper remittance from his 
own eſtate. While the ſolicitor was employed in this ne- 

otiation, he deſpatched his valet de chambre to one no- 

leman, and Maurice to another, with billets, ſignifying 
the nature of the verdict which his adverſary had obtain- 
ed, and defiring that each would lend him a thouſand 
pounds upon his parole, until he could negotiate bills up- 
on the continent. | 

His three meſſengers returned almoſt at the ſame in- 
ow of time, and theſe were the anſwers they brought 

Trapwell abſolutely rejected his perſonal ſecurity ; and 
threatened him with all the horrors of a gaol, unleſs he 
would immediately diſcharge the debt, or procure ſuſh- 
cient bondſmen; and one of his quality-fricnds favoured 
him with this reply to his requeſt. 


© MY DEAR COUNT | | 
«I am mortally chagrined at the triumph you have fur- 
niſhed to that raſcally citizen. By the lard ! the judge 
uſt have been in the terrors of cuckoldom, to influence 
the deciſion ; and the jury, a mere herd of horned beats, 
to bring in ſuch a barbarous verdict. Egad ! at this rate, 
no gentleman will be able to lie with another man's wife, 
but at the riſk of a curſed proſecution. But to wave this 
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diſagreeable circumſtance, which you muſt ſtrive to for- 
get; I declare my mortification is ſtill the greater, be- 
cauſe I cannot at preſent ſupply you with the trifle your 
preſent exigency requires; for, to tell you a ſecret, my 
own finances are in damnable confuſion. But a man of 
Count Fathom's figure and addreſs can never be puzzled 
for the want of ſuch a paltry ſum. Adieu, my dear 
Count ! we ſhall, I ſuppoſe, have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you to-morrow at White's : Meanwhile, I have the ho- 
nour to be with the moſt perfect attachment, 
| | % Yours, 
« GRIZZLEGRIN ” 


The other noble peer, to whom he addreſſed himſelf on 
this occaſion, cheriſhed the ſame ſentiments of virtue, 
friendſhip and generoſity ; but his expreſſion was ſo dif- 
ferent, that we ſhall, for the edification of the reader, 
tranſcribe his letter in his own words. 


A 
« SIR, 

« I was never more aſtoniſhed than at the receipt of 
your very extraordinary billet, wherein you ſolicit the loan 
of a thouſand pounds, which you defire may be ſent with 
the bearer on the faith of your parole. Sir, I have no 
money to {end you or lend you; and cannot help repeat- 
ing my expreſſions of ſurpriſe at your confidence in mak- 
ing ſuch a ſtrange and unwarranted demand. Tis true, 
I may have made profeſſions of friendſhip, while I looked 
upon you as a perſon of honour and good morals ; but 
now that you are convicted of ſuch a flagrant violation of 
the laws of that kingdom where you have been treated 
with ſuch hoſpitality and reſpect, I think myſelf fully 
abſolved from any ſuch conditional promiſe, which indeed 
is never interpreted into any other than a bare compli- 
ment. I am ſorry you have involved your character and 
fortune in ſuch a diſagreeable affair, and am, 

c Sir, Yours, &c. 
| TRONPINGTON." 


Ferdinand was not ſuch a novice in the world as to be 
diſappointed at theſe repulſes ; eſpecially as he had laid 
very little ſtreſs upon the application, which was made 
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by way of an experiment upon the gratitude or caprice of 
thoſe two noblemen, whom he had actually more than once 
obliged with the ſame ſort of aſſiſtance which he now ſoli- 
cited, though not to ſuch a conſiderable amount. 

Having nothing further to expect from the faſhionable 
world, he ſent the Tyroleze to the perſon who had been 
bail for his appearance, with full inſtructions to explain 
his preſent occaſion in the moſt favourable light, and de- 
fire he would reinforce the credit of the Count with his 
tecurity; but that gentleman, though he placed the moſt 

rfe& confidence on the honour of our hero, and would 
E willingly entered into bonds again for his perſonal 
appearance, was not quite ſo well ſatisfied of his cir- 
cumſtances, as to become liable for the payment of two 
thouſand pounds, an expence which, in his opinion, the 
finances of no foreign count were able to defray: He 
therefore lent a deaf ear to the moſt preſſing remon- 
ſtrances of the ambaſſador, who had recourſe to ſeveral 
other merchants with the ſame bad ſucceſs; ſo that the 
priſoner, deſpairing of bail, endeavoured to perſuade 
Ratchcali, that it would be his intereſt to contribute a 
thouſand pounds towards his diſcharge, that he might 
be enabled to quit England with a good grace, and exe- 
cute his part of the plan they had projected. 

S0 powerful was his eloquence on the occaſion, and 
{ſuch ſtrength of argument did he uſe, that even the Ty- 
roleze ſeemed convinced, though reluctantly, and a 
to advance the neceſſary ſum upon the bond and judg- 
ment of our adventurer, who, being diſabled from tranſ- 
acting his own affairs in perſon, was obliged to intruſt 
Ratchcali with his keys, papers, and power of attorney, 
under the check and inſpection of his faithful Maurice 
and the ſolicitor, whoſe tidelity he beſpoke with the pro- 
mile of an ample recompenſe. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
The biter is bit. 


Yer, he had no ſooner commmitted his effects to the care 
of this triumvirate, than his fancy was viſited with dire- 
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ful warnings, which produced cold ſweats and palpita- 
trons, and threw him into ſuch agonies of ap nfon 
as he had never known before. He remembered the for. 
mer deſertion of the Tyroleze, the recent villany of the 
ſolicitor, and recollected the remarks he had made upon 
the diſpoſition and character of his valet, which evinced 
him a fit companion for the other two. 

Alarmed at theſe reflections, he entreated the bailif 
to indulge him with a viſit to his own lodgings, and even 
offered one hundred guineas as a gratification for his 
compliance. But the officer, who had formerly loſt a 
confiderable fum by the eſcape of a priſoner, would not 
run any riſk in an affair of ſuch conſequence, and our 
hero was obliged to ſubmit to the tortures of his own 
preſaging fears. After he had waited five hours in the 
moſt racking impatience, he ſaw the attorney enter with 
all the marks of hurry, fatigue, and conſternation, and 
heard him exclaim, Good God, have you ſeen the gen- 
tleman ? | 

Fathom found his fears realized in this interrogation, 
to which he anſwered in a tone of horror and diſmay, 
„What gentleman ? I ſuppoſe I am robbed ; Speak, and 
keep me no longer in ſuſpenſe.” © Robbed ! (cried the 
attorney) the Lord forbid ! I hope you can depend upon 
the perſon you "empowered to receive your jewels and 
caſh? I muſt own his proceedings are a little extraordi- 

: For after he had rummaged your ſcrutoire, from 
which, in preſence of me and your ſervant, he took one 
hundred and fifty guineas, a parcel of diamond rings and 
buckles, according to this here inventory, which I wrote 


with my own hand, and Eaſt-India bonds to the tune of 


five hundred more, we adjourned to Garraway's, where 
he left me alone, under pretence of going to 2 broker of 
his acquaintance who lived in the neighbourhood, while 
the valet, as I imagined, waited for us 1n the alley. Well, 
Sir, he ſtaid ſo long, that I began to be uneaſy, and at 
length reſolved to {end the ſervant in queſt of him, but 
when I went out for that purpoſe, deuce a ſervant was to 
be found; though I in perſon inquired for him, at every 
alehouſe, within half a mile of the place. I then del- 
patched no leſs than five ticket porters upon the ſcent 
after them, and I myſelf, by a direction from the bar- 
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keeper, went to Sigmor Ratchcali's lodgings, where, as 
they told me, he had not been ſeen fince nine o'clock in 
the morning. Upon this intimation, I came directly hi- 
ther, to give you timely notice, that you may without 
delay take meaſures for your own fecurity.—The bett 
thing you can do, is to take out writs for apprehending 
him, in the counties of Middlefex, Surry, Kent, and Ef- 
fex, and I ſhall put them in the hands of truſty and dili- 
gent officers, who will foon ferret him out of his lurking- 
place, provided he ſkulks within ten miles of the bills of 
mortality: To be fure the job will be expenſive; and all 
thete runners muſt be paid before-hand. But what then ? 
the defendant is worth powder, and if we can once ſecure 
him, I'Il warrant the proſecution will quit coſt.” 

Fathom was almoſt choked with concern and reſent- 
ment at the news of this miſchance, ſo that he could not 
utter one word until this narrative was finiſhed. Nor 
was his ſuſpicion confined to the Tyroleze and his own 
lacquey z he conſidered the ſolicitor as their accomplice 
and director, and was ſo much provoked at the latter part 
of his harangue, that his difcretion feemed to vaniſh, and 
collaring the attorney, “ Villain (faid he) you yourſelf 
have been a principal actor in this robbery :” Then turn- 
ing to the by-ſtanders, * and I deſire in the king's name 
that he may be ſecured, until I can make oath before a 
magiſtrate in ſupport of the charge. If you refuſe your 
aſſiſtance in detaining him, I will make immediate appli- 
cation to one of the ſecretaries of ftate, who is my par- 
ticular friend, and he will fee juſtice done to all parties.” 

At mention of this formidable name, the bailiff and 
his whole family were in commotion, to obſtruct the re- 
treat of the lawyer, who ſtood aghaſt, and trembled un- 
der the graſp of our adventurer : But, ſoon as he found 
himſelf delivered from this embrace, by the interpoſition 
of the ſpectators, and collected his ſpirits, which had 
been ſuddenly diſſipated by Fathom's unexpected affault, 
he began to diſplay one art of his occupation, which he 
always reſerved for extraordinary occaſions : 'This was 
the talent of abuſe, which he poured forth with ſuch 
fluency of opprobrious language, that our hero, ſmarting 
as he was, and almoſt deſperate with his loſs, deviated 
from that temperance of behaviour which he had hitherto 
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preſerved, and ſnatching up the poker, with one ſtroke 
opened a deep trench upon the attorney's ſkull, that ex- 
tended from the hind head almoſt to the upper part of 
the noſe, upon each fide of which it diſcharged a ſan- 
guine ſtream. Notwithſtanding the pain of this applica- 
tion, the ſolicitor was tranſported with joy at the ſenſe 
of the ſmart, and inwardly congratuled himſelf upon 
the appearance of his own blood, which he rio ſooner 
perceived, than he exclaimed, © Pm a dead man,” and fell 
upon the floor at full length. | 

Immediate recourſe was had to a ſurgeon in the neigh- 
bourhood, who having examined the wound, declared 
there was a dangerous depreſſion of the firſt table of the 
Kull, and that, if he could ſave the patient's life without 
the application of the trepan, it would be one of the 
greateſt cures that ever were performed. By this time, 
Fathom's firſt tranſport being overblown, he ſummoned 
up his whole reſolution, and reflected upon his own ruin, 
with that fortitude which had never failed him in the 
emergencies of his fate: Little diſturbed at the prognoſtic 


of the ſurgeon, which he conſidered in the right point of 


view; © dir (ſaid he), I am not ſo unacquainted with the 
reſiſtance of an attorncy's ſkull, as to believe the chaſtiſe- 
ment I have beſtowed on him will at all endanger his life, 
which is in much greater jeopardy from the hands of the 
common executioner : For, notwithſtanding this accident, 
I am determined to proſecute the raſcal for robbery with 
the utmoſt ſeverity of the law; and, that I may have a 
ſufhcient fund left for that proſecution, I ſhall not at pre- 
{ent throw away one farthing in unneceſſary expence, but 
inſiſt upon being conveyed to priſon without farther de- 
lay.” | | 
This declaration was equally unwelcome to the bailiff, 
ſurgeon, and ſolicitor, who, upon the ſuppoſition that 
the Count was a perſon of fortune, and would rather part 
with an immenſe ſum than incur the ignominy of a gaol, 
or involve himſelf in another diſgraceful law-ſuit, had re- 
ſolved to fleece him to the utmoſt of their power. But, 
now the attorney finding him determined to ſet his fate 
at defiance, and to retort upon him a proſecution, which 


he had no deſign to undergo, began to repent heartily of 


the provocation he had given, and to think ſeriouſly on 
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fome method to overcome the obſtinacy of the incenſed 
foreigner. With this view, while the bailiff conducted 


him to bed in another apartment, he defired the catchpole 


to act the part of mediator between him and the Count, 
and furniſhed him with proper inſtructions for that pur- 
poſe. —Accordingly the landlord, on his return, told Fa- 
thom, that he was ſure the ſolicitor was not a man for 
this world; for that he had left him deprived of his 
ſenſes, and praying to God with great devotion for mercy 
to his murderer : He then exhorted him, with many pro- 
teſtations of friendſhip, to compromiſe the unhappy af- 
fair by exchanging releaſes with the attorney before his 
delirium ſhould be known, otherwiſe he would bring him- 
ſelf into a molt dangerous premunire, whether the plain- 
tiff ſhould die of his wound, or live to proſecute him 
for the aſſault: And with regard to your charge of 
robbery againſt him (ſaid he), as it is no more than a bare 
ſuſpicion, unſupported by the leaſt thadow of evidence, 
the bill would be thrown out, and then he might ſue you 
for damages. I therefore, out of pure friendſhip and 

good nature, adviſe you to compromiſe the affair, and, if 
you think proper, will endeavour to bring about a mutual 
releaſe.” 

Our hero, whoſe paſſion was by this time pretty well 
cooled, ſaw reaſon for aſſenting to the propoſal ; upon 
which the deed was immediately executed, the mediator's 
bill was diſcharged, and Ferdinand conveyed in an hack- 
ney coach to priſon, after he had empowered his own 
landlord to diſcharge his ſervants, and convert his effects 
into ready money. Thus, he ſaw himſelf, in the courſe 
of a few hours, deprived of his reputation, rank, liberty, 
and friends; and his fortune reduced from two thouſand 
pounds to ſomething leſs than two hundred, fifty of which 
he had carried to gaol in his pocket. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Our adventurer is made acquainted with a new ſcene of liſz, 


Josr as he entered theſe manſions of miſery, his ears 
were invaded with an hoarſe and dreadful yoice, exclaim- 
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ing, © You, Beſs Beetle, ſcore a couple of freſh eggs, 4 
pennyworth of butter, and half a pint of mountain to the 
king; and ſtop credit till the bill is paid: He is now 
debtor for fifteen ſhillings and ſixpence, and damn me if 
I truſt him one farthing more, if he was the beſt king in 
Chriſtendom: And, d'ye hear, ſend Ragged-head with 
five pounds of potatoes for Major Macleaver's ſupper, 
and let him have what drink he wants; the fat widow 
gentlewoman from Pimlico has promiſed to quit his ſcore. 
Sir Mungo Barebones may have ſome haſty pudding and 
ſmall beer, though I don't expect to ſee his coin, no more 
than to receive the eighteen pence I laid out for a pair of 
breeches to his backſide—what then ? he's a quiet ſort of 
a body, and a great ſcholar, and it was a ſcandal to the 
place to ſee him going about in that naked condition, 
As for the mad Frenchman with the beard, if you give 
him ſo much as a cheeſe-paring, you b—ch, I'll ſend you 
back to the hole, among your old companions ; an im- 
pudent dog ! Ii teach him to draw his ſword upon the 
governor of an Engliſh county gaol. What ! I ſuppoſe he 
thought he had to do with a French hang-tang-dang, 
rabbit him ! he ſhall eat his white feather, before I give 
him credit for a morſel of bread.” 
Although our adventurer was very little diſpoſed, at 
this juncture, to make obſervations foreign to his own af- 
fairs, he could not help taking notice of theſe extraordi- 
nary injunctions ; eſpecially thoſe concerning the perſon 
who was entitled king, whom, however, he ſuppoſed to 
be ſome priſoner elected as the magiſtrate by the joint 
ſuffrage of his fellows. Having taken poſſeſſion of his 
chamber, which he rented at five ſhillings a week, and 
being ill at eaſe in his own thoughts, he forthwith ſecured 
his door, undreſſed, and went to bed, in which, though it 
was none of the moſt elegant or inviting couches, he en- 
joyed profound repoſe after the accumulated fatigues and 
mortifications of the day. Next morning, after break- 
faſt, the keeper entered his apartment, and gave him to 
underſtand, that the gentlemen under his care, having 
heard of the Count's arrival, had deputed one of their 
number to wait upon him with the compliments of con- 
dolance ſuitable to the occaſion, and invite him to become 
a member of their ſociety. Our hero could not politely 
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diſpenſe with this inſtance of civility, and their ambaſſa- 
dor being inſtantly introduced by the name of Captain 
Minikin, ſaluted him with great ſolemnity. 

This was a perſon equally remarkable for his extraordi- 
nary figure and addreſs; his age ſeemed to border upon 
forty, his ſtature amounted to five feet, his viſage was 
long, meagre, and weather-beaten, and his aſpect, though 
not quite rueful, exhibited a certain formality, which was 
the reſult of care and conſcious importance. He was 
very little encumbered with fleſh and blood; yet what 
body he had was well proportioned, his limbs were ele- 
gantly turned, and by his carriage he was well entitled to 
that compliment which we pay to any perſon when we 
ſay he has very much the air of a gentleman. There was 
alſo an evident fingularity in his dreſs, which, though in- 
tended as an improvement, appeared to be an extravagant 
_ exaggeration of the mode, and at once cvinced him an 
original to the diſcerning eyes of our adventurer, who re- 
ceived him with his utual complaiſance, and made a v 
eloquent acknowledgment of the honour and ſatisfaction 
he received from the vilit of the repreſentative, and the 
hoſpitality of his conſtituents. The captain's peculiari- 
ties were not confined to his external appearance; for his 
voice reſembled the ſound of a baſſoon, or the aggregate 
hum of a whole bee-hive, and his diſcourſe was almoſt 
nothing elſe than a ſeries of quotations from the Engliſh 
poets, interlarded with French phraſes, which he retain- 
ed for their ſignificance, on the recommendation of his 
friends, being himſelf unacquainted with that or any other 
outlandiſh tongue. 

Fathom, finding this gentleman of a very communica- 
tive diſpoſition, thought he could not have a fairer oppor- 
tunity of learning the hiſtory of his fellow-priſoners 
and, turning the converſation on that ſubject, was not 
diſappointed in his expeCtation. “ I don't doubt, Sir 
(laid he), with the utmoſt ſolemnity of declamation), but 
you look with horror upon every object that ſurrounds - 
you in this uncomfortable place; but, nevertheleſs, here 
are ſome, who, as my friend Shakeſpeare has it, have ſeen 
better days, and have with holy bell been knolled to church ; 
and fat at goed men's feaſts, and wiped their eyes of drops that 
/acred pity hath engendered. You muſt know, Sir, that 
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excluſive of the canaille, or the profanum wulgus, as they 
are ſtyled by Horace, there are ſeveral ſmall communities 
in the gaol, conſiſting of people who are attracted by the 
manners and diſpoſitions of each other ; for this place, 
Sir, is quite a microcoſm, and, as the great world, ſo is 
this, a flage, and all the men and women merely players. For 
my own part, Sir, I have always made it a maxim to aſ- 
ſociate with the beſt of company I can find: Not that I 
pretend to boaſt of my family or extraction; becauſe, you 
know, as the poet ſays, Vix ea no/tra voco. My father, 
*tis true, was a man that piqued himſelf upon his pedi- 
ſpree, as well as upon his politeſſe and perſonal merit; 
or he had been a very old officer in the army, and I my- 
{elf may ſay I was born with a ſpontoon in my hand. Sir, 
I have had the honour to ſerve his majeſty theſe twenty 
years, and have been bandied about in the courſe of duty 
through all the Britiſh plantations, and you fee the re- 
compenſe of all my ſervice. But this is a diſagreeable 
ſubject, and therefore I ſhall wave it; however, as Butler 
obſerves, 


My only comſort is, that now 
My dubbolt fortune is fo low, 
'That cither it muſt quickly end, 
Or turn about again and mend. 


« And now, to return from this digreſſion, you will 
perhaps be ſurpriſed to hear that the head or chairman of 
our club is really a ſovereign prince; no leſs, Pll aſſure 
you, than the celebrated Theodore King of Corſica, who 
lies in priſon for a debt of a few hundred pounds. Heu 
quantum mutatus ab illo, It is not my buſineſs to cenſure 
the conduct of my ſuperiors; but I always ſpeak my 
mind in a cavalier manner, and as, according to the Spec- 
tator, talking to a friend is no more than thinking aloud, 
entre nous, his Corſican Majeſty has been ſcurvily treated 
by a certain adminiſtration : Be that as it will, he is a per- 
ſonage of a very portly appearance, and is quite maſter ol 
the bienſeance. Beſides, they will find it their intereſt to 
have recourſe again to his alliance; and in that caſe fome 
of us may expect to profit by his reſtoration : But few 
words are beſt. : 

He that maintains the ſecond rank in our aſſembly 15 
one Major Macleaver, an Iriſh gentleman, who has ſerved 

I 
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abroad; a ſoldier of fortune, Sir, a man of unqueſtionable 
honour and courage, but a little overbearing, in conſe- 
quence of his knowledge and experience. Heis a perſon 
of a good addreſs, to be ſure, and quite free of the mau- 
waiſe honte, and he may have ſeen a good deal of ſervice : 
But what then ? other people may be as good as he, 
though they have not had ſuch opportunities; if he ſpeaks 
five or fix languages, he does not pretend to any taſte in 
the liberal arts, which are the criterion of an accompliſh. | 
ed gentleman. | 
he next is Sir Mungo Barebones, the repreſentative 

of a very ancient family in the north ; his affairs are very 
much derangee, but he is a gentleman of great probity and 
learning, and at preſent engaged in a very grand ſcheme, 
which, if he can bring it to bear, will render him famous 
to all poſterity z no leſs than the converſion of the Jews 
and the Gentiles. The project, I own, looks chimerical 
to one who has not converſed with the author; but, in 
my opinion, he has clearly demonſtrated, from an ana- 

mmatical analyſis of a certain Hebrew word, that his 
preſent Majeſty, whom God preſerve, is the perſon point- 
ed at in Scripture as the temporal Meſſiah of the Jews; 
and, if he could once raiſe by ſubſcription ſuch a trifling 
ſum as twelve hundred thouſand pounds, I make no doubt 
but he would accompliſh his aim, vaſt and romantic as it 
ſeems to be. 
Beſides theſe, we have another meſſmate, who is a 
French chevalier, an odd ſort of a man, a kind of Lazarillo 
de Tormes, a caricatura z he wears a long beard, pretends 
to be a great poet, and makes a damn'd fracas with his 
verſes. The king has been obliged to exert his authority 
over him more than once, by ordering him into cloſe con- 
tinement, for which he was ſo raſh as to ſend his Majeſty 
| 2 challenge; but he afterwards made his ſubmiſhon, and 
was again taken into favour : The truth is, I believe his 
brain is a little diſordered, and he being a ſtranger, we 
overlook his extravagancies. 

Sir, we ſhall think ourſelves happy in your acceſhon to 
our ſociety : You will be under no ſort of reſtraint ; for, 
though we dine at one table, every individual calls and 
pays for his own meſs. Our converſation, ſuch as it 1s, 
will not, I hope, be diſagreeable z and though we have 
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not opportunities of breathing the pure Arcadian air, arid 
cannot, „under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, loſe 
and negleCt the creeping hours of time,” we may enjoy 
ourſelves over a glaſs of punch or a diſh of tea: Nor are 
we deſtitute of friends, who viſit us in theſe ſhades of 
diſtreſs. 'The major has a numerous acquaintance of both 
ſexes ; among others, a firſt couſin of good fortune, who, 
with her daughters, often cheer our ſolitude ; ſhe is a very 


ſenſible lady-like gentlewoman, and the young ladies have 


a certain degagee air, that plainly ſhows they have ſeen the 
beſt company : Beſides, I will venture to recommend Mrs. 
Minikin, as a woman of tolerable breeding and capacity, 
who, I hope, will not be found altogether deficient in the 
accompliſhments of the ſex. So that we find means to 
make little parties, in which the time glides away inſen- 
ſibly. Then I have a ſmall collection of books which are 


at your ſervice. You may amuſe yourſelf with Shak- 


ſpeare, or Milton, or Don Quixote, or any of our mo- 
dern authors that are worth reading, ſuch as the adven- 
tures of Loveill, Lady Frail, George Edwards, Joe 
Thompſon, Bampfylde Moore Carew, Young Scarron, 
and Miſs Betſy Thoughtleſs; and if you have a taſte for 
drawing, I can entertain you with a parcel of prints by 
the beſt maſters.” 

A man of our hero's politeneſs could not help expreſ- 
ſing himſelf in the warmeſt terms of gratitude for this 
courteous declaration. He thanked the captain in parti- 
tular for his obliging offers, and begged he would be ſo 
good as to preſent his reſpects to the ſociety, of which 
he longed to be a member. It was determined, therefore, 
that Minikin ſhould return in an hour, when the Count 
would be dreſſed, in order to conduct him into the pre- 
ſence of his majeſty ; and he had already taken his leave 
for the preſent, when all of a ſudden he came back, and 
taking hold of a waiſtcoat that lay upon a chair, Sir 
(faid he), give me leave to look at that fringe ; I think it 
is the moſt elegant knitting I ever ſaw : But pray, Sir, are 
not theſe quite out of faſhion ? I thought plain ſilk, ſuch 
as this that I wear, had been the mode, with the pockets 
very low.” Before Fathom had time to make any ſort of 
reply, he took notice of his hat and pumps; the ſirſt of 


which, he ſaid, was too narrow in the brims, and the al! 
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an inch too low in the heels: Indeed they formed a re- 
markable contraſt with his own ; for excluſive of the 
faſhion of the cock, which reſembled the form of a Ro- 
man galley, the brim of his hat, if properly ſpread, would 
have projected a ſhade ſufficient to ſhelter a whole file of 
muſketeers from the heat of a ſummer's ſun; and the 
heels of his ſhoes were ſo high as to raiſe his feet three 
inches at leaſt from the ſurface of the earth. 

Having made theſe obſervations, for the credit of his 
taſte, he retired, and returning at the time appointed, ac- 
companied Ferdinand to the apartment of the king, at the 
doors of which their ears were invaded with a ſtrange 
ſound, being that of a human voice imitating the noiſe of 
a drum. 'The captain, hearing this alarm, made a full 
ſtop, and, giving the Count to underſtand that his majeſty 
was buſy, begged he would not take it amiſs, if the in- 
troduction ſhould be delayed for a few moments. Fa- 
thom, curious to know the meaning of what he had 
heard, applied to his guide for information, and learned 
that the king and the major, whom he had nominated to 
the poſt of his general in chief, were employed in land- 
ing troops upon the Genoeſe territory; that is, that they 
were ſettling before- hand the manner of their diſembarka- 
tion. 

He then, by the direction of his conductor, recon- 
noitred them through the key- hole, and perceived the ſo- 
vereign and his miniſter fitting on oppoſite ſides of a deal 
board table, covered with a large chart or map, upon 
which he ſaw a great number of muſcle and oyſter thells 
ranged in a certain order, and, at a little diſtance, ſeveral 
regular ſquares and columns made of cards cut in ſmall 
pieces. The prince himſelf, whoſe eyes were reinforced 
by ſpectacles, ſurveyed this armament with great atten- 
tion, while the general put the whole in action, and con- 
ducted their motions by beat of drum. The muſcle ſhells, 
according to Minikin's explanation, repreſented the tranſ- 
ports, the oyſter ſhells were conſidered as the men of war 
that covered the troops in landing, and the pieces of card 
exhibited the different bodies into which the army was 
formed upon its diſembarkation. 

As an affair of ſuch conſequence could not be tranſ- 
atted without oppoſition, they had provided divers am- 
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buſcades, conſiſting of the enemy, whom they repreſent. 
ed by gray peaſe; and accordingly General Macleaver, 
perceiving the ſaid gray peaſe marching along ſhore to at- 
tack his forces before they could be drawn up in battalia, 
thus addreſſed himſelf to the oyſter ſhells, in an audible 
voice: “ You men of war, don't you ſee the front of the 
enemy advancing, and the reſt of the detachment follow- 
ing out of fight? Arrah ! the devil burn you, why don't 
you come aſhore and open your batteries?“ So ſaying, he 
puſhed the ſhells towards the breach, performed the can- 
nonading with his voice, the gray peaſe were ſoon put in 
confuſion, the general was beat, the cards marched for- 
wards in order of battle, and the enemy having retreated 
with great precipitation, they took poſſeſſion of their 
ground without farther difficulty, 


| 


CHAPTER XL. 


He contemplates Majeſty and its ſatellites in eclipſe. 


Tuns expedition being happily finiſhed, General Mac- 
leaver put the whole army, navy, tranſports, and ſcene of 
action into a canvaſs bag, the prince unſaddled his noſe, 
and Captain Minikin being admitted, our hero was intro- 
duced in form, Very gracious was the reception he met 
with from his majeſty, who, with a moſt princely de- 
meanour, welcomed him to court, and even ſeated him 
on his right hand, in token of particular regard. True it 
is, this preſence- chamber was not ſo ſuperb, nor the 
appearance of the king ſo magnificent, as to render ſuch 
an honour intoxicating to any perſon of our hero's cool- 
neſs and diſcretion : In lieu of tapeſtry, the apartment 
was hung with halfpenny ballads, a truckle-bed without 
curtains ſupplied the place of a canopy, and inſtead of 2 
crown his majeſty wore a woollen night-cap. Yet, in 
ſpite of theſe diſadvantages, there was an air of dignity 
in his deportment, and a nice phyſiognomiſt would have 
perceived ſomething majeſtic in the features of his, co 
tenance. | 


he 
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He was certainly a perſonage of a very prepoſſeſſing 
mien; his manners were engaging, his converſation agree- 
able, and any man whoſe heart was ſubject to the melt- 
ings of humanity would have deplored his diſtreſs, and 
looked upon him as a moſt pathetic inſtance of that mi- 
ſerable reverſe to which all human grandeur is expoſed. 
His fall was even greater than that of Beliſarius, who, 
after having obtained many glorious victories over the 
enemies of his country, is ſaid to have been reduced to 
ſuch extremity of indigence, that, in his old age, when he 
was deprived of his eye-ſight, he ſat upon the * e. 
like a common mendicant, imploring the charity of paſ- 
ſengers in the piteous exclamation of Date obolum Be- 
liſario ; that is,“ Spare a farthing to your poor old ſoldier 
Belifarius.” I ſay, this generals diſgrace was not ſo re- 
markable as that of Theodore, becauſe he was the ſervant 
of Juſtinian, conſequently his fortune depended upon the 
nodd of that emperor z whereas the other actually poſſeſſed 
the throne of ſovereignty by the beſt of all titles, namely, 
the unanimous election of the people over whom he 
reigned ;z and attracted the eyes of all Europe, by the 
elforts he made in breaking the bands of oppreſſion, and 
vindicating that liberty which is the birthright of man. 
The Engliſh of former days, alike renowned for gene- 
roſity and valour, treated thoſe hoſtile princes, whoſe fate 
it was to wear their chains, with ſuch delicacy of bene- 
volence, as even diſpelled the horrors of captivity ; but 
their poſterity of this refined age feel no compunction at 
ſceing an unfortunate monarch, their former friend, ally, 
and partizan, languiſh amidſt the miſeries of a loathſome 
gaol, for a paltry debt contracted in their own ſervice. 
But, moralizing apart, our hero had not long converſed 
with this extraordinary debtor, who in his preſent condi- 
tion aſſumed no other title than that of Baron, than he 
perceived in him a ſpirit of Quixotiſm, which all his ex- 
perience, together with the viciſſitudes of his fortune, had 
not been able to overcome : Not that his ideas ſoared to 
{uch a pitch of extravagant hope as that which took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his meſſmates, who frequently quarrelled one 
with another about the degrees of favour to which they 
ſhould be entitled after the king's reſtoration z but he 
hrmly believed that affairs would ſpeedily take ſuch. a 
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turn in Italy, as would point out to the Engliſh court the 
expediency. of employing him again; and this perſuaſion 
ſeemed to ſupport him againſt every ſpecies of poverty 
and mortification, | 

While they were buſy in trimming the balance of 
power on the other ſide of the Alps, their deliberations 
were interrupted by the arrival of a ſcullion, who came 
to receive their orders touching the bill of fare for dinner, 
and his majeſty found much more difficulty in ſettlin 
this important concern, than in compromiſing all the 
differences between the emperor and the queen of Spain. 
At length, however, General Macleaver undertook the 
office of purveyor for his prince; Captain Minikin inſiſt- 
ed upon treating the Count; and in a little time the table 
was covered with a cloth, which, for the ſake of my deli- 
cate readers, I will not attempt to deſcribe. 

At this period they were joined by Sir Mungo Bare- 
bones, who, having found means to purchaſe a couple of 
mutton chops, had ccoked a meſs of broth, which he 
now brought in a ſauce- pan to the general rendezvous : 
This was the moſt remarkable object which had hitherto 
preſented itſelf to the eyes of Fathom : Being naturally 
of a meagre habit, he was, by indigence and hard ſtudy, 
wore almoſt to the bone, and ſo bended towards the 
earth, that in walking his body deſcribed at leaſt 150 de- 
grees of a circle. The want of ſtockings and ſhoes he 
ſupplied with a- jockey ſtraight boot and an half jack. 
His thighs and middle were caſed in a monſtrous pair of 
brown trunk breeches, which the keeper bought for his 
_ufe from the executor of a Dutch ſeaman who had lately 
died in the gaol : His ſhirt retained no ſigns of its origi- 
nal colour, his body was ſhrouded in an old grealy tat- 
tered plaid night-gown ; a blue and white handkerchief 
ſurrounded his head, and his looks betokened that im- 
menſe load of care which he had voluntarily incurred for 
the eternal ſalvation of ſinners. Yet this figure, uncouth 
as it was, made his compliments to our adventurer in 
terms of the moſt elegant addreſs, and, in the courſe of 
converſation, diſcloſed a great fund of valuable know- 
ledge. He had appeared in the great world, and bore 
divers offices of dignity and truſt with univerſal applauſe : 
His courage was undoubted, his morals were unimpeach- 

| 2 
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2d, and his perſon held in great veneration and eſteem : 
When his evil genius engaged him in the ſtudy of He- 
brew, and the myſteries of the Jewiſh religion, which 
fairly diſordered his brain, and rendered him incapable 
of managing his temporal affairs. When he ought to 
have been employed in the functions of his poſt, he was 
always wrapt in viſionary conferences with Moſes on the 
Mount; rather than regulate the economy of his houſe- 
hold, he choſe to exert his endeavours in ſettling the pre- 
ciſe meaning of the word E/ohim ; and having diſcovered 
that now the period was come, when the Jews and Gen- 
tiles would be converted, he poſtponed every other conſi- 
deration, in order to facilitate that great and glorious 
event. | 

By this time Ferdinand had ſeen every member of the 
club, except the French chevalier, who ſeemed to be quite 
neglected by the ſociety ; for his name was not once men- 
tioned during this communication, and they fat down to 
dinner, 9 aſking whether he was dead or alive. 
The king regaled himſelf with a plate of ox cheek; the 
major, who complained that his appetite had forſaken 
him, amuſed himſelf with ſome forty hard eggs, malaxed 
with ſalt butter; the knight indulged upon his ſoup and 
bouille, and the captain entertained our adventurer with 
a neck of veal roaſted with potatoes; but before Fathom 
could make uſe of his knife and fork, he was ſummoned 
to the door, where he found the chevalier in great agita- 
tion, his eyes ſparkling like coals of fire. 

Our hero was not a little ſurpriſed at this apparition, 
who, having aſked pardon for the freedom he had uſed, 
obſerved, that, underſtanding the Count was a foreigner, 
he could not diſpenſe with appealing to him concerning 
an outrage he had ſuffered from the keeper, who, with- 
out any regard to his rank or misfortunes, had been baſe 
enough to refuſe him credit for a few neceſſaries, until 
he could have a remittance from his ſteward in France; 
he therefore conjured Count Fathom, as a ſtranger and 
nobleman like himſelf, to be the meſſenger of defiance, 
which he reſolved to ſend to that brutal gaoler, that, for 
the future, he might learn to make proper diſtinctions in 
the exerciſe of his function. 

Fathom, who had no inclination to offend this choleric 
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Frenchman, aſſured him that he might depend upon his 
friendſhip ;, and, in the mean time, prevailed upon him 
to accept of a ſmall ſupply, in conſequence of which he 
procured a pound of fauſages, and joined the reſt of the 
company without delay ; making a very ſuitable addition 
to ſuch an aſſemblage of rarities. Though his age did not 
exceed thirty years, his beard, which was of a brindled 
hue, flowed down, like Aaron's, to his middle ; Upon 
his legs he wore red ſtockings rolled up over the joint of 
the knee, his breeches were of blue drab, with vellum 
button-holes, and garters of gold lace, his waiſtcoat of 
ſcarlet, his coat of ruſty black cloth, his hair twiſted into 
a ramilie, hung down to his rump, of the colour of jet, 
and his hat was adorned with a white feather. 

'This original had formed many ingenious ſchemes to 
increaſe the glory and grandeur of France, but was diſ- 
couraged by Cardinal Fleury, who, in all appearance jea- 
lous of his great talents, not only rejected his projects, 
but even ſent him to priton, on pretence of being offend. 
ed at his impertinence. Perceiving that, like the prophet, 
he had no honour in his own country, he no ſooner ob- 
tained his releaſe, than he retired to England, where he 
was prompted by his philanthropy to propoſe an expe- 
dient to our miniſtry, which would have ſaved a vaſt ef- 
fuſion of blood and treaſure z this was an agreement be- 
tween the Queen of Hungary and the late Emperor, to 
decide their pretenſions by a ſingle combat; in which caſe 


he offered himſelf as the Bavarian champion; but in this 


endeavour he alſo proved unſucceſsful : 'Then turning his 
attention to the delights of poetry, he became ſo ena- 
- moured of the muſe, that he neglected every other conſi- 
deration, and ſhe as uſual gradually conducted him to the 
author's never failing goal; a place of reſt appointed tor 
- thoſe ſinners whom the profane love of poeſy hath led 
aſtray. A 
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CHAPTER XII. 
One quarrel is compromiſed, and another decided, by unuſual arms, 


Amone other topics of converſation that were diſcuſſed 
at this genial meeting, Sir Mungo's ſcheme was brought 
upon the carpet by his majeſty, who was gracioully pleaſ- 
ed to aſk how his ſubſcription filled ? 'To this interroga- 
tion the knight anſwered, that he met with great oppoſi- 
tion from a ſpirit of levity and ſelf- conceit, which ſeem- 
ed to prevail in this generation; but, that no difficulties 
ſhould diſcourage him from perſevering in his duty; and 
he truſted in God, that, in a very little time, he ſhould 
be able to confute and overthrow the falſe philofophy of 
the moderns, and to reſtore the writings of Moſes to that 
pre-eminence and veneration which 1s due to an inſpired 
author. He ſpoke of the immortal Newton with infinite 
contempt, and undertook to extract from the Pentateuch 
a ſyſtem of chronology which would aſcertain the pro- 
greſs of time ſince the fourth day of the creation to the 
preſent hour, with ſuch exactneſs, that not one vibration 
of a pendulum ſhould be loſt ! nay, he affirmed that the 
perfection of all arts and ſciences might be attained by 
ſtudying theſe ſecret memoirs; and that he himſelf did 
not deſpair of learning from them the art of tranſmuting 
baſer metals into gold. ; 

The chevalier, though he did not pretend to contradict 
theſe aſſertions, was too much attached to his own reli- 
gion to acquieſce in the knight's project of converting the 
Jews and the Gentiles to the Proteſtant hereſy, which, he 
ſaid, God Almighty would never ſuffer to triumph over 
the intereſts of his own holy Catholic church. This ob- 
jection produced abundance of altercation between two 
very unequal diſputants; and the Frenchman, finding 
himſelf puzzled by the learning of his antagoniſt, had 
recourſe to the argumentum ad hominem, by laying his 
hand upon his ſword, and declaring that he was ready 
to loſe the laſt drop of his blood in oppoſition to ſuch a 
damnable ſcheme. 

Sir Mungo, though in all appearance reduced to the 
laſt ſtage of animal exiſtence, no ſooner heard this epithet 
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applied to his plan, than his eyes gleamed like lightning; 
he ſprung from his ſeat with the agility of a graſhopper, 
and, darting himſelf out at the door like an arrow from a 
bow, re-appeared in a moment with a long ruſty weapon, 
which might have been ſhown among a collection, of ra- 
rities as the ſword of Guy Earl of Warwick. This im- 
plement he brandiſhed over the chevalier's head with the 
dexterity of an old prize-fighter, exclaiming, in the French 
language, Thou art a profane wretch marked out for 
the yengeance of Heaven, whoſe unworthy miniſter I 
am; and here thou ſhalt fall by the ſword of the Lord 
and of Gideon,” 

The chevalier, unterrified by this dreadful ſalutation, 
deſired he would accompany him to a more convenient 

lace z and the world might have been deprived of one 
or both theſe knights-errant, had not General Macleaver, 
at the defire of his Majeſty, interpoſed, and found means 
to bring matters to an accommodation. 

In the afternoon the ſociety was viſited by the major's 
couſin and her daughters, who no ſooner appeared than 
they were recognized by gur adventurer z and his ac- 
quaintance with them renewed in ſuch a manner as a- 
larmed the delicacy of Captain Minikin, who in the even- 
ing repaired to the Count's apartment, and, with a very 
formal phyſiognomy, accoſted him in theſe words: © Sir, 
I beg pardon for this intruſion ; but I come to conſult 
you about an affair in which my honour is concerned; 
and a ſoldier without honour, you know, is no better 
than a body without a ſoul. 1 have always admired that 
ſpeech of Hotſpur in the firſt part of Henry the Fourth : 


% By Heaven, methinks it were an eaſy leap, 

To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac'd moon ; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks—” 


« There is a boldneſs and eaſe in the expreſſion, and 
the images are very pictureſque. But, without any fur- 
ther preamble, pray, Sir, give me leave to aſk how long 
you have been acquainted with thoſe ladies who drank 
tea with us this afternoon ? You'll forgive the queſtion, 
Sir, when I tell you that Major Macleaver introduced 
Mrs. Minikin to them as to ladies of character, and, I 
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don't know how, Sir, I have a ſort of preſentiment, that 
my wife has been impoſed upon. Perhaps I may be miſ- 
taken, and God grant I may. But there was a je ne ſat 
quoy in their behaviour to-day, which begins to alarm my 
ſuſpicion. Sir, I have nothing but ws reputation to de- 
pend upon; and I hope you will excuſe me, when I ear- 
neſtly beg to know what rank they maintain in life.“ 
Fathom, without minding the conſequence, told him, 
with a ſimper, that he knew them to be very good- natur- 
ed ladies, who devoted themſelves ro the happineſs of 
mankind. This explanation had no ſooner eſcaped from 
his lips, than the captain's face began to glow with in- 
dignation, his eyes ſeemed burſting from their ſpheres, 
he ſwelled to twice his natural dimenſions, and, raiſing 
himſelf on his tiptoes, pronounced, in a {train that emu- 
lated thunder, © Blood ! Sir, you ſeem to make very light 
of the matter; but it is no joke to me, Pll aſſure you; 
and Macleaver ſhall ſee that I am not to be affronted with 
impunity. Sir, I ſhall take it as a fingular favour if you 
will be the bearer of a billet to him, which I ſhall write 
in three words: Nay, Sir, you mult give me leave to in- 
ſiſt upon it, as you are the only gentleman of our meſs 
whom I can intruſt with an affair of this nature.“ 
Fathom, rather than run the riſk of diſobliging ſuch a 
punctilious warrior, after having in vain attempted to dif- 
ſuade him from his purpoſe, undertook to carry the chal- 
lenge, which was immediately penned in theſe words : 


« SIR, 
© You have violated my honour, in impoſing upon 
Mrs. Minikin your pretended couſins as ladies of virtue 
and reputation; I therefore demand ſuch ſatisfaction as 
a ſoldier ought to receive, and expect you will adjuſt with 
my friend Count Fathom the terms upon which you ſhall 
be met by the much injured 
; « GoLIAH Minikin.” 
This morceau being ſealed and directed, was forthwith 
carried by our adventurer to the lodgings of the major, 
who had by this time retired to reſt, but hearing the Count's 
voice, he got up and opened the door in cuerpo, to the a- 
itoniſhment of Ferdinand, who had never before ſeen ſuch 
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an Herculean figure. He made an apology for receiving 
the Count in his birth-day ſuit, to which he ſaid he was 
reduced by the heat of his conſtitution, though he might 
have aſſigned a more adequate cauſe, by owning that his 
ſhirt was in the hands of his waſher-woman ; then ſhroud- 
ing himſelf in a blanket, deſired to know what had pro- 
cured him the honour of ſuch an extraordinary viſit. He 
read the letter with great compoſure, like a man accu- 
ſtomed to ſuch intercourſe ; then addreſſing himſelf to the 
bearer, © I will be after diverting the gentleman (faid he) 
in any manner he ſhall think proper; but, by Jeſus, this 
is no place for ſuch amuſements; becauſe, as you wel! 
know, my dear Count, if both ſhould be killed by the 
chance of. war, neither of us will be able to eſcape, and 
after the breath is out of his body, he will make but a 
ſorry excuſe to his family and friends. But that is no 
concern of mine, and therefore I am ready to pleaſe him 
in his own way.” 

Fathom approved of his remarks, which he reinforced 
with ſundry conſiderations, to the ſame purpoſe, and beg- 
ged the aſhſtance of the major's advice, in finding fome 
expedient to terminate the affair without bloodſhed, that 
no troubleſome conſequences might enſue either to him or 


to his antagoniſt, who, in ſpite of this overſtraining for- 


mality, ſeemed to be a perſon of worth and good-nature. 
With all my heart (ſaid the generous Hibernian), I have 
a great regard for the little man, and my own character is 
not to ſeek at this time of day. I have ſerved a long ap- 
prenticeſhip to fighting, as this ſame carcaſs can teſtify, 
and if he compels me to run him through the body, by my 
thoul, I ſhall do it in a friendly manner.” 
So ſaying, he threw. aſide the blanket, and diſplayed 
ſcars and ſeams innumerable upon his body, which ap- 
E like an old patched leathern doublet. © I remem- 
er (proceeded this champion), when I was a ſlave at Al. 
giers, Murphy Macmorris and I happened to have ſome 
difference in the bagnio; upon which he bade me turn 
out. Arra, for what? ſaid I, here are no weapons that 2 
gentleman can uſe, and you would not be ſuch a negro 25 
to box like an Engliſh carman. After he had puzzled 
himſelf for ſome time, he propoſed that we ſhould retire 
into a corner, and funk one another with brimſtone, till 
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one of us ſhould give out. Accordingly we crammed 
half a dozen of tobacco pipes with ſulphur, and, ſetting 
foot to foot, began to ſmoke, and kept a chnſtant fire, un- 
til Macmorris dropped down ; then I threw away my pipe, 
and taking poor Murphy in my arms, What, are you 
dead? (faid I) if you are dead, ſpeak.” No, by Jeſus ! 
(cried he) I an't dead, but Pm ſpecchleſs.“ So he own- 
ed I had obtained the victory, and we were as good friends 
as ever. Now, if Mr. Minikin thinks proper to 25 the 
affair upon the ſame iſſue, I will ſmoke a pipe of brim- 
ſtone with him to-morrow morning, and if I cry out firſt, 
I will be after aſking pardon for this ſuppoſed affront.” 

Fathom could not help laughing at the propoſal, to 
which, however, he objected on account of Minikin's de- 
licate conſtitution, which might, ſuffer more detrimemt 
from breathing in an atmoſphere of ſulphur than from the 
diſcharge of a piſtol, or the thruſt of a ſmall ſword. He 
therefore ſuggeſted another expedient in lieu of the ſul- 
phur, namely, the gum called afa fetida, which, though 
abundantly nauſeous, could have no effect upon the in- 
firm texture of the lieutenant's lungs. This hint being 
reliſned by the major, our adventurer returned to his prin- 
cipal, and having repeated the other's arguments againſt 
the uſe of mortal inſtruments, deſcribed the ſuccedaneum 
which he had concerted with Macleaver. 'The captain at 
firſt believed the ſcheme was calculated for ſubjecting him 
to the ridicule of his fellow-priſoners, and began to ſtorm 
with great violence; but, by the aſſurances and addreſs 
of Fathom, he was at length reconciled to the plan, and 
preparations were made on each fide for this duel, which 
was actually ſmoked next day, about noon, in a ſmall 
cloſet, detached from the challenger's apartment, and, 
within hearing of his majeſty, and all his court, aſſembled 
as witneſſes and umpires of the conteſt. 

The combatants, being locked up together, began to 
ply their engines with great fury, and it was not lon 
before Captain Minikin perceived he had a manifeſt ad- 
vantage over his antagonilt. For his organs were fami- 
liarized to the effluvia of this drug, which he had fre- 
quently uſed in the courſe of an hypochondriac diſorder; 
whereas Macleaver, who was a ſtranger to all ſorts of me- 
dicine, by his wry faces and attempts to puke, expreſſed 
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the utmoſt abhorrence of the ſmell that invaded his noſ. 
trils. Nevertheleſs, reſolved to hold out to the laſt extre- 
mity, he continued in action until the cloſet was filled 
with ſuch an intolerable yapour as diſcompoſed the whole 
economy of his entrails, and compelled him to diſgorge his 
breakfaſt in the face of his opponent, whoſe nerves were 
ſo diſconcerted by this diſagreeable and unforeſeen dif. 
charge, that he fell back into his chair in a ſwoon, and 
the major bellowed aloud for aſſiſtance. The door being 
opened, he ran directly to the window, to inhale the freſh 
air, while the captain, recovering from his fit, complain- 
ed of Macleaver's unfair proceeding, and demanded juſ- 
tice of the arbitrators, who decided in his favour ; and the 
major being prevailed upon to aſk pardon for having in- 
troduced Mrs. Minikin to women of rotten reputation, 
the parties were reconciled to each other, and peace and 
concord re-eſtabliſhed in the mels. 

Fathom acquired univerſal applauſe for his diſcreet and 
humane conduct upon this occaſion ; and that ſame af- 
ternoon had an opportunity of ſeeing the lady in whoſe 
cauſe he had exerted himſelf. He was preſented to her 
as the huſband's particular friend, and when ſhe under- 
ſtood how much ſhe was indebted to his care and concern 
for the captain's ſafety, the treated him with uncommon 
marks of diſtinction z and he found her a genteel well- 
bred woman, not without a good ſhare of perſonal charms, 
and a well cultivated underſtanding. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


An unexpected rencounter, and an happy revolution in the affairs of ou? 
adventurer, 


As ſhe did not lodge within the precincts of this garri- 
ſon, ſhe was one day, after tea, conducted to the gate by 
the captain and the Count, and juſt as they approached 
the turnkey's lodge, our hero's eyes were ſtruck with the 
apparition of his old companion Renaldo, ſon of his bene- 
factor and patron the Count de Melyil. What were the 
emotions of his ſoul, when he ſaw that young gentleman 
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enter the priſon, and adyance towards him, after having 
ſpoke to the gaoler! He never doubted that, being in- 
formed of his confinement, he was come to upbraid him 
with his villany and ingratitude, and he in vain endeavour- 
ed to recollect himſelf from that terror and guilty confu- 
ſion which his appearance had inſpired ; when the ſtran- 
ger, lifting up his eyes, ſtarted back with ſigns of extreme 
amazement, and, after a conſiderable pauſe, exclaimed, 
« Heaven and earth] Sure my eyes do not deceive me! 
is not your name Fathom ? It is, it muſt be my old friend 
and companion, the loſs of whom I have ſo long regret- 
ted!“ With theſe words he ran towards our adventurer, 
and, while he claſped him in his arms, with all the eager- 
neſs of affection, proteſted that this was one of the hap- 
pieſt days he had ever ſeen. 

Ferdinand, who, from this ſalutation, concluded himſelf 
ſtill in poſſeſſion of Renaldo's good opinion, was not defi- 
cient in expreſſions of tenderneſs and joy; he returned his 
embraces with equal ardour, the tears trickled down his 
cheeks, and that perturbation, which proceeded from con- 
ſcious perfidy and fear, was miſtaken by the unſuſpecting 
Hungarian for the ſheer effects of love, gratitude, and 
ſurpriſe. Theſe firſt tranſports having ſubſided, they ad- 
journed to the lodgings of Fathom, who ſoon recollected 
his ſpirits and invention ſo well as to amuſe the other with 
a feigned tale of his having been taken by the French, 
{ent priſoner into Champaigne, from whence he had writ- 
ten many letters to Count Melvil and his ſon, of whom 
he could hear no tidings; of his having contracted an in- 
timacy with a young nobleman of France, who died in the 
flower of his age, after having, in token of his friendſhip, 
bequeathed to him a conſiderable legacy; by this he had 
been enabled to viſit the land of his forefathers in the cha- 
racter of a gentleman, which he had ſupported with ſome 
figure, until he was betrayed into a misfortune that ex- 
hauſted his funds, and drove him to the ſpot where he 
was now found : And he ſolemnly declared, that, far from 
forgetting the obligation he owed to Count Melvil, or re- 
nouncing the friendſhip of Renaldo, he had actually re- 
ſolved to ſet out for Germany on his return to the houſe 
of his patron in the beginning of the week poſterior to 
that in which he had been arreſted. 
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Young Melvil, whoſe own heart had never known the 
inſtigations of fraud, implicitly believed the ſtory and 
proteſtations of Fathom ; and though he would not juſ- 
tify that part of his conduct by wifich the term of his 
good fortune was abridged, he could not help excuſing an 
indiſcretion into which he had been hurried by the preci- 
pitancy of youth, and the allurements of an artful wo- 
man: Nay, with the utmoſt warmth of friendſhip, he 
undertook to wait upon Trapwell, and endeavour to ſoſt- 
en him into ſome reaſonable terms of compoſition. 

Fathom ſeemed to be quite overwhelmed with a deep 
ſenſe of all this goodneſs, and affected the moſt eager 
impatience to know the particulars of Renaldo's fate, 
fince their unhappy ſeparation, more eſpecially his errand 
to this uncomfortable place, which he ſhould henceforth 
revere as the providential ſcene of their re-union : Nor 
did he forget to inquire, in the moſt affectionate and du- 
tiful manner, about the fituation of his noble parents 
and amiable ſiſter. | 

At mention of theſe names, Renaldo, fetching a deep 
figh, “ Alas ! my friend (ſaid he), the Count is no more; 
and, what aggravates my affliction for the loſs of ſuch a 
father, it was my misfortune to be under his diſpleaſure 
at the time of his death. Had I been preſent on that 
melancholy occaſion, ſo well I knew his generoſity and 
paternal tenderneſs, that, ſure I am, he would in his 
laſt moments have forgiven an only ſon, whoſe life had 
been a continual effort to render himſelf worthy of ſuch 
a parent, and whoſe crime was no other than an ho- 
nourable paſſion for the moſt meritorious of her ſex. But 
I was removed at a fatal diſtance from him, and doubt- 
leſs my conduct muſt have been invidiouſly miſrepre- 
ſented. Be that as it will, my mother has again given 
her hand in wedlock to Count Trebaſi; by whom I have 
the mortification to be informed that I am totally exclud- 
ed from my father's ſucceſſion ; and I learn From other 
quarters, that my ſiſter is barbarouſly treated by this in- 
human father-in-law. Grant, Heaven, I may ſoon have 
= rtunity of expoſtulating with the tyrant upon that 

ubject.” 

9 ſaying, his cheeks glowed, and his eyes lightened 
with reſentment. Then he thus proceeded: 

I 
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« My coming hither to-day, was with a view to viſit a 

r female relation, from whom I yeſterday received a 

letter deſcribing her moſt deplorable fituation, and ſolicit- 

ing my aſſiſtance : But the turnkey affirms, that there is 

no ſuch perſon in the jail; and I was on my way to con- 

ſult the keeper, when I was agreeably ſurpriſed with the 
ſight of my dear Fathom.” 

Our adventurer having wiped from his eyes the tears 
which were produced by the news of his worthy patron's 
death, deſired to know the name of that afflicted priſoner, 
in whoſe behalf he intereſted himſelf ſo much, and Re- 
naldo produced the letter, ſubſcribed, your unfortunate 
couſin, Helen Melvil. This pretended relation, after hav- 
ing explained the degree of conſanguinity which ſhe and 
the Count ſtood in to each other, and occaſionally men- 
tioned ſome anecdotes of the family in Scotland, gave 
him to underſtand, that ſhe had married a merchant of 
London, who, by repeated loſſes in trade, had been re- 
duced to indigence, and afterwards confined in priſon, 
where he then lay a breathleſs corſe, having left her in 
the utmoſt extremity of wretchedneſs and want, with two 
young children in the ſmall pox, and an incurable cancer 
in one of her own breaſts. Indeed the picture ſhe drew 
was ſo moving, and her expreſſions ſo ſenſibly pathetic, 
that no perſon, whoſe heart was not altogether callous, 
could peruſe it without emotion. Renaldo had ſent two 
guineas by the meſſenger whom ſhe had repreſented as a 
truſty ſervant, whoſe fidelity had been proof againſt all the 
diſtreſs of her miſtreſs; and he was now arrived in order 
to reinforce his bounty. | | 

Fathom, in the conſciouſneſs of his own practices, 
immediately comprehended the ſcheme of this letter, and 
confidently aſſured him, that no ſuch perſon reſided in 
the priſon, or in any other place: And when his friend 
applied for information to the keeper, theſe aſſurances 
were confirmed ; and that ſtern janitor told him he had 
been impoſed upon by a ſtale trick, which was often prac- 
tiſed upon ſtrangers by a ſet of ſharpers, who make it their 
buſineſs to pick up hints of intelligence relating to private 
families, upon which they build ſuch ſuperſtructures of 
fraud and impoſition. 


However piqued the young Hungarian might be to 
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find himſelf duped in this manner, he rejoiced at the oc- 
caſion which had thrown Fathom in his way; and, after 
having made him a tender of his purſe, took his leave, on 
purpoſe to wait upon T rapwell, who was not quite ſo 
untractable as an enraged cuckold commonly is; for, by 
this time, he had accompliſhed the beſt part of his aim, 
which was to be divorced from his wife, and was fully 
convinced that the defendant was no more than a need 
adventurer, who, in all probability, would be releaſed b 
an act of parliament for the benefit of inſolvent debtors ; 
in which caſe, he (the plaintiff) would reap no ſolid ad- 
vantage from his impriſonment. 

He therefore liſtened to the remonſtrances of the medi- 
ator, and after much canvaſſig, agreed to diſcharge the 
defendant, in conſideration of two hundred pounds, which 
were immediately paid by Count Melvil, who by this de- 
duction was reduced to ſomewhat leſs than thirty. 

Nevertheleſs he cheerfully beggared himſelf in behalf 
of his friend, for whoſe releaſe he forthwith obtained an 
order : And next day our adventurer, having bid a formal 
adieu to his fellows in diſtreſs, and in particular to his 
majeſty, for whole reſtoration his prayers were preferred, 
he quitted the jail, and accompanied his deliverer, with 
all the outward marks of unutterable gratitude and e- 
ſteem. 

Surely, if his heart had been made of penetrable ff, 
it would have been touched by the circumſtances of this 
redemption : But had not his ſoul been invincible to all 
ſuch attacks, theſe memoirs would poſſibly never have 
| ſeen the light. 

When they arrived at Renaldo's lodgings, that young 

entleman honoured him with other proofs of confidence: 
and friendſhip, by giving him a circumſtantial detail 0: 
all the adventures in which he had been engaged aite: 
Fathom's deſertion from the Imperial camp. He told 
him, that immediately after the war was finiſhed, his fa- 
ther had preſſed him to a very advantageous match, with 
which he would have complied, though his heart was not 
at all concerned, had not he been inflamed with the delre 
of ſeeing the world before he could take any ſtep towards 
a ſettlement for life: That he had ſignified his ſentiments 
on this head to the Count, who oppoſed them with un- 
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uſual obſtinacy, as productive of a delay which might be 
fatal to his propoſal : For which reaſon he had retired in- 
c:gnito from his family, and travelled through ſundry ſtates 
and countries, in a diſguiſe by which he eluded the in- 
quiries of his parents. 

'That in the courſe of theſe peregrinations he was cap- 
tivated by the irreſiſtible charms of a young lady, on 
whoſe heart he had the good fortune to make a tender 
impreſſion : That their mutual love had ſubjected both to 
many dangers and difficulties, during which they ſuffered 
a cruel ſeparation} aſter the torments of which, he had 
happily found her in England, where ſhe now hved en- 
tirely cut off from her native country and connections, 
and deſtitute of e other reſource but his honour, love, 
and protection. And, finally, that he was determined to 
combat his own deſires, how violent ſoever they might be, 
until he ſhould have made ſome ſuitable proviſion for the 
conſequences of a ſtricter union with the miſtreſs of his 
ſoul, that he might not, by a precipitate marriage, ruin 
the perſon whom he adored. 

This end he propoſed to attain, by an application to 
the court of Vienna, which he did not doubt would 
have ſome regard to his own ſervice and that of his fa- 
ther ; and thither he reſolved to repair with the firſt op- 
portunity, now that he had found a friend with whom he 
could intruſt the ineſtimable jewel of his heart. 

He likewiſe gave our hero to underſtand, that he had 
been eight months in England, during which he had lived 
in a frugal manner, that he might not unneceſſarily ex- 
hauſt the money he had been able to raiſe upon his own 
credit; that hitherto he had been obliged to defer his de- 
parture for Germany, on account of his attendance upon 
the mother of his miſtreſs, who was lately dead of ſor— 
row and chagrin ; and that ſince he reſided in London, 
he had often heard of the celebrated Count Fathom, 
though he never imagined that his friend Ferdinand could 
be diltinguiſhed by that appellation. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Fathom juſtifies the proverb, What's bred in the bone will never come 
out of the fleſh.” 


Son circumſtances of this converſation made a deep 
impreſſion upon the mind of our adventurer, who never- 
| theleſs concealed his emotions from the knowledge of 
his friend, and was next day introduced to that hidden 
treaſure of which Renaldo had ſpoke with ſuch rapture 
and adoration. It was not without reaſon he had ex- 
patiated upon the perſonal attractions of this young lady, 
whom (for the preſent) we ſhall call Monimia, a name 
that implies her orphan ſituation. When ſhe entered the 
room, even Fathom, whoſe eyes had been ſated with 
beauty, was ſtruck dumb with admiration, and could 
icarce recollect himſelf ſo far as to perform the ceremony 
of his introduCtion. 

She ſeemed to be about the age of eighteen. Her 
ſtature was tall; her motion graceful ; a knot of artificial 
flowers reſtrained the luxuriancy of her fine black hair, 
that flowed in ſhining ringlets adown her ſnowy neck. 
The contour of her face was oval; her forehead remark- 
ably high; her complexion clean and delicate, though 
not florid ; and her eyes were ſo piercing as to ſtrike the 
ſoul of every beholder : Yet, upon this occaſion, one 
half of their vivacity was eclipſed by a languiſhing ar 
of melancholy concern; which, while it in a manner 
ſheathed the edge of her beauty, added a moſt engaging 

- ſweetneſs to her looks. In ſhort, every feature was ele- 
= gantly perfect; and the harmony of the whole raviſhing 4 
= and delightful. . 
= It was eaſy to perceive the mutual ſentiments of the 4 
two lovers at meeting, by the pleaſure that ſenſibly dit- 
fuſed itſelf in the countenances of both. Fathom was | 
received by her as the intimate friend of her admirer, PE 
whom ſhe had often ne of in terms of the moſt ſin- #4 
" cere affection ; and the converſation was carried on in 1 
the Italian language, becauſe ſhe was a foreigner who 1 
had not as yet made great proficiency in the knowledge 
of the Engliſh tongue. Her underſtanding was ſuch, as, 4 
inſtead of diminiſhing, reinforced the prepoſſeſſion which F 
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was inſpired by her appearance; and if the ſum total of 
her charms could not melt the heart, it at leaſt excited 
the appetite of Fathom to ſuch a degree, that he gaz- 
ed upon her with ſuch violence of deſire, as had never 
tranſported him before; and inſtantly began to harbour 
thoughts not only deſtructive to the peace of his gene- 
rous patron, but alſo to the prudential maxims he had 
adopted on his firſt entrance into life. 

We have already recorded divers inſtances of his con- 
duct, to prove that there was an intemperance in his blood, 
which often interfered with his caution : And although 
he had found means to render this heat ſometimes ſub- 
ſervient to his intereſt; yet, in all probability, Heaven 
mingled the ingredient in his conſtitution, on purpoſe to 
counteract his conſummate craft, defeat the villany of 
his intention, and at laſt expoſe him to the juſtice of the 
law, and the contempt of his fellow creatures. 

Stimulated as he was by the beauty of the incompara- 
ble Monimia, he foreſaw that the conqueſt of her heart 
would coſt him a thouſand times more labour and addreſs 
than all the victories he had ever achieved: For, be- 
ſides her ſuperior underſtanding, her ſentiments of - ho- 
nour, virtue, gratitude, religion, and pride of birth, her 
heart was already engaged by the tendereſt ties of love 
and obligation, to a man whoſe perſon and acquired ac- 
compliſhments at leaſt equalled his own ; and whoſe con- 
nection with him was of ſuch a nature, as raiſed an al- 
moſt unſurmountable bar to his deſign : Becauſe, with 
what face could he commence rival to the perſon whoſe 
family had raiſed him from want and ſervility, and whoſe 
own generoſity had reſcued him from the mileries of a 
dreary jail ? 

Notwithſtanding theſe refections, he would not lay aſide 
an idea which ſo agreeably flattered his imagination. He, 
like every other projector in the ſame circumſtances, was 


1o partial to his own qualifications, - as to think the lady 


would ſoon perceive a difference between him and Re- 

naldo that could not fail to turn to his advantage in her 

opinion. He depended a good deal on the levity and in- 

conſtancy of the ſex; and did not doubt, that, in the 

courſe of their acquaintance, he ſhould profit by that 

langour which often creeps, upon and flattens the inter- 
f P nj 
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courſe of lovers cloyed with the ſight and converſation of 


each other. 

This way of arguing was very natural to a man who had 
never known other motives than thoſe of ſenſuality and 
convenience; and perhaps, upon theſe maxims, he might 
have ſucceeded with nine-tenths of the fair ſex: But, for 
once, he erred in his calculation; Monimia's foul was 
perfect, her virtue impregnable. His firſt approaches 
were, as uſual, performed by the method of infinuation, 
which ſucceeded ſo well, that, in a few days, he actually 
acquired a very N 6 ſhare of her favour and 
elteem. To this he had been recommended, in the 
warmeſt ſtrain of exaggerating friendſhip, by her dear 
Renaldo : So that, placing the moſt unreſerved confidence 
in his honour and integrity, and being almoſt quite deſti- 
tute of acquaintance, ſhe made no ſcruple of owning her- 
ſelf pleaſed with his company and converſation z and 
therefore he was never abridged in point of opportunity. 
She had too much diſcernment to overlook his uncom- 
mon talents and agreeable addreſs, and too much ſuſcep- 


tibility to obſerve them with indifference. She not only 


regarded him as the confidant of her lover, but admired 
him as a perſon whoſe attachment did honour to Count 
Melvil's choice : She found his diſcourſe remarkably en- 
tertaining, his politeneſs dignified with an air of uncom- 
mon fincerity, and ſhe was ravithed with his ſkill in mu- 
lic, an art of which ſhe was deeply enamoured. 

While he thus ingratiated himſelf with the fair Moni- 


mia, Renaldo rejoiced at their intimacy, being extremely 


happy in the thought of having found a friend who could 


amuſe and protect the dear creature in his abſence. That 


ſhe might be the better prepared for the temporary ſepa- 
ration which he meditated, he began to be leſs frequent 
in his viſits, or rather to interrupt, by gradual inter- 
miſſions, the conſtant attendance he had beſtowed upon 
her ſince her mother's death. This alteration ſhe was 
enabled to bear by the aſſiduities of Fathom, when ihe 
underſtood that her lover was indiſpenſably employed in 
negotiating a ſum of money for the purpoſes of his in- 
tended voyage. This was really the caſe: For, as the 
reader hath been already informed, the proviſion he had 
made for that emergency was expended in behalf of . our 
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adventurer z and the perſons of whom he had borrowed 
it, far from approving of the uſe to which it was put, 
and accommodating him with a freſh ſupply, reproached 
him with his benevolence as an act of diſhoneſty to them; 
and, inſtead of favouring this ſecond application, threat- 
ened to diſtreſs him for what he had already received. 
While he endeavoured to ſurmount theſe dithculties, his 
{mall reverſion was quite exhauſted, and he ſaw himſelf 
on the brink of wanting the common neceſſaries of life. 

There ' was no difficulty which he could not have en- 
countered with fortitude, had he alone been concerned : 
But his affection and regard for Monimia were of ſuch a 
delicate nature, that, far from being able to bear the 
proſpect of her wanting the leaſt convenience, he could 
not endure that ſhe ſhould ſuſpect her ſituation colt him 
a moment's perplexity ; becauſe he foreſaw it would wring 
her gentle heart with unſpeakable anguith and vexation. 
This, therefore, he endeavoured to anticipate, by expreſſious 
of confidence in the emperor's equity, and frequent de- 
clarations touching the goodneſs and ſecurity of that credit 
from which he derived his preſent ſubſiſtence. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Anecdotes of poverty, and experiments for the benefit of thoſe whom it 
may concern. 


Hes afairs being thus circumſtanced, it is not to be ſup- 
poted that he paſſed his time in tranquillity. Every day 
uſhered in new demands and freſh anxiety : For, though 
his economy was frugal, it could not be ſupported 64's. 
out money; and now not only his funds were drained, 
but alſo his private friends tired of relieving his domeſtic 
naceſſities; nay, they began to relinquiſh his company, 
which formerly they had coveted, and thoſe who ſtill fa- 
voured him with their company embittered that favour 
with diſagreeable advice, mingled with impertinent re- 
r They loudly exclaimed againſt the laſt inſtance of 
1s friendſhip for Fathom, as a piece of wrong-headed ex- 
travagance, which neither his Fes could afford, nor 
Try! 
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his conſcience excuſe z and alleged, that ſuch ſpecimens 
of generoſity are vitious in any man, let his finances be 
never ſo opulent, if he has any relations of his own who 
need his aſſiſtance; but altogether ſcandalous, not to ſay 
unjuſt, in a perſon who depends for his own ſupport on 
the favour of his friends. 

Theſe expoſtulations did not even reſpect the beau. 
teous, the accompliſhed, the gentle-hearted, the orphan 
Monimia. Although they owned her perfections, and 
did not deny that it would be highly meritorious in any 
man of fortune to make her happy, they diſapproved of 
Renaldo's attachment to the fair beggar, made light of 
that intimate union of hearts which ſubſiſted between the 
two lovers, and which no human conſideration could diſ- 
folve ; and ſome among them, in the conſummation of 
their prudence, ventured to hint a propoſal of providing 
for her in the ſervice of ſome lady of faſhion. 

Any reader of ſenſibility will eafily conceive how theſc 
admonitions were reliſhed by a young gentleman whoſe 
pride was indomitable, whoſe notions of honour were 
{crupulouſly rigid and romantic, whoſe temper was warm, 
and whole love was intenſe. Every ſuch ſuggeſtion was 
as a dagger to his ſoul; and what rendered the torture 
more exquiſite, he lay under obligations to thoſe very 
perſons whoſe ſelfiſh and ſordid fentiments he diſdained; 
ſo that he was reſtricted by gratitude from giving vent to 


his indignation, and his forlorn circumſtances would not 


ermit him to renounce their acquaintance, While he 
ſtruggled with theſe mortifications, his wants grew more 
and more importunate, and his creditors became cla- 
morous. 

Fathom, to whom all his grievances were diſcloſed, 
lamented his hard hap with all the demonſtrations 0! 
ſympathy which he could expect to find in ſuch a zea- 
lous adherent : He upbraided himſelf inceſſantly as the 
cauſe of his patron's diſtreſs ; took God to witneſs, that 
he would rather have periſhed in gaol, than have enjoyed 
his liberty, had he known it would have coſt his deareſt 
friend and bene factor one tenth part of the anguiſh he 
now ſaw him ſuffer ; and, in concluſion, the fervency of his 
affection glowed to ſuch a degree, that he offered to beg, 
ſteal, or plunder on the highway, for Renaldo's aſſiſtance. 
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Certain it is, he might have recollected a leſs difagree- 
able expedient than any of theſe, to alleviate the pangs of 
this unhappy lover; for, at that very period, he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of money and moveables to the amount of a much 
greater ſum than that which was neceſſary to remove the 
ſevereſt pangs of the Count's misfortune. But, whether 
he did not reflect upon this reſource, or was willing to 
let Melvil be better acquainted with adverſity, which is 
the great ſchool of life, I ſhall leave the reader to deter- 
mine: Yet, ſo far was he from ſupplying the wants of the 
young Hungarian, that he did not ſcruple to receive a 
ſhare of the miſerable pittance which that gentleman made 
ſhift to extort from the complaiſance of a few companions, 
whoſe countenance he ſtill enjoyed. 

Renaldo's life was now become a facrifice to the moſt 
E diſtreſs. Almoſt his whole time was engroſſed 

a double ſcheme, comprehending his efforts to render 
his departure practicable, and his expedients for raiſing the 
means of daily bread. With regard to the firſt, he exert- 
ed himſelf among a ſet of merchants, ſome of whom 
knew his family and expectations; and, for the laſt, he 
was fain to depend upon the aſſiſtance of a few intimates, 
who were not in a condition to furniſh him with ſums of 
conſequence. Theſe, however, gradually dropped off, on 
pretence of friendly reſentment for his indiſcreet con- 
duct; fo that he found himſelf naked and deſerted b 
all his former companions, except one gentleman, wit 
whom he had lived in the moſt unreſerved correſpond- 
ence, as with a perſon of the warmeſt friendſhip, and the 
moſt unbounded benevolence : Nay, he had actually ex- 
perienced repeated proofs of his generoſity; and ſuch 
were the Count's ſentiments of the gratitude, love, and 
eſteem, which were due to the author of theſe obliga- 
tions, that he would have willingly laid down his own. 
life for his intereſt or advantage. He had already been 
at different times accommodated by this benefactor with 
occaſional ſupplies, amounting in the whole to about 
forty or fifty pounds; and ſo fearful was he of taking any 
ſtep by which he might forfeit the good will of this gen- 
tleman, that he ſtruggled with unparalleled difficulty and 
vexation, before he could prevail upon himſelf to put his 
liberality to another proof. | 
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What maxims of delicacy will not the dire calls of ne. 
ceſſity infringe ! Reduced to the alternative of applying 
once more to that beneficence which had never failed 
him, or of ſeeing Monimia ſtarve, he choſe the firſt, as 
of two evils the leaſt, and intruſted Fathom with a letter 
explaining the bitterneſs of his caſe. It was not without 
trepidation that he received in the evening from his meſ- 
ſenger an anſwer to this billet ; but what were his pangs 
when he learned the contents! The gentleman, after hav- 
ing profeſſed himſelf Melvil's fincere wellwiſher, gave him 
to underſtand, that he was reſolved for the future to de- 
i tach himſelf from every correſpondence which would be 
4 inconvenient for him to maintain; that he conſidered his 
1 intimacy with the Count in that light; yet, nevertheleſs, 
if his diſtreſs was really as great as he had deſcribed it, : 
he would ſtill contribute ſomething towards his relief ; : 
* and accordingly had ſent by the bearer five guineas for 
| that purpoſe 3 but defired him to take notice, that, in ſo =. 
j doing, he laid himſelf under ſome difficulty. 
| Renaldo's grief and mortification at this diſappoint- 
| ment were unſpeakable : He now ſaw demoliſhed the laſt . 

ſcreen betwixt him and the extremity of indigence and Fi 
woe ; he beheld the miſtreſs of his ſoul abandoned to the fe 
bleakeſt ſcenes of poverty and want; and he deeply re- 

ſented the lofty ſtrain of the letter, by which he con- 
ceived himſelf treated as a worthleſs ſpendthrift and im- 
portunate beggar. Though his purſe was exhauſted to 

the laſt ſhilling ; though he was ſurrounded with neceſſi- 

ties and demands, and knew not how to provide another 

meal for his fair dependent, he, in oppoſition to all the 
ſuggeſtions and eloquence of Fathom, deſpatched him 

with the money and another billet, intimating, in the 

moſt reſpectful terms, that he approved of his friends 

new adopted maxim, which, for the future, he ſhould al- 

ways take care to remember z and that he had ſent back 

the laſt inſtance of his bounty, as a proof how little he 

was diſpoſed to incommode his benefactor. — — 

This letter, though ſincerely meant, and written in 4 
very ſerious mood, the gentleman conſidered as an un. 
grateful piece of irony, and in that opinion complained 
to ſeyeral perſons of the Count's acquaintance, who una- 
nimouſly exclaimed againſt him as a ſordid, unthankful, 
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and profligate knave, that abuſed and reviled thoſe very 
people who had generouſly befriended him, whenever 
they found it inconvenient to nouriſh his extravagance 
with further ſupplies. Notwithſtanding theſe accumulat- 
ed oppreſſions, he ſtill perſevered with fortitude in his en- 
deavours to diſentangle himſelf from this maze of miſery. 
To theſe he was encouraged by a letter which about this 
time he received from his filter, importing, that ſhe had 
good reaſon to believe the real will of her father had 
been ſuppreſſed for certain finiſter views; and deſiring 
him to haſten his departure for Hungary, where he 
would till find ſome friends who were both able and 
willing to ſupport his cauſe. He had ſome trinkets left; 
the pawnbroker's ſhop was ſtill open; and hitherto he 
made {ſhift to conceal from Monimia the extent of his 
affliction. 

The money broker whom he employed, after having 
amuſed him with a variety of ſchemes, which ſerved no 
other purpoſe than that of protracting his own job, at 
length undertook to make him acquainted with a ſet of 
monied men who had been very adventurous in lending 
ſums upon perſonal ſecurity ; he was therefore introdu- 
ced to their club in the moſt favourable manner, after the 
broker had endeavoured to prepoſſeſs them ſeparately, 
with magnificent ideas of his family and fortune.—By 
means of this anticipation he wasecceived with a mani- 
feſt relaxation of that ſeverity which people of this claſs 
mingle in their aſpects to the world in general; and they 
even vied with each other in their demonſtrations of hoſ- 
pitality and reſpect ; for every one in particular looked 
upon him as a young heir, who would bleed freely, and 
mortgage at cent. per cent. 

Renaldo, buoyed up with theſe exterior civilities, began 
to flatter himſelf with hopes of ſucceſs, which, however, 
were ſoon checked by the nature of the converſation 
during which the chairman upbraided one of the mem- 
bers in open club, for having once lent forty pounds up- 
on flight ſecurity : The perſon accuſed alleged in his own 
defence, that the borrower was his own kinſman, whoſe 
funds he knew to be ſufficient 3 that he had granted his 
bond, and been at the expence of inſuring his life for the 
money; and, in concluſion, had diſcharged it to the day 
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with great punCtuality. Theſe allegations were no: 
deemed exculpatory by the reſt of aſſembly, who 
with one voice pronounced him guilty of unwarrantable 
raſhneſs and indiſcretion, which, in time coming, muſt 
undoubtedly operate to the prejudice of his character and 
credit. 

This was a bitter declaration to the young Count, who 
nevertheleſs endeavoured to improve -the footing he had 
yon _— them, by courting their company, con- 

orming to their manners, and attentively liſtening to 
their diſcourſe. When he had cultivated them with great 
aſſiduity for the ſpace of ſome weeks, dined at their houſes 
upon preſling invitations, and received repeated offers of 
ſervice and friendſhip, believing that things were now ripe 
tor the purpoſe, he, one day, at a tavern to which he had 
invited him to dinner, ventured to diſcloſe his ſituation 
to him whoſe countenance was the leaſt unpromiſing; 
and as he introduced the buſineſs with a propoſal of bor- 
rowing money, he perceived his eyes ſparkle with a vi- 
ſible alacrity, from which he drew an happy preſage. 
But, alas | this was no more than a tranſient gleam of 
ſunſhine, which was ſuddenly obumbrated by the ſequel 
of his explanation; inſomuch, that, when the merchant 
underſtood the nature of the ſecurity, his viſage was in- 
volved in a moſt diſagreeable gloom, and his eyes diſtort- 
ed into a moſt hideous obliquity of viſion: Indeed he 
ſquinted ſo horribly, that Renaldo was amazed and al- 
moſt affrighted at his looks, until he perceived that this 
diſtortion proceeded from concern for a ſilver tobacco 
box which he had laid down by him on the table, after 
having filled his pipe: As the youth proceeded to unfold 
his neceſſities, the other became gradually alarmed for 
this utenſil, to which he darted his eyes aſkance in this 
preturnatural direction, until he had flily ſecured it in his 
pocket. ; 

Having made this ſucceſsful conveyance, he ſhifted his 
eyes alternately from the young gentleman to the broker 
for a conſiderable pauſe, during which he in filence re- 
proached the laſt for introducing ſuch a beggarly varle! 


to his acquaintance ; then taking the pipe from his mouth, 


« Sir (ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the Count), if I had 
all the inclination in the world to comply with your pro- 
2 | 
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poſal, it is really not in my power : My correſpondents 
abroad have remitted ſuch a number of bad bills of late, 
that all my running caſh hath been exhauſted in ſupport- 
ing their credit. Mr. Ferret, ſure I am, you was not ig- 
norant of my ſituation; and I'm not a little ſurpriſed 
that you ſhould bring the gentleman to me on buſineſs 
of this kind; but, as the Wiſe Man obſerves, Bray a 
fool in a mortar, and hell never be wiſe.” So laying, with 
a moſt emphatic glance directed to the broker, he run 
the bell, and called for the reckoning ; when, finding 
that he was to be the gueſt of Renaldo, he thanked him 
dryly for his good cheer, and in an abrupt manner took 
himſelf away. 

Though baffled in this quarter, the young gentleman 
would not deſpair z but forthwith employed Mr. Ferret in 
an application to another of the ſociety z who, after hav- 
ing heard the terms of his commiſſion, defired him to tell 
his principal, that he could do nothing without the con- 
currence of his partner, who happened to be at that time 
in one of our American plantations : A third being ſoli- 
cited, excuſed himſelf on account of an oath which he 
had lately taken on the back of a conſiderable loſs : A 
fourth being tried, made anſwer, 'that it was not in his 
way : And a fifth candidly owned, that he never lent 
money without proper ſecurity. 

Thus the forlorn Renaldo tried every experiment with- 
out ſucceſs, and now ſaw the laſt ray of hope extinguiſh- 
ed. Well nigh deſtitute of preſent ſupport, and encom- 
paſſed with unrelenting duns, he was obliged to keep 
within doors, and ſeek ſome comfort in the converſation 
of his charming miſtreſs, and his faithful friend; yet, 
even there, he experienced the extremeſt rigour of ad- 
verſe fate. Every rap at the door alarmed him with the 
_ expectation of ſome noiſy tradeſman demanding payment. 
When he endeavoured to amuſe himſelf with drawing, 
. Tome unlucky feature of the occaſional portrait recalled 
the image of an obdurate creditor, and made him trem- 
ble at the work of his own hands. When he fled for 
ſhelter to the flattering creation of fancy, ſome abhorred. 
idea always ſtarted up amidſt the gay viſion, and difloly- 
ed the pleaſing enchantment.—Even the ſeraphic voice of 
Monimia had no longer power to compoſe the anxious 
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tumults of his mind: Every ſong ſhe warbled, every tune 
ſhe played, recalled to his remembrance ſome ſcene of 
love and happineſs elapſed ; and overwhelmed his foul 
with the woeful compariſon of paſt and preſent fate. 
He ſaw all that was amiable and perfect in woman, all 
that he held moſt dear and ſacred upon earth, tottering 
on the brink of miſery, without knowing the danger of 
her ſituation, and found himſelf unable to prevent her 
fall, or even to forewarn her of the peril ; for, as we 
have already obſerved, his ſoul could not brook the 
thought of communicating the tidings of diſtreſs to the 
tender-hearted Monimia. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Renaldo's diſtreſs deepens, and Fathom's plot thickens, 


Sven aggravated misfortune could not fail to affect his 
temper and deportment: The continual efforts he made 

conceal his vexation produced a manifeſt diſtraction 
in his behaviour and diſcourſe. He began to be ſeized 
with horror at the fight of poor Monimia, whom he 
therefore ſhunned as much as the circumſtances of their 
correſpondence would allow; and every evening he went 
forth alone to ſome ſolitary place, where he could, unper- 
ceived, give a looſe to the tranſports of his ſorrow, and 
in ſilence meditate ſome means to lighten the burden oi 
his woe. His heart was ſometimes fo ſavaged with de- 
ſpair, which repreſented mankind as his inveterate ene- 
mies that he entertained thoughts of denouncing war 
againſt the whole community, and ſupplymg his own 
wants with the ſpoils he ſhould win : At other times he 
was tempted with the deſire of putting an end to his mi- 
ſeries and life together: Yet theſe were but the tranſitory 
ſuggeſtions of temporary madneſs, that ſoon yielded to 
the dictates of reaſon. From the execution of the firſt 
he was reſtrained by his own notions of honour and mo- 
rality; and, from uſing the other expedient, he was de- 
terred by his love for Monimia, together with the motives 
of philoſophy and religion. 
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While in this manner he ſecretly nurſed the worm of 
grief that preyed upon his vitals, the alteration in his 
countenance and conduct did not eſcape the eyes of that 
diſcerning young lady. She was alarmed at the change, 
yet afraid to inquire into the ſource of it; for, being ig- 
norant of his diſtreſs, ſhe could impute it to no cauſe in 
which her happineſs was not deeply intereſted. She had 
obſerved his {trained complaiſance and extraordinary emo- 
tion: She had detected him in repeated attempts to avoid 
her company, and taken notice of his regular excurſions 
in the dark. Theſe were alarming ſymptoms to a lover 
of her delicacy and pride: She ſtrove in vain to put the 
moſt favourable conſtruction on what ſhe ſaw; and, fi- 
nally, imputed the effects of his deſpondence to the alie- 
nation of his heart. Made miſerable beyond expreſſion 
by theſe ſuſpicions, ſhe imparted them to- Fathom, who, 
by this time, was in full poſſeſſion of her confidence and 
eſteem, and implored his advice touching her conduct in 
{ſuch a nice conjuncture. 

This artful politician, who rejoiced at the effect of her 
penetration, no ſooner heard himſelf queſtioned on the 
ſubject, than he gave tokens of ſurpriſe and confuſion, 
ſignifying his concern to find ſhe had diſcovered what 
(for the honour of his friend) he withed had never come 
to light. His behaviour on this occaſion confirmed her 
fatal conjecture; and ſhe conjured him, in the moſt pa- 
thetic manner, to tell her if he thought Renaldo's heart 
had contracted any new engagement. At this queſtion, 
he ſtarted with ſigns of extreme agitation, and ſtifling an 
artificial ſigh, “ Sure, madam (ſaid he) you cannot doubt 
the Count's conſtancy—lI am confident—he is certainly 
I proteſt, madam, I am ſo ſhocked.” 

Here he made a full pauſe, as if the conflict between 
his integrity and his friendſhip would not allow him to 
proceed, and ſummoned the moiſture into either eye— 
Then are my doubts removed (cried. the afflicted Mo- 
nimia): I ſee your candour in the midſt of your attach- 
ment to Renaldo; and will no longer torment you with 
impertinent interrogations and vain complaints.” With 
theſe words, a flood of tears guſhed from her enchanting 
eyes, and ſhe inſtantly withdrew into her own apartment, 
where ſhe indulged her ſorrow to exceſs. Nor was her 
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grief unanimated with reſentment. She was by birth, 
nature, and education, inſpired with that dignity of pride 
which ennobles the human heart; and this, by the cir. 
cumſtance of her preſent dependence, was rendered ex- 
tremely jealous and ſuſceptible ; inſomuch that ſhe could 
not brook the leaſt ſhadow of indifference, much leſs an 
injury of ſuch a nature, from the man whom ſhe had ho- 
noured with her affections, and for whom ſhe had diſ- 
obliged and deſerted her family and friends. 

Though her love was ſo unalterably fixed on this un- 
happy youth, that, without the continuation of reciprocal 
regard, her life would have become an unſupportable 
burden, even amidſt all the ſplendour of affluence and 
pomp ; and although the foreſaw, that, when his protec- 
tion ſhould ceaſe, ſhe muſt be left a wretched orphan in 
a foreign land, expoſed to all the miſeries of want ; yet, 
ſuch was the loftineſs of her diſpleaſure, that ſhe diſdain- 
ed to complain, or even demand an explanation from the 
ſuppoſed: author of her wrongs. 

While ſhe continued undetermined in her purpoſe, and 
fluctuating on this ſea of torture, Fathom, believing that 
now was the ſeaſon for working upon her paſſions, while 
they were all in commotion, became, if poſlible, more 
aſſiduous than ever about the fair mourner, modelled his 
features into a melancholy caſt, pretended to ſhare her 
diſtreſs with the moſt emphatic ſympathy, and endeavour- 
ed to keep her reſentment glowing by cunning inſinua- 
tions, which, though apparently deſigned to apologize for 
his friend, ſerved only to aggravate the guilt of his per- 
fidy and diſnonour. This pretext of friendly concern is 
the moſt effectual vehicle for the conveyance of malice 
and ſlander ; and a man's reputation is never ſo mortally 
ſtabbed, as when the aſſaſſin begins with the preamble of, 
“For my own part, I can ſafely ſay, that no man upon 
carth has a greater regard for him than I have; and it 13 
with the utmoſt anguiſh and concern that I ſee him miſ- 
behave in ſuch a manner.” Then he proceeds to mangle 
his character, and the good-natured hearers concluding 
he is even blacker than he is repreſented, on the ſuppo- 
ſition that the moſt atrocious circumſtances are ſoftened 
or ſuppreſſed by the tendernefs or friendſhip of the a0 
cuſer, „ exclaim, „ Good lack ! what a wretch he mul 
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be, when his beſt friends will no longer attempt to de- 
fend him !” Nay, ſometimes theſe wellwiſhers undertake 
his defence, and treacherouſly betray the cauſe they have 
eſpouſed, by omitting the reaſons that may be urged in 
his vindication. 

Both theſe methods were practiſed by the wily Ferdi- 
nand, according to the predominant paſſion of Monamia : 
When her indignation prevailed, he expatiated upon his 
love and ſincere regard for Renaldo, which, he ſaid, had 
grown up from the cradle, to ſuch a degree of fervour, 
that he would willingly part with life for his advantage. 
He ſhed tears for his apoſtacy; but every drop made an 
indelible ſtain upon his character; and, in the bitterneſs 
of his grief, ſwore, notwithſtanding his fondneſs for Re- 
naldo, which had become a part of his conſtitution, that 
the young Hungarian deſerved the moſt infamous deſtiny 
for having injured ſuch perfection. At other times, when 
he found her melted into ſilent ſorrow, he affected to ex- 
cuſe the conduct of his friend. He informed her, that 
the young gentleman's temper had been uneven from his 
infancy ; that frailty was natural to man; that he might 
in time be reclaimed by ſelf- conviction; he even hinted, 
that ſhe might have probably aſcribed to inconſtancy, 
what was really the effect of ſome chagrin which he in- 
duſtriouſly concealed from his participation: But, when 
he found her diſpoſed to liſten to this laſt ſuggeſtion, he 
deſtroyed the force of it, by recollecting the circumſtan- 
ces of his nocturnal rambles, which, he owned, would 
admit of no fayourable conſtruction, 

By theſe means he blew the coals of her jealouſy, and 
enhanced the value of his own charaCter at the ſame 
time; for ſhe looked upon him as a mirror of faith and 
integrity, and the mind being overcharged with woe, na- 
turally ſeeks ſome confidant, upon whoſe ſympathy it can 
repoſe itſelf : Indeed his great aim was to make himſelf 
neceſſary to her affliction, and ſettle a goſſiping corre- 
ſpondence, in the familiarity of which he hoped his pur- 
poſe would certainly be anſwered. 

Yet the exertion of theſe talents was not limited to her 
alone. While he laid theſe trains for the hapleſs young 
yp” he was preparing ſnares of another kind for her un- 
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Ting lover, who (for the completion of his mif 
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about this time began to perceive marks of diſquiet and 
diſpleaſure in the countenance and deportment of his 
adored Monimia : For that young lady, in the midſt of her 
rief, remembered her origin, and over her vexation af. 
fected to throw a veil of tranquillity, which ſerved only to 
ive an air of diſguſt to her internal diſturbance. 
Renaldo, whoſe patience and philoſophy were barely 
ſufficient to bear the load of his other evils, would have 
been quite overwhelmed with the additional burden of 
Monimia's woe, if it had not aſſumed this appearance of 
diſeſteem, which, as he knew he had not deſerved it, 
brought his reſentment to his aſſiſtance : Vet this was 
but a wretched cordial to ſupport him againſt the baleful 
reflections that aſſaulted him from every quarter; it ope- 
rated like thoſe deſperate remedies, which, while they 
ſtimulate exhauſted nature, help to -deſtroy the very fun- 
damentals of the conſtitution. He reviewed his own 
conduct with the utmoſt ſeverity, and could not recol- 
lect one circumſtance which could juſtly offend the idol 
of his ſou]. The more blameleſs he appeared to himſclf 
in this examination, the leſs excuſable did her behaviour 
appear : He taſked his penetration to diſcover the cauſe 
of this alteration ; he burned with impatience to know it; 
his ditcernment failed him, and he was afraid (though.he 
knew not why) to demand an explanation. His thoughts 
were fo circumſtanced, that he durſt not even unboſom 
himſelf to Fathom, though his own virtue and friendihip 
reliſted thoſe ſentiments that began to intrude upon his 
mind, with ſuggeſtions to the prejudice of our adventu- 
rei's fidelity. 
Nevertheleſs, unable to endure the torments of ſuch 
intereſting ſuſpenſe, he at length made an effort to ex- 
oſtulate with the fair orphan; and in an abrupt addr-t5, 
the effect of his fear and confuſion, begged to know iſ he 
had inadvertently done any thing to incur her diſpleaſure. 
Monimia hearing herſelf bluntly accoſted in this unuſua! 
{train, after repeated inſtances of his reſerve and ſuppoſes 
inconſtancy, conſidered the queſtion as a freſh inſult, and, 
ſummoning her whole pride to her aſſiſtance, replied, wit! 
alfected tranquillity, or rather with an air of ſcorn, that 
the had no title to judge, neither did ſhe pretend to con- 
demn his conduct. This anſwer, ſo wide of that tender- 
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neſs and concern which had hitherto manifeſted itſelf in 
the diſpoſition of his amiable miſtreſs, deprived him of 
all power to carry on the converſation, and he retired | 
with a low bow, fully convinced of his having irretriev- 
ably loſt the place he had poſſeſſed in her affe tion; for, 
to his imagination, warped and blinded by his misfor- 
tunes, her demeanour ſeemed fraught, not with a tran- 
fient gleam of anger, which a reſpectful lover would ſoon 
have appeaſed, but with that contempt and indifference 
which denote a total abſence of affection and elteem. 
She, on the other hand, miſconitrued his fudden retreat; 
and now they beheld the actions of each other through 
the falſe medium of prejudice and reſentment. To ſuch 
fatal miſunderitandings the peace and happineſs of whole 
families often fall a ſacrifice. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Our adventurer becomes abſolute in his power over the paſſions of his 
friend, and eſfects one half of his aim. ; 


Ixzroexce by this dire miſtake, the breaſts of thoſe 
unhappy lovers began to be invaded with the horrors of 
jealoaſy : The tender-hearted Monimia endeayoured to 
devour her priefs in ſilence; ſhe in ſecret bemoaned her 
torlorn fate without ceafing; her tears flowed without 
intermiſſion from night to morn, and from morn to night: 
She fought not to know the object for which ſhe was for- 
faken; the meant not to upbraid her undoer; her aim 
was td find a ſequeſtered corner, in which ſhe could in- 
duige her ſorrow z where ſhe could brood over the me- 
lancholy remembrance of her former felicity z where {he 
could recollect thoſe happy ſcenes ſhe had enjoyed under 
the wings of her indulgent parents, when her whole te 
was a revolution of pleafures, and ſhe was furrounded 
with affluence, pomp, and admiration ; where the could, 
unmoleſted, dwell upon the wretched compariſon between 
her paſt and preſent condition, and paint every circum- 
ſtance of her miſery in the molt aggravating colours, that 
they might make the deeper impreſſion upon her mind, 
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and the more ſpeedily contribute to that diſſolution for 
which ſhe ardently wiſhed, as a total releaſe from woe. 

Amidit theſe pinings, ſhe began to loathe all ſuſtenance ; 
her cheeks grew wan, her bright eyes loſt their ſplendour, 
the roſes vaniſhed from her lips, and her delicate limbs 
could hardly ſupport their burden; in a word, her fol- 
conſolation was limited to the proſpect of depoſiting her 
ſorrows in the grave; and her only wiſh was to procurc 
a retreat in which ſhe might wait with reſignation for 
that happy period. Yet this melancholy comfort the 
could not obtain without the advice and mediation of Fa- 
thom, whom ſhe therefore ſtill continued to fee and con- 
ſult. While theſe conſultations were held, Renaldo's bo- 
ſom was ravaged with tempeſts of rage and diſtraction. 
He believed himſelf ſuperſeded in the affection of his miſ- 
7 treſs, by ſome favoured rival, whoſe ſucceſs rankled at his 
f foul ; and though he ſcarce durſt communicate the ſuſpi- 
cion to his own heart, his obſervation continually whiſ- 
pered to him that he was ſupplanted by his friend Fa- 
thom ; for Monimia was totally detached from the con- 
verſation of every other man, and he had of late noted 
their intercourſe with diſtempered eyes. 

Theſe conſiderations ſometimes tranſported him to ſuch 
a degree of frenzy, that he was tempted to ſacrifice them 
both as traitors to gratitude, friendſhip, and love ; but 
ſuch deliriums ſoon vaniſhed before his honour and hu- 
manity. He would not allow himſelf to think amiſs of 


R Ferdinand, until ſome undoubted mark of his guilt thould is 
j appear; and this was ſo far from being the caſe, that hi- . 
| > therto there was ſcarce a preſumption. On the contrary £3 
| (ſaid he to himſelf), I am hourly receiving proofs of his % 
{ſympathy and attachment: Not but that he may be the ® 
| innocent cauſe of my miſhap. His ſuperior qualifications 7 
[ may have attraCted the eye, and engaged the heart of that th 


inconſtant fair, without his being ſenſible of the victory 
he has won; or, perhaps, ſhocked at the conqueſt he hath 
unwillingly made, he diſcourages her advances, tries to 
reaſon down her unjuſtifiable paſſion, and in the mean 
time conceals from me the particulars, out of regard to 
my happineſs and quiet. 

Under cover of thefe favourable conjectures, our ad- 
venturer ſecurely proſecuted his ſcheme upon the unfor- 
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tunate Monimia. He dedicated himſelf wholly to her ſer- 
vice and converſation, except at thoſe times when his 
company was requeſted by Renaldo, who now very ſel- 
dom exacted his attendance : In his miniſtry about the 
perſon of the beauteous orphan, this cunning incendiary 
mingled ſuch awful regard, ſuch melting compaſſion, as 
effectually ſcreened him from the ſuſpicion of treachery, 
while he widened the fatal breach between her and her 
lover by the moſt diabolical inſinuations. He repreſented 
his friend as a voluptuary, who gratified his own appe- 
tite without the leaſt regard to honour or conſcience z 


and, with a ſhow of infinite reluctance, imparted ſome. 


anecdotes of his ſenſuality, which he had feigned for the 
purpoſe ; then he would exclaim in an affected tranſport, 
« Gracious Heaven! is it poſſible for any man who has 
the leaſt title to perception or humanity to injure ſuch in- 
nocence and perfection] for my own part, had I been fo 
undeſervedly happy——Heaven and earth ! Forgive my 
tranſports, Madam, I cannot help ſeeing and admiring 
ſuch divine attractions. I cannot help reſenting your 
wrongs 3 it is the cauſe of virtue I eſpouſe ; it ought to 


be the cauſe of every honeſt man.” 


He had often repeated ſuch apoſtrophes as theſe, which 
ihe aſcribed to nothing elſe than ſheer benevolence. and 
virtuous indignation, and actually began to think he had 
made ſome impreſſion upon her heart; not that he now 
entertained the hope of an immediate triumph over her 
chaſtity. The more he contemplated her character, the 
more difficult the conqueſt ſeemed to be; he therefore 
altered his plan, and reſolved to carry on his operations 
under the thelter of honourable propoſals, foreſceing that 
a wife of her qualifications, if properly managed, would 
turn greatly to the account of the huſband ; or, if her 
virtue ſhould prove refractory, that he could at any time 
rid himſelf of the encumbrance, by decamping without 
beat of drum, after he ſhould be cloyed with poſſeſſion. 

Elevated by theſe expectations, he one day, in the 
midſt of a preconcerted rhapſody, importing, that he could 
no longer conceal the fire that preyed upon his heart, 
threw himſelf on his knees before the lovely mourner, 
and imprinted a kiſs on her fair hand. Though he did 
not pretume to take this liberty till after ſuch preparation 
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as he thought had altogether extinguiſhed her regard fo; 
Melvil, and paved the way for his own reception in room 
of that diſcarded lover, he had ſo far overſhot his mark, 
that Monimia, inſtead of favouring his declaration, ſtart. 
ed up, and retired in filence, her cheeks glowing with 
ſhame, and her eyes gleaming with indignation. 

Ferdinand no ſooner recovered from the confuſion pro- 
duced by this unexpected repulſe, than he ſaw the nece{. 
ſity of coming to a ſpeedy determination, leſt the offend. 
ed fair one ſhould appeal to Renaldo, in which caſe they 
might be mutually undeceived, to his utter ſhame and 
confuſion : He therefore reſolved to deprecate her anger 
by humble ſupplications, and by proteſting, that, what- 
ever tortures he might ſuffer by ſuppreſſing his ſenti- 
ments, ſhe thould never again be offended with a decla- 
ration of his paſhon. 

Having thus appeaſed the gentle Monimia, and diſco- 
vered, that, in ſpite of her reſentment, his friend till kept 

oſſeſſion of her heart, he determined to work an effec- 

tual ſeparation, ſo as that the young lady, being utterly 
deſerted by Melvil, ſhould be left altogether in his power. 
With this Chriſtian intention, he began to ſadden his vi- 
ſage with a double ſhade of penſive melancholy, in the 
preſence of Renaldo, to ſtifle a ſuccefſion of involuntary 
ſighs, to anſwer from the purpoſe, to be incoherent in his 
diſcourſe, and, in a word, to act the part of a perſon wrapt 
up in ſorrowful cogitation. | 

Count Melvil, foon as he perceived theſe ſymptoms, 
very kindly inquired into the cauſe of them, and was not 
a little alarmed to hear the artful and evaſive anſwers 0: 
Ferdinand, who, without diſcloſing the ſource of his dit- 
quiet, earneſtly begged leave to retire into ſome other 
corner of the worid. Rouſed by this entreaty, the Hun- 
garian's jealouſy awoke, and with violent agitation he ex- 
claimed, © Then are my fears too true—My dear Fatlom, 
I comprehend the meaning of your requeſt. I have fo 
ſome time perceived an hoſt of horrors approaching #ron! 
that quarter. I know your worth and honour. I depend 
upon your friendſhip, and conjure you, by all the tics 0: 
it, to free me at once from the moſt miſerable ſuſpenſe, 
by owning you have involuntarily captivated the heart 0- 


that unhappy maiden.” 
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To this ſolemn interrogation he made no reply; but, 
| ſhedding a flood of tears (of which he had always a ma- 
gazine at command), he repeated his defire of withdraw- 
ing, and took God to witneſs, that what he propoſed was 
ſolely for the quiet of his honoured patron and beloved 
friend. © Enough (cried the unfortunate Renaldo), the 
meaſure of my woes is now filled up.” So ſaying, he fell 
backwards in a ſwoon, from which he was-with difficulty 
recovered to the ſenſation of the moit exquiſite torments. 
During this paroxyſm, our adventurer nurſed him with 
infinite care and tenderneſs ; he exhorted him to ſummon 
all his fortitude to his aſſiſtance; to remember his fore- 
fathers, and exert himſelf in the imitation of their vir- 
tues; to fly from thoſe bewitching charms which had 
enſlaved his better part; to retrieve his peace of mind, 
by reflecting on the inconſtancy and ingratitude of wo- 
man; and amuſe his imagination in the purſuit of honour 
and glory. | 
After theſe admonitions, he abuſed his ears with a 
forged detail of the gradual advances made to him by 
Monimia, and the ſteps he had taken to diſcourage her 
addreſſes, and re-eſtabliſh her virtue; poiſoning the mind 
of that credulous youth to ſuch a degree, that, in all pro- 
bability, he would have put a fatal period to his own ex- 
iſtence, had not Fathom found means to allay the rage of 
his ecſtaſy, by the cunning arrangement of oppoſite con- 
ſiderations. He ſet his pride againſt his love, he oppoſed 
his reſentment to his ſorrow, and his ambition to his de- 
ipair. Notwithſtanding the balance of power ſo ſettled 
among theſe antagoniſts ſo violent were the thocks of 
their ſucceſſive conflicts, that his boſom fared like a 
wretched province, haraſſed, depopulated, and laid walite, 
by two fierce contending armies. From this moment his 
life was nothing but an alternation ol ſtarts and reveries ; 
He wep: and raved by turns, according to the prevailing 
guſt of paſſion; food became a ſtranger to his lips, and 
lleep to his eye-lids; he could not ſupport the preſence 
of Monimia ; her abſence increaſed the torture of his 
Pangs 3 and, when he met her by accident, he itarted 
ack with horror, like a traveller who chances to tread 
upon a ſnake. 


The poor afflicted orphan, worn to a ſhadow with ſelf- 
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conſuming anguiſh, eager to find ſome lowly retreat, 
where ſhe could breathe out her ſoul in peace, and terri- 
fied at the frantic behaviour of Renaldo, communicated 
to Fathom her deſire of removing; and begged that he 
would take a ſmall picture of her father, decorated with 
diamonds, and convert them into money, for the expence 
of her ſubſiſtence. This was the laſt pledge of her fami- 
ly, which ſhe had received from her mother, who had 
preſerved it in the midſt of numberleſs diſtreſſes; and no 
other ſpecies of miſery but that which ſhe groaned under 
could have prevailed upon the daughter to part with it : 
But, excluſive of other motives, the very image itſelf, by 
recalling to her mind the honours of her name, upbraided 
her with living in dependence upon a man who had treated 
her with ſuch indignity and ingratitude ; beſides, ſhe flat- 


- tered herſelf with the hope that the ſhould not long ſur- 


vive the loſs of this teitimonial, 

Our adventurer, with many profeſhons of ſorrow and 
mortification at his own want of capacity to prevent ſuch 
an alienation, undertook to diſpoſe of it to the beſt ad- 
vantage, and to provide her with a cheap and retired 
apartment, to which he would conduct her in ſafety, 
though at the hazard of his life. In the mean time, how- 
ever, he repaired to his friend Renaldo and, after having 
admoniſhed him to arm his foul with patience and philo- 
ſophy, declared that Monimia's guilty paſſion for himſelf 
could no longer be kept within bounds ; that ſhe had 
conjured him, in the moſt preſſing manner, to aſſiſt her 
in eſcaping from an houſe which ſhe conſidered as the 
worſt of dungeons, becauſe ſhe was in it daily expoſed to 
the fight and company of a man whom the deteſted ; and 
that ſhe had bribed him to compliance with her requelt, 
not only with repeated promiſes of eternal love and ſub- 
miſſion, but alſo with the picture of her father ſet with 
diamonds, which ſhe had hitherto reſerved as the laſt and 
greateſt teſtimony of her affection and eſteem. 

With theſe words he preſented the fatal pledge to the 
eyes of the aſtoniſhed youth, upon whom it operated like 
the poiſonous fight of the baſiliſæ; for, in an inſtant, the 
whole paſſions of his ſoul were in the moſt violent agita- 
tion. “ What! (cried he, in an ecſtaſy of rage) is ſhe 
ſo abandoned to perfidy, fo loſt to ſhame, ſo damned to 
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conſtancy, to gratitude, and virtuous love, as to meditate 


the means of leaving me without decency, without re- 


morſe | to forſake me in my adverſity, when my hapleſs 
fortune can no longer flatter the pride and vanity of her 
expectation | O woman ! woman | woman! what ſimile 
ſhall I find to illuſtrate the character of the ſex ? But I 
will not have recourſe to vain complaints and feeble ex- 
clamations. By Heaven! ſhe ſhall not *ſcape ; the ſhall 
not triumph in her levity ; ſhe ſhall not exult in my di- 
ſtreſs: No! I will rather ſacrifice her to my juſt reſent- 
ment, to the injured powers of love and friendſhip. I will 
act the avenging miniſter of Heaven ! I will mangle that 
fair boſom, which contains ſo falſe an heart ! I will tear 
her to pieces, and ſcatter thoſe beauteous limbs, as a prey 
to the beaſts of the field, and the fowls of the air !” 
Fathom, who expected this ſtorm, far from attempt- 
ing to oppoſe its progreſs, waited with patience until its 
firſt violence was overblown ; then, aſſuming an air of 
condolence, animated with that reſolution which a friend 
ought to maintain on ſuch occaſions, © My dear Count 


(aid he), I am not at all ſurpriſed at your emotion, becauſe 


I know what an heart, ſuſceptible as yours, muſt feel from 
the apoſtacy of one who has reigned ſo long the object of 
your love, admiration, and eſteem. Your endeayours to 
drive her from your thoughts muſt create an agony much 
more ſevere than that which divorces the ſoul from the 
body. Nevertheleſs, I am ſo confident of your virtue 
and your manhood, as to foreſee, that you will allow the 
frail Monimia to execute that reſolution which the hath 
lo unwiſely taken, to withdraw herſelf from your love 
and protection. Believe me, my beſt friend and bene- 
factor, this is a ſtep, in conſequence of which you will 
infallibly retrieve your peace of mind. It may coſt you 
my bitter pangs, it may probe your wounds to the 
quick; but thoſe pangs will be ſoothed by the gentle and 
ſalutary wing of time, and that probing will rouſe you to 
a due ſenſe of your own dignity and importance, which 
will enable you to convert your attention to objects far 
more worthy of your contemplation. All the = of 
happineſs you had cheriſhed in the poſſeſſion of Monimia 
are now irrecoverably blaſted ; her heart is now debaſed 
beneath your conſideration ; her love is, without all 
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doubt, extinguiſhed, and her, honour irretrievably loſt; 
inſomuch, that, were ſhe to profeſs ſorrow for her indi- 
cretion, and implore your forgiveneſs, with the mot ſo- 
lemn promiſes of regarding you for the future with una]. 
terable fidelity and affection, you ought not to reſtore her 
to that place in your heart which ſhe hath ſo meanly for. 
feited, becauſe you could not at the fame time reinſtate 
her in the poſſeſſion of that delicate eſteem without which, 
there is no harmony, no rapture, no true enjoyment in 
love. No, my dear Renaldo, expel the unworthy tenant 
from your boſom ; allow her to fill up the meaſure of her 
ingratitude, by deſerting her lover, friend, and benefac- 
tor. Your glory demands her diſmiſſion; the world will 
applaud your generoſity, and your own heart approve of 
your conduct: 50 diſencumbered, let us exert ourſelves 
once more in promoting your departure from this iſland, 
that you may reviſit your father's houſe, do juſtice to 
yourſelf and amiable ſiſter, and take vengeance on the au- 
thor of your wrongs ; then dedicate yourſelf to glory, in 
imitation of your renowned anceſtors, and flouriſh in the 
favour of your Imperial patron.” 

Theſe remonitrances had ſuch an effect upon the Hun- 
garian, that his face was lighted up with a tranſient gleam 
of ſatisfaction, He embraced Ferdinand with great ar- 
dour, calling him his pride, his Mentor, his good genius, 
and entreated him to gratify the inclination of that fickle 
creature ſo far, as to convey her to another lodging, with- 
cut loſs of time, while he would, by abſenting himlel!, 
favour their retreat. | 

Our hero baving obtained this permiſhon, went imme- 
diately to the ſkirts of the town, where he had previovily 
beſpoke a ſmall, though neat apartment, at the houie of an 
old woman, widow of a French refugee. He had already 
reconnoitred the ground, by ſounding his landlady, from 
whole poverty and complaiſance he found reaſon to cx- 
pect all ſorts of freedom and opportunity for the accom- 
pliſhment of his aim upon Monimia's perſon. The room 
being prepared for her reception, he returned to that diſ- 
conſolate beauty, to whom he preſented ten guineas, 
which he pretended to have raiſed by pledging the pic- 
ture, though he himſelf ated as the pawnbroker on thus 
occaſion, for a very plain and obvious reaſon. 
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The fair jorphan was overjoyed to find her wiſh fo 
ſpeedily accompliſhed : She forthwith packed up her ne- 
cefiaries in a trunk; and an hackney coach was called in 
the duſk of the evening, in which ſhe embarked with her 
baggage and conductor, - 

Yet ſhe did not leave the habitation of Renaldo with- 
out regret. In the inſtant of parting, the idea of that 
unſortunate youth was affociated with every well-known 
object that preſented itſelf to her eyes; not as an incon- 
ſtant, ungenerous, and perjured {wain, but as the accom- 
pliſhed, the virtuous, the melting lover, who had capti- 
vated her virgin heart. As Fathom led her to the door, 
he was met by Renaldo's dog, which had long been her 
tavourite, and the poor animal fawning upon her as the 
vaſſed, her heart was overwhelmed with ſuch a guſh of 
tenderneſs, that a flood of tears ſtreamed down her cheeks, 

and ſhe had well nigh ſunk upon the floor. 
Ferdinand, conſidering this emotion as the Jaſt tribute 
{he would pay to Renaldo, hurried her into the coach, 
where ſhe ſoon recovered her compolure z and in a little 
time he uſhered her into the houſe of Madam la Mer, by 
whom ſhe was received with great cordiality, aud con- 
duced to her apartment, with which the found no other 
fault than that of its being too gocd for one in her for- 
lora ſituation. Here, while the tear of gratitude ſtarted 
in either eye, the thanked our adventurer tor his benevo- 
lence and kind concern, aſſuring him, that the would 


not fail daily to beſeech the Moſt High to ſhower down 


bleſſings upon him, as the orphan's friend and pro- 
tector. 

Fathom was not deficient in thoſe expreſſions that were 
beſt adapted to her preſent turn of mind. He obſerved, 
that what he had done was in obedience to the dictates of 
common humanity, which would have prompted him to 
aſſiſt any fellow-creature in diſtreſs ; but that her peculiar 
virtue and qualifications were tuch as challenged the ut- 
molt exertion. of his faculties in her ſervice. He ſaid, 
that ſurely Heaven had not created ſuch perfection in 
vain ; that the was deſtined to receive as well as to com- 
municate happineſs; and that the Providence, which ſhe 
ſo piouſly adored, would not fail, in due ſeaſon, to raiſe 
her from diſtreis and affliction, to that honour and feli- 
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city for which ſhe was certainly ordained. In the mea: 
time, he entreated her to depend upon his ſervice and 
fidelity, and the article of her board being ſettled, he left 
her to the company and conſolation of her diſcreet hoſteſs, 
who ſoon infinuated herſelf into the good opinion of her 
beauteous lodger. 

While our hero was employed in this tranſaction, Re- 
naldo ſallied forth in a ſort of, intoxication, which Fa- 
thom's admonitions had inſpired ; and, repairing to a cer- 
tain noted coftechouſe, engaged at cheſs with an old 
French refugee, that his attention, by being otherwiſe em- 
papel might not ſtray towards that fatal object which 

e ardently wiſhed to forget. But, unluckily for him, he 
had ſcarce performed three moves of the game, when his 
ears were expoſed to a dialogue between two young gen- 
tlemen, one of whom aſked the other if he would go and 
ſee the Orphan acted at one of the theatres ; obſerving, as 
a farther inducement, that the part of Monimia would be 
performed by a young gentlewoman who had never ap- 
peared on the ſtage. At mention of that name, Renaldo 
ſtarted; for, though it did not properly belong to his or- 
phan, it was the appellation by which ſhe had been di- 


\{tinguiſhed ever ſince her ſeparation from her father's 


houſe, and therefore it recalled her to his imagination in 
the molt intereſting point of view. Though he endea- 
voured to expel the image, by a cloſer application to his 
play, every now and then it intruded upon his fancy, and 
at each return made a ſtronger impreſſion ; ſo that he 
found himſelf in the fituation of an unfortunate bark 
{tranded upon ſome hidden rock, which, when the wind 
begins to blow, feels every ſucceeding wave more boiſte- 
rous than the former, until, with irreſiſtible fury, they 
ſurmount her deck, ſweep every thing before them, and 
daſh her all to pieces. 

The refugee had obſerved his firſt emotion, which he 
attributed to an unforeſeen advantage he himſelf had gain- 


ed over the Hungarian; but ſeeing him, in the ſequel, bite 


his lip, roll his eyes, groan, writhe his body, ejaculate in- 
coherent curſes, and neglect his game, the Huguenot con- 
cluded that he was mad, and being ſeized with terror and 
diſmay, got up and ſcampered off, without ceremony or 
heſitation, 
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Melvil, thus left to the horrors of his own thought, 
which tortured him with the apprehenſion of loſing Mo- 
nimia for ever, could no longer combat that ſuggeſtion, 
but ran homewards with all the ſpeed he could exert, in 
order to prevent her retreat. When he crofled the 
threſhold, he was ſtruck with ſuch a damp of preſaging 
fear, that he durſt not in perſon approach her apart- 
ment, nor even, by queſtioning the ſervant, inform him- 
ſelf of the particulars he wanted to know: Yet his ſuſ- 
penſe becoming more inſupportable than his fear, he ruſh- 
ed from room to room in queſt of that which was not to 
be found; and, ſeeing Monimia's chamber-door open, 
entered the deſerted temple in a ſtate of diſtraction, call- 
ing aloud upon her name. All was filent, ſolitary, and 
woful, „ She is gone—(he cried, ſhedding a flood of 
tears)—ſhe is for ever loſt; and all my hopes of happi- 
neſs are fled !” 

So ſaying, he ſunk upon that couch on which Monimia 
had oft repoſed, and abandoned himſelf to all the exceſs of 
grief and deſpondence. In this deplorable condition he 
was found by our adventurer, who gently chid him for 
is want of reſolution, and again repelled his ſorrow, by 
arouſing his reſentment againſt the innocent cauſe of his 
diſquiet, having beforehand forged the particulars of pro- 
vocation. © Is it poſhble (ſaid he), that Renaldo can 
{till retain the leaſt ſentiment of regard for a fickle wo- 
man, by whom he has been ſo ungratefully forſaken and 
ſo unjuſtly ſcorned ? Is it poſſible he can be ſo diſturbed 
by the loſs of a creature who is herſelf loſt to all virtue 
and decorum ?—Time and reflection, my worthy friend, 
will cure you of that inglorious malady : And the future 
miſconduct of that imprudent damſel will, doubtleſs, con- 
tribute to the recovery of your peace. Her behaviour, at 
leaving the houſe where the had received ſo many marks 
of the moſt delicate affection, was in all reſpects ſo oppo- 
ſite to honour and decency, that I could ſcarce refrain 
from telling her I was ſhocked at her deportment, even 
while ſhe loaded me with proteſtations of love. When a 
woman's heart is once depraved, fhe bids adieu to all re- 
ſtraint ;—ſhe preſerves no meaſures. It was not ſimply 
contempt which the expreſſed for Renaldo; ſhe ſeems to 
relent his being able to live under her diſdain ; and that 
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reſentment ſtoops to objects unworthy of indignation. 
Even your dog was not exempted from the effects of her 
diſpleaſure : For, in her pafſage to the door, ſhe kicked 
the poor animal as one of your dependents ; and, in our 
way to the apartment I had provided for her, ſhe enter. 
tained me with a ludicrous comment upon the manner in 
which you firſt made her acquainted with your paſſion. 
All that modeſty of carriage, all that chaſtity of conver- 
tation, all that dignity of grief, which ſhe knew fo wel] 
how to affect, is now entirely laid aſide, and when I quit- 
ted her, ſhe ſeemed the moſt gay, giddy, and imperti- 
nent of her ſex.” 

© Gracious powers! (exclaimed Renaldo, ſtarting from 
the couch) am I under the deluſion of a dream; or ar: 
theſe things really fo, as my friend has repreſented them ? 
Such a total and ſudden degeneracy is amazing! is mon- 
ſtrous and unnatural !”—« Such, my dear Count (replied 
our hero), is the caprice of a female heart, fickle as the 
wind, uncertain as a calm at fea, fixed to no principle, 
but ſwayed by every fantaſtic guſt of paſſion, or of whim. 
Congratulate yourſelf, therefore, my friend, upon your 
happy deliverance from. ſuch a domeſtic plague—upon 
the voluntary exile of a traitor from your boſom :—Re- 
collect the dictates of your duty, your diſcretion, and 
your glory, and think upon the honours and elevated en- 
joyment for which you are certainly ordained. 'To-night 
let us over a cheerful bottle anticipate your ſucceſs ; and 
to-rr.orrow I will accompany you to the houſe of an 
uſurer, who, I am inforined, fears no riſk, provided 
n_ per cent. be given, and the borrower's life en- 
ured.” | x 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


The art of borrowing further explained, and an account of a ſtrange 
| phenomenon. 


In this manner did the artful incendiary work upon the 
paſſions of the credulous unſuſpecting Hungarian, who 
preſſed him to his breaſt with the moſt cordial expreſhons 
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of friendſhip, calling him his guardian, his ſaviour, his 
ſecond father, and gave himſelf up wholly to his advice. 

Next morning, according to the plan they had laid over 
night, they repaired to a tavern in the neighbourhood of 
the perſon to whom our adventurer had been directed, and 
were fortunate enough to find him in the houſe, tranſact- 
ing a money affair with a young gentleman who treated 
him with his morning's whet. | 

That affair being negotiated, he adjourned into another 
room with Renaldo and his companion, who were not a 
little ſurpriſed to ſee this miniſter of Plutus in the ſhape 
of a young ſprightly beau, trimmed up in all the foppery 
of the faſhion; for they had hitherto always aſſociated 
with the idea of an uſurer, old age and ruſty apparel. 
Aſter divers modiſh congees, he begged to know to what 
he ſhould attribute the honour of their meſſage ; when 
Ferdinand, who aCted the orator; told him, that his friend 
Count Melvil, having occaſion for a ſum of money, had 
been directed to a gentleman of his name, © and, I ſup- 
poſe (added he), you are the ſon of the perſon with 
whom the affair 1s to be negotiated.” 

“ Sir (ſaid this petit maitre, with a ſmile), I perceive 
you are ſurpriſed to ſee one of my profeſſion in the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman ; and perhaps your wonder will 
not ceaſe, when I tell you, that my education was li- 
beral, and that J once had the honour to bear a commiſ- 
hon in the Britiſh army. I was indeed a firſt heute- 
nant of marines, and will venture to ſay, that no officer 
in the ſervice was more delicate than myſelf in obſery- 
ing all the punctilios of honour. I entertained the ut- 
moſt contempt for all the trading part of the nation, and 
ſuffered myſelf to be run through the body in a duel, 
rather than roll with a brother-lieutenant, who was a 
broker's ſon: But, thank Heaven ! I have long ago con- 
quered all thoſe ridiculous prejudices. I foon obſerved, 


that without money there was no reſpect, honour, or con- 


venience to be acquired in life; that wealth amply ſup- 
plied the want of wit, merit, and pedigree, having in- 
fluence and pleaſure ever at command; and that the 
world never failed to worſhip the flood of affluence, with- 
out examining the dirty channels through which it com- 
monly flowed. 
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« At the end of the war, finding my appointments re. 
duced to two ſhillings and fourpence per day, and being 
addicted to pleaſures which I could not 2 purchaſe 
from ſuch a fund, I fold my half-pay for two hundred 
pounds, which I lent upon bond to a young officer of the 
ſame regiment, on condition that he ſhould enſure his life, 
and reſtore one fourth part of the ſum by way of pre- 
mium. I happened to be lucky in this firſt eſſay : For 
the borrower, having in fix weeks expended the money, 
made an excurſion on the highway, was apprehended, 
tried, convicted of felony, and cut his own throat, to pre- 
vent the ſhame of a public execution; ſo that his bond was 
diſcharged by the enſurers. 

& In ſhort, gentlemen, when I engaged in this buſineſs, 
I determined to carry it on with ſuch ſpirit, as would ci- 
ther make my fortune, or entirely ruin me in a little time; 
and hitherto my endeavours have been tolerably ſucceſs- 
ful: Nor do I think my proceedings a whit more cri- 
minal or unjuſt than thoſe of other merchants, who ſtrive 
to turn their money to the beſt account. 'The commodi- 
ty I deal in is caſh 3 and it is my buſineſs to ſell it to the 
beſt advantage. A London factor ſends a cargo of goods 
to market, and if he gets two hundred per cent. upon the 
fale, he is commended for induſtry and addreſs. If I ſell 
money for one fourth part of that profit, certain perſons 
will be ſo unjuſt, as to cry, Shame upon me, for taking 
ſuch advantage of my neighbour's diſtreſs ; not conſider- 
ing, that the trader took four times the ſame advantage 
of thoſe people who bought his cargo, though his rk 
was not half ſo great as mine, and although the money 
I ſold perhaps retrieved the borrower from the very jaws 
of deſtruction : For example, it was but yeſterday I ſar- 
ed a worthy man from being arreſted for a ſum of money, 
for which he had bailed a friend who treacherouſly lei: 
him in the lurch : As he did not foreſee what would hap- 
pen, he had made no proviſion for the demand, and Jus 
ſphere of life ſecluding him from all ſorts of monied in- 
tercourſe, he could not raiſe the caſh by his credit in tl 
uſual way of borrowing ; ſo that, without my aſſiſtance, 
he muſt have gone to jail; a diſgrace which would have 
proved fatal to the peace of his family, and utterly ruined 
his reputation.—Nay, that very young gentleman, from 
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v hom I am juſt now parted, will, in all probability, be in- 
debted to me for a very genteel livelihood. He had ob- 
tained the abſolute promiſe of being provided for by a 
great man, who fits at the helm of affairs in a neigh- 
bouring kingdom; but, being deſtitute of all other re- 


ſbources, he could not have equipped himſelf for the 


voyage, in order to profit by his lordſhip's intention, un- 
leſs I had enabled him to purſue his good fortune.” 

Renaldo was not a little pleaſed to hear this harangue, 
to which Fathom replied with many florid encomiums, 
upon the uſurer's good ſenſe and humane diſpoſition : Then 
he explained the errand of his friend, which was to bor- 
row three hundred pounds, in order to retrieve his inhe- 
ritance, of which he had been defrauded in his abſence. 

« Sir (ſaid the lender, addreſſing himſelf to Count 
Melvil), I pretend to have acquired by experience ſome 
{kill in phyſiognomy ; and though there are ſome faces 
ſo deeply diſguiſed as to baffie all the penetration of our 
art, there are others, in which the heart appears with 
ſuch nakedneſs of integrity, as at once to recommend it 
to our good will. I own your countenance prepoſſeſſes 
me in your favour; and you ſhall be accommodated, up- 
on thoſe terms from which I never deviate, provided you 
can find proper ſecurity, that you ſhall not quit the Bri- 
tiſh dominions, for that, with me, is a condition fine qua 
non.” 

This was a very diſagreeable declaration to Renaldo, 
who candidly owned, that, as his concerns lay upon the 
continent, his purpoſe was to leave England without de- 
lay. The ulurer profeſſed himſelf ſorry that it was not in 
his power to oblige him; and, in order to prevent any far-, 
ther importunity, aſſured them, he had laid it down as a 
maxim, from which he would never ſwerve, to avoid all 
dealings with people whom (if need ſhould be) he could 
not iue by the laws of this realm. 

Thus the intervention of one unlucky and unforeſeen 
circumſtance blaſted in an inſtant the budding hopes of 
Melvil, who, while his viſage exhibited the moſt ſorrow- 
ful diſappointment, begged to know, if there was an 
perſon of his acquaintance who might be leſs ſcrupulous 
in that particular. | 

The young gentleman directed them to another mem- 
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ber of his profeſſion, and wiſhing them ſucceſs, took his 
leave with great form and complaiſance. This inſtance 
of politeneſs was, however, no more than a ſhift to diſ- 
engage himſelf the more eafily from their entreaties : For, 
when the caſe was opened to the ſecond uſurer, he bleſſed 
himſelf from ſuch cuſtomers, and diſmiſſed them with the 
moſt mortifying and booriſh refuſal. Notwithſtanding 
theſe repulſes, Renaldo reſolved to make one deſperate 
puſh ; and, without allowing himſelf the leaſt reſpite, ſo- 
liciſed, one by one, not fewer than fifteen perſons who 
dealt in this kind of traffic, and his propoſals were re- 
Jected by each. At laſt, fatigued by the toil, and exaſ- 
perated at the ill ſucceſs of his expedition, and half mad 
with the recollection of his finances, which were now 
drained to half a crown, “ Since we have nothing to ex- 
pect (cried he) from the favour of Chriſtians, let us have 
recourſe to the deſcendents of Judah. Though they lic 
under the general reproach of nations, as a people dead 
to virtue and benevolence, and wholly devoted to avarice, 
fraud, and extortion, the moſt ſavage of their tribe can- 
not treat me with more barbarity of indifference, than I 
have experienced among thoſe who are the authors of 
their reproach.” 

Although Fathom looked upon this propoſal as an ex- 


travagant ſymptom of deſpair, he affected to approve of 


the ſcheme, and encouraged Renaldo with the hope of 
ſucceeding in another quarter, even if this expedition 
ſhould fail : For, by this time, our adventurer was halt 
reſolved to export him at his own charge, rather than 
he ſhould be much longer reſtricted in his deſigns upon 
Monimia. 

Meanwhile, being reſolved to try the experiment upon 
the children of Iſrael, they betook themſelves to the houlc 
of a rich Jew, whoſe wealth they conſidered as a proot 
of his rapaciouſneſs ; and, being admitted into his count- 
ing-houſe, they found him in the midſt of half a dozen 
clerks, when Renaldo, in his imagination, likened him 
unto a miniſter of darkneſs ſurrounded by his familiars, 
and planning ſchemes of miſery to be executed upon the 
hapleſs ſons of men. In ſpite of theſe ſuggeſtions, which 
were not at all mitigated by the forbidding aſpect of the 
Hebrew, he demanded a private audience; and, being 
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uſhered into another apartment, he explained his buſineſs 
with manifeſt marks of diſorder and affliction. Indeed 
his confuſion was in ſome meaſure owing to the looks 
of the Jew, who, in the midſt of his exordium, pulled 
down his eye-brows, which were ſurpriſingly black and 
buſhy, ſo as, in appearance, totally to extinguiſh his vi- 
ſage, though he was all the time obſerving our youth from 
behind thoſe almoſt impenetrable thickets. 

Melvil, having ſignified his requeſt, © Young gentleman 
(faid the Iſraelite, with a moſt diſcordant voice), what in 
the name of goodneſs could induce you to come to me 
upon ſuch an errand ? Did you ever hear that I lent money 
to ſtrangers without ſecurity ?“ © No (replied Renaldo), 
nor did I believe I ſhould profit by my application : But 
my affairs are deſperate z and my propoſals having been 
rejected by every Chriſtian to whom they were offered, I 
was reſolved to try my fate among the Jews, who are 
reckoned another ſpecies of men.” 

Fathom, alarmed at this abrupt reply, which he ſup- 
poſed could not fail to diſguſt the merchant, interpoſed 
in the converſation, by making an apology for the plain 
dealing of his friend, who, he faid, was ſoured and ruffled 
by his misfortunes : Then exerting that power of clo- 
quence which he had at command, he expoſtulated upon 
Renaldo's claim and expectations, deſcribed the wrongs 
he had ſuffered, extolled his virtue, and drew a moſt pa- 
thetic picture of his diſtreſs. 

The Jew liſtened attentively for ſome time; then his 
eye-brows began to riſe and fall alternately ; he cough'd, 
ſneez'd, and winking hard, “ Pm plagued (ſaid he) with 


a ſalt rheum that trickles from my eyes without intermiſ- 


ſion.“ So ſaying, he wiped the moiſture from his face, 
and proceeded in theſe words: “ Sir, your ſtory is plau- 
ſible; and your friend is a- good advocate: But, before I 
give an anſwer to your demand, I mult beg leave to aſk if 
you can produce undeniable evidence of your being the 
identical perſon you really aſſume? If you are really the 
Count de Melvil, you will excuſe my caution: We can- 
not be too much on our guard againſt fraud; though I 
muſt own you have not the air of an impoſtor.” 

| Renaldo's eyes began to ſparkle at this preliminary queſ- 
tion; to which he replied, that he could procure the teſ- 
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timony of the emperor's miniſter, to whom he had occa- 
Gonally paid his reſpects fince his firſt arrival in England, 

" If that be the caſe (faid the Jew), take the trouble to 
call here to-morrow morning at eight o'clock, and I will 
carry you in my own coach to the houſe of his excellen- 
cy, with whom I have the honour to be acquainted ; and, 
if he has nothing to object againſt your character or pre- 
tenſions, I will contribute my aſliſtance towards your ob. 
taining juſtice at the Imperial court.” 

The Hungarian was ſo much confounded at this unex- 
pected reception, that he had not power to thank the 
merchant for his promiſed favour, but ſtood motionleſs and 
Glent, while the ſtreams of gratitude ran down his cheeks, 
This genuine emotion of the heart was of more weight 
with the Jew, than the eloquent acknowledgment which 
Ferdinand took the opportunity of making for his friend 
and he was fain to diſmiſs them a little abruptly, in order 
to prevent a ſecond diſcharge of that ſame rheum of which 
he had already complained. 

Melvil recollected all that had happened as a dream, 
which had no foundation in truth, and was all day long 
in a ſort of delirium, produced by the alternate guſts of 
hope and fear that ſtill agitated his boſom ; for he was not 
vet without apprehenſion of being again diſappointed by 
{ome unlucky occurrence. 

He did not, however, fail to be punctual to the hour of 
his appointment, when the Jew told him, there would be 
no occaſion for viſiting the ambaſſador, becauſe Renaldo 
had been, the preceding day, recogniſed by one of the 
clerks who had been employed as a purveyor in the Impe- 


rial army; and who, knowing his family, confirmed every 


thing he had alleged. © After breakfaſt (continued this 
benevolent Ifraclite), I will give you an order upon my 
banker for five hundred pounds, that you may be enabled 
to appear at Vienna as the ſon and repreſentative of Count 
Melvil ; and you ſhall alſo be furniſhed with a letter of 
recommendation to a perſon of ſome influence at that 
court, whoſe friendſhip and conntenance may be of ſome 
ſervice to your ſuit : For I am now heartily engaged in 
your intereſt, in conſequence of the fair and unblemiſhed 
character which I find you have hitherto maintained.” 
The reader muſt appeal to his own heart, to acquire? 
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juſt idea of Renaldo's feelings, when every title of theſe 
promiſes was fulfilled, and the merchant refuſed to take 
one farthing by way of premium, contenting himſelf with 
the lender ſecurity of a perſonal bond. He was, in truth, 
overwhelmed with the obligation, and certainly diſpoſed 
to believe that his benefactor was ſomething more than 
human. As for Fathom, his ſentiments took a different 
turn; and he ſcrupled not to impute all this kindneſs to 
ſome deep-laid intereſted ſcheme, the ſcope of which he 
could not at preſent comprehend. | 
After the tumults of the young gentleman's joy had 
ſubſided, and he found himſelf eaſed of that burdenſome 
poverty under which he had groaned fo long, his thoughts, 
which before were diſſipated upon the various circumitan- 
ces of diſtreſs, began to collect themſelves in a body, and 
to reſume their deliberations upon a ſubject which they 
had been long accuſtomed to conſider z this was no other 
than the forlorn Monimia, whoſe idea now emerged in his 
boſom, being diſencumbered of one part of the load by 
which it had been depreſſed. He mentioned her name to 
Fathom with marks of the moſt melting compaſſion, de- 
plored her apoſtacy; and, while he proteſted that he had 
divorced her for ever from his heart, expreſſed an inclina- 
tion to ſee her once more before his departure, that he 
* in perſon exhort her to penitence and reformation. 
ur adventurer, who dreaded ſuch an interview as the 
infallible means of his own ruin, reſiſted the propoſal with 
the whole power of his elocution. He affirmed, that Re- 
naldo's deſire was a manifeſt proof that he ſtill retained 
part of the fatal poiſon which that enchantreſs had ſpread 
within his veins z and that the fight of her, ſoftened by 
his reproaches into tears and affected contrition, would 
diſpel his reſentment, diſable his manhood, and blow the 
embers of his former paſſion to ſuch a rage, as would hur- 
ry him on to a reconciliation, which would debaſe his ho- 
nour, and rum his future peace. In a word, Ferdinand 
deſcribed the danger that would attend the meeting in 
ſuch emphatic terms, that the Hungarian ſtarted with hor- 
ror at the picture which he drew, and in this particular 
conformed with the admonition of his friend. 
One hundred pounds of the Jew's money was immedi- 
ately appropriated for the payment of his moſt urgent 
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_ debts; the like ſum he preſented to his friend Fathom, 
with a ſolemn promiſe of ſharing with him whatever good 


fortune might await him in Germany : And though Mo- 
nimia had forfeited all title to his regard, ſo ill could he 
bear the proſpect of her diſtreſs, that he intruſted his dear 
companion with the half of what remained, to be expend. 
ed for her uſe, fully reſolving to ſcreen her from the ſhocks 


and temptations of want, as the circumſtances of his fu- 


ture fate would allow. - 

Fathom, far from oppoſing, applauded his generoſity 
with marks of extreme wonder and admiration, aſſuring 
him, that ſhe ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of his bounty im- 
mediately after his departure, he being unwilling to make 
her acquainted with her good fortune before that period, 
leſt, finding his affairs in a fair way of being retrieved, ſhe 
ſhould be baſe enough to worſhip his returning proſperity, 
and, by falſe profeſſions, and artful blandiſhments, ſeek to 
enſnare his heart anew. k 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Count Fathom unmaſks his battery; is repulſed ; and varies his opera- 
tions without effect. 


> Evesy neceſſary preparation being made, Renaldo, ac- 


companied by our adventurer, took the road to Dover, 
where he embarked in a packet boat for Calais, after hav- 
ing ſettled a correſpondence with his dear Ferdinand, from 
whom he did not part without tears. He had before ſo- 
licited him to be his fellow-traveller, that he might perion- 
ally enjoy the benefit of his converſation and ſuperior ſa- 
gacity z but theſe entreaties he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, on 
22 of his being determined to puſh * fortune in 
ngland, which he conſidered as his native country, and 
as the land in which (of all others) a man of merit has 
the beſt encouragement. Such were the reaſons he alleged 
for refuſing to attend his benefactor, who was himſelf 
eagerly defirous of attaining a ſettlement in the Iſland of 
Great Britain: But our hero's real motives for ſtaying were 
of a very different complexion.—The reader is already iu. 
I 
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formed of his aim upon the fair , orphan, which, at pre- 
ſent, was the chief ſpring of his conduct: He may alſo 
recollect ſuch paſſages of his life, as were ſufhcient to de- 
ter him from re- appearing at Preſburg or Vienna: But, 
beſides theſe reflections, he was detained by a full per- 
ſuaſion that Renaldo would ſink under the power and in- 
fluence of his antagoniſt, conſequently be rendered in- 
capable to provide for his friends; and that he himſelf, 
fraught with wiles and experience as he was, could nat 
fail to make himſelf amends for what he had ſuffered 
among a people equally rich and unthinking, | 
Mlelvil having embraced our adventurer, and with 2 
deep ſigh bid him take care of the unfortunate Monimia, 
committed himſelf to the ſea, and, by the aſſiſtance of a 
favourable gale, was, in four hours, ſafely landed on the 
French ſhore ; while Fathom took poſt-horſes for London, 
where he arrived that ſame night, and next day, in the 
forenoon, went to viſit the beauteous mourner, who had 
as yet received no intimation of Renaldo's departure or de- 
ſign. He found her in the attitude of writing a letter to 


her inconſtant lover, the contents of which the reader will 


be acquainted with in due time. Her countenance, not- 
withſtanding the veil of melancholy by which it was over- 
caſt, ſeemed altogether ſerene and compoſed ; ſhe was the 
picture of pious reſignation, and ſat like PATIENCE on a 
monument, ſmiling at grief. After having paid the com- 
pliment of the morning, Fathom begged pardon for hav- 
ing omitted to viſit her during three days, in which, he 
ſaid, his time had been wholly engroſſed in procuring a 
proper equipage for Count Melvil, who had at laſt bid an 
eternal adieu to the Iſland of Great Britain. 

At this information the hapleſs Monimia fell back in 
her chair, and continued ſome minutes in a ſwoon ; from 
which being recovered, © Excuſe me, Mr. Fathom (cried 
ſhe, with a deep ſigh); this, I hope, is the laſt agony I 
ſhall feel {rom my unhappy paſſion.” —Then wiping the 
tears from lier lovely eyes, the retrieved her tranquillity, 

and defired to know — what means Renaldo had been 

enabled to undertake his journey into the empire. Our 

hero, upon this occaſion, aſſumed the whole merit of hav- 

ing promoted the intereſt of his friend, by giving her to 

underſtand, that he, in conſequence of an unforeſeen 
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windfall, had defrayed the expence of the Count's equip. 
ment ; though he obſeryed, that it was not without re. 
luctance he ſaw Renaldo make a wrong uſe of his friend. 
ſhip. 

5 Although I was happy (proceeded this artful traitor) 
in being able to diſcharge my obligations to the houſe of 
Melvil, I could not help feeling the moſt ſenſible chagrin, 
when I ſaw my aſſiſtance rendered ſubſervient to the 
triumphs of the youth's baſeneſs and infidelity ; for he 
choſe, as the companion of his travels, the abandoned 
woman for whom he had forſaken the all- perfect Moni- 
mia, whoſe virtue and accompliſhments did not preſerve 
her ſacred from his ungrateful ſarcaſms and unmannerly 
ridicule. Believe me, Madam, I was ſo ſhocked at his 
converſation on that ſubject, and fo much incenſed at his 
want of delicacy, that my temper was ſcarce ſufficient for 
the ceremony of parting : And, now that my debt to his 
family is overpaid, I have ſolemnly renounced his corre- 
ſpondence. 

When ſhe heard that, inſtead of betraying the leaſt 
ſymptom of regret or compaſſion for her unhappy fate, the 

hdious youth had exulted over her fall, and even made 
her a ſubject for his mirth, the blood reviſited her faded 
cheeks, and reſentment reſtored to her eyes that poignancy 
which ſorrow had before overcome. Yet ſhe {corned to 
give ſpeech to her indignation z but, forcing a ſmile, 
„Why ſhould I repine (ſaid ſhe) at the mortifications of 
a life which I deſpiſe, and from which, I hope, Heaven 
ſpeedily will ſet me free !” 

Fathom, fired by her emotion, which had recalled all 
the graces of her beauty, exclaimed in a rapture, © Talk 
not ſo contemptuouſly of this life, which hath till a fund 
of happineſs in ſtore for the amiable, the divine Monimia. 
Though one admirer hath proved an apoſtate to his vows, 
your candour will not ſuffer you to condemn the whole 
ſex. Some there are, whoſe boſoms glow with paſſion 
equally pure, unalterable, and intenſe. For my own part, 
I have ſacrificed to a rigid punctilio of honour the deareſt 
ideas of my heart. I beheld your unrivalled charms, and 
deeply felt their power: Yet, while a poſſibility of Mel- 
viPs reformation remained, and while I was reſtrained by | 
my niggard fortune from making a tender worthy of your 
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acceptance, I combated with my inclinations, and bore 
without repining the pangs of hopeleſs love. But, now 
that my honour is ditengaged, and my fortune rendered 
independent, by the laſt will of a worthy nobleman, 
whoſe friendſhip I was favoured with in France, I pre- 
ſume to lay myſelf at the feet of the adorable Monimia, 
as the moſi faithful of admirers, whoſe happineſs or mi- 
ſery wholly depends upon her nod.- Believe me, Madam, 
theſe are not the profeſſions of idle gallantry—-I ſpeak 
the genuine, though imperfect, language of my heart: 
Words, even the moſt pathetic, cannot do juſtice to m 
love. I gaze upon your beauty with raviſhment ; but 
contemplate the graces of your ſoul with ſuch awful 
veneration, that I tremble while I approach you, as if my 
vows were addreſſed to ſome ſuperior being.“ 

During this declaration, which was pronounced in the 
moſt emphatic manner, Monimia was ſucceſhvely agitated 
with ſhame, anger, and grief; nevertheleſs, ſhe ſummoned 
her whole philoſophy to her-aid, and with a tranquil, 
though determined air, begged he would not diminiſh 
the obligations he had already conferred, by diſturbing 
with ſuch unſeaſonable addreſſes a r unhappy maid, 
who had detached all her thoughts from earthly objects, 
and waited impatiently for that diffolution which alone 
could put a period to her misfortunes. 

Fathom, imagining that theſe were no other than the 
ſuggeſtions of a temporary diſappointment and deſpond- 
ence, which it was his buſineſs to oppoſe with all his elo- 
quence and art, renewed his theme with redoubled ar- 
dour, and at laſt became ſo importunate in his deſires, that 
Monimia, provoked beyond the power of concealing her 
reſentment, ſaid, ſne was heartily ſorry to find herſelf un- 
der the neceſſity of telling him, that, in the midſt of her 
misfortunes, ſhe could not help remembering what ſhe had 
been. Then, riſing from her ſeat, with all the dignity of 
diſpleaſure, © Perhaps (added the) you have forgot who 
was the father of the once happy Monimia.” 

With theſe words ſhe retired into another chamber, 
leaving our adventurer confounded by the repulſe he had 
ſuſtained. Not that he was diſcouraged from proſecuting 
his aim : On the contrary, this rebuff ſeemed to add freſh 
vigour to his operations. He now thought it high time 
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to bring over Madam la Mer to his intereſt ; and, to fac;. 
litate her converſion, took an opportunity of bribing he 
with ſome inconſiderable preſents, after having amuſed 
her with a plauſible tale of his paſſion for Monimia, with 
whom ſhe undertook the office of his mediatrix, on the 
ſuppoſition that his intentions were honourable and high. 
ly advantageous to her lodger. ; 

She was, firſt of all, inveſted with the office of obtain- 
ing pardon for the offence he had given; and in this ne- 
| am ray? ſhe ſucceeded ſo well as to become an advocate 

or his ſuit : Accordingly, ſhe took all occaſions of mag- 
nifying his praite. His agreeable perſon was often the 
ſubject of her diſcourſe to the fair mourner : Her admi- 
ration dwelt upon his politeneſs, good ſenſe, and winning 
deportment : And ſhe every day retailed little ſtories cf 
his benevolence and greatneſs of ſoul. The defect in his 
birth ſhe repreſented as a circumſtance altogether foreign 
from the conſideration of his merit; eſpecially in a nation 
where ſuch diſtinctions are as little reſpected as they will 
be in a future ſtate. She mentioned ſeveral perſons of 
note, who baſked in the ſunſhine of power and fortune, 
without having enjoyed the leaſt hereditary aſſiſtance from 
their forefathers. One, ſhe ſaid, ſprung from the loins 
of an obſcure attorney, another was the grandſon of a va- 
let de chambre, a third was the iſſue of an accountant, 
and a fourth the offspring of a woollen-draper : All theſe 
were the children of their own good works, and had raiſed 
themſelves upon their perſonal virtues and addreſs : a foun- 
dation certainly more ſolid and honourable than a vague 
inheritance derived from anceſtors, in whoſe deſerts they 
could not be ſuppoſed to have bore the leaſt ſhare. 

Monimia liſtened to all theſe arguments with great pa- 
tience and affability, though ſhe at once dived into tlic 
ſource from which all ſuch inſinuations flowed : She join- 
ed in the commendations of Fathom, and owned herſelf 
a particular inſtance of that benevolence which the old 
lady had ſo juſtly extolled; but, once for all, to prevent 
the ſupplication which Madam la Mer was about to make, 
ſhe ſolemnly proteſted, that her heart was altogether ſhut 
againſt any other earthly engagement; and that her 
thoughts were altogether employed upon her eternal fal- 
vation. 
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The aſſiduous landlady, perceiving the ſteadineſs of her 
diſpoſition, thought proper to alter her method of pro- 
ceeding, and for the preſent ſuſpended that theme by 
which ſhe found her fair lodger diſobliged. Reſolved to 
reconcile Monimia to life, before ſhe would again recom- 
mend Ferdinand to her love, ſhe endeavoured to amuſe 
her imagination, by. recounting the occaſional incidents of 
the day, hoping gradually to decoy her attention to thoſe 
ſublunary objects from which it had been induſtriouſſy 
weaned : She ſeaſoned her converſation with agreeable 
ſallies; enlarged upon the different ſcenes of pleaſure and 
diverſion appertaining to this great metropolis ; practiſed 
upon her palate with the delicacies of eating ; endeavour- 
ed to ſhake her temperance with repeated proffers and re- 
commendations of certain cordials and reſtoratives which 
ſhe alleged were neceſſary for the recovery of her health; 
and preſſed her to make little excurſions into the fields 
that ſkirt the town, for the benefit of air and exercile. 

While this auxiliary plied the diſconfolate Monimia on 
one hand, Fathom was not remiſs on the other: He now 
ſeemed to have ſacrificed his paſſion to her quiet; his diſ- 
courſe turned upon more indifferent ſubjects; he- en- 
deavoured to diſpel her melancholy with arguments drawn 
from philoſophy and religion: On ſome occaſions, he diſ- 
played all his fund of good humour, with a view to be- 
guile her ſorrow 3 he importuned her to give him the 
pleaſure of *ſquiring her to ſome place of innocent enter- 
tainment; and, finally, inſiſted upon her accepting a pe- 
cuniary reinforcement to her finances, which he knew to 
be in a moſt conſumptive condition, | 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Monimia's honour is protected by the iuterpoſition of Heaven, 


Wrrs that complacency and fortitude which were pe- 
culiar to herſelf, this hapleſs ftranger reſiſted all thoſe 
artful temptations, Her ſuſtenance was barely ſuch as 
exempted her from the guilt of being acceſlory to her own 
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death ; her drink was the ſimple element : She encourag- 
ed no diſcourſe but that en turned upon the concerns 
of her immortal part; ſhe never went abroad, except in 
viſits to a French chapel in the neighbourhood; ſhe re- 
fuſed the proffered aſſiſtance of our adventurer with equal 
obſtinacy and politeneſs, and with pleaſure ſaw herſelf 
waſting towards that period of mortality which was the N 
conſummation of her wiſn. Vet her charms, far from 
melting away with her conſtitution, ſeemed to triumph J 
over the decays of nature: Her ſhape and features ſtill re- 4 
tained that harmony for which they had always been di- 5 
ſtinguiſned: A mixture of majeſty and ſweetneſs diffuſed 
itſelf in her looks, and her feebleneſs added to that ſoft 
and feminine grace which attracts the ſympathy, and 
engages the protection of every humane beholder. The 
aſſociates, thus baffled in their attempts to excite her ideas ; 
of pleaſure, again ſhifted their plan, and reſolved to at- 
tack this forlorn beauty on the fide of fear and mortitica- | 
tion. | 
Our adventurer became leſs frequent in his viſits, and $ 
more indifferent in his language and deportment; while 
Madam la Mer gradually relaxed in that complacency and 
reſpect with which ſhe had hitherto behaved towards her 
fair lodger. She even began to drop hints of diſapproba- 
4 tion and reproach againſt this pattern of innocence and ; 
45 beauty, and at length grew bold enough to tell her, that 1 
ö | her misfortunes could be attributed to nothing but her 0 
own obſtinacy and pride; that ſhe had been at great pains 2 
; to diſoblige the only perſon who was able and willing to 3 
| 7 raiſe her above dependence; and that, if his protection 
ihould be withdrawn, ſhe muſt be expoſed to the utmoſt 
extremity of diſtreſs. . 
Theſe inſinuations, inſtead of producing the deſired ef- 
fect, inflamed the indignation of Monimia, who, in a 
moſt dignified ſtyle of rebuke, chid her for her indelicacy 
and preſumption, obſerving, that ſhe could have no title 
to take ſuch freedoms with lodgers, whoſe punctuality and 
Ns deportment left her no room to complain. Not- 
ithſtanding this animated reply, ſhe underwent the molt 
deplorable anguiſh, when ſhe reflected upon the inſolence 
of this woman, from whoſe barbarity ſhe had no reſource; 
and ſeeing no other poſſibility of redreſs than that of ap- 
2 | 
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pealing to the good offices of Fathom, the conquered her 
reluctance ſo far, as to complain to him of Madam la 
Mer's OP 

Pleaſed with this application, he gave her to under- 
ſtand, with very little ceremony or preamble, that it 
wholly depended upon herſelf whether ſhe ſhould conti- 
nue to be wretched, or be delivered at once from all her 
cares and perplexity; that, notwithſtanding the diſdain 
with which ſhe had treated his addreſſes, he was {till 
ready to lay himſelf and his fortune at her feet; and that, 
if ſhe ſhould again reject the diſintereſted propoſal, the 
whole world and her own conſcience would charge upon 
herſelf whatever calamities ſhe might be ſubjected to in 
the ſequel. Interpreting into a favourable heſitation her 
filence, which was the reſult of wrath and amazement, 
he proceeded to throw himſelf at her feet, and utter a 
romantic rhapſody, in the courſe of which, laying «t:de 
all that reſtraint which he had hitherto preſerved, he ſciz- 
ed her delicate hand, and preſſed it to his lips; nay, fo 
far did he forget himſelf on this occaſion, that he caught 
the fair creature in his arms, and rudely raviſhed a kiſs 
from thoſe lips which he 'had before contemplated with 
the moſt diſtant reverence of deſire. 

Having thus broken down the fences of decorum, and 
being heated with tranſport, he, in all probability, would 
have acted the part of young Tarquin, and violated by 
force that ſacred ſhrine of honour, beauty, and unble- 
miſhed truth, had not the wrath kindled by ſuch an un- 
expected outrage, inſpired her with n and ſpirits 
ſufficient to protect her virtue, and intimidate the ruſſian 
who could offer violence to ſuch perfection. She broke 
from his deteſted embrace with ſurpriſing agility, and 
called aloud to her landlady for aſſiſtance; but that diſ- 
creet matron was reſolved to hear nothing, and Fathom's 
appetite being whetted to a moſt brutal degree of eager- 
neſs, (Madam (ſaid he), all oppoſition" is vain : What 
you have refuſed to my entreaties, you thall yield to my 
power; and I am determined to force you to your own 
advantage.” | 

So ſaying, he fprung towards her, with the moſt ſavage 
and impious intent, when this amiable heroine ſnatching 
up his ſword, which lay upon a by-table, and unſheath- 
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ing it inſtantaneouſly, preſented the point to his breaſt, 

and, while her eyes glanced with intolerable keenneſs, 

« Villain ! (cried ſhe) the ſpirit of my father animates 

my boſom, and the vegeance of Heaven ſhall not be 

fruſtrated.” He was not ſo much affected by his bodily 

danger, as awe-ſtruck at the manner of her addreſs, and 

the appearance of her aſpect, which ſeemed to ſhine with 

ſomething ſupernatural, and actually diſordered his whole 

faculties, inſomuch that he retreated without attempting 

to make the leaſt reply; and the, having ſecured the door 

after his departure, ſat down to ponder upon this ſhock- 

ing event. 

Words are wanting to deſcribe the accumulated horror; 

that took poſſeſſion of her mind, when ſhe thus beheld al! 

her preſaging fears realized, and found herſelf at the 

mercy of two wretches, who had now pulled off the maſk, 

after having loſt all ſentiments of humanity. Common 

affliction was an agreeable reverie to what ſhe ſuffered, 

deprived of her parents, exiled from her friends and 

country, reduced to the brink of wanting the moſt indiſ- 

penſable neceſſaries of life, in a foreign land, where fhe 

knew not one perſon to whoſe protection ſhe could have 

recourſe, from the inexpreſſible woes that environed her 

She complained to Heaven that her life was protracted, {$# 

for the augmentation of that miſery which was already too 

ſevere to be endured ; for ſhe ſhuddered at the proſpec 

of being utterly abandoned in the laſt ſtage of mortality, 
=» Without one friend to cloſe her eyes, or do the laſt office 
of humanity to her breathleſs corſe. Theſe were dread- 
ful reflections to a young lady who had been born to at- 
fluence and ſplendour, trained up in all the elegance ©! 
education, by nature fraught with that ſenſibility which 
refines the ſentiment and taſte, and ſo tenderly cheriſhec 
by her indulgent parents, that they ſuffered not the wi. 
of Heaven to viſit her face too roughly. 

Having paſſed the night in ſuch agony, ſhe roſe at da) N 
break, and, hearing the chapel bell toll for morning pra: 
ers, reſolved to go to this place of worſhip, in order t0 iy 
implore the aſſiſtance of Heaven: She no ſooner opened 
her chamber door, with this intent, than ſhe was met b) A 
: har la Mer, who, after having profeſſed her concen- ot 

or what had happened over night, and imputed Mr. Fa 
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thom's rudeneſs to the ſpirit of intoxication, by which ſhe 
had never before ſeen him poſſeſſed, the endeavoured to 
diſſuade Monimia from her purpoſe, by obſerving, that 
her health would be prejudiced by the cold morning air; 
but finding her determined, ſhe inſiſted upon accompany- 
ing her to chapel, on pretence of reſpect, though, in rea- 
lity, with a view to prevent the eſcape of her beauteous 
lodger. 'Thus attended, the hapleſs mourner entered the 
place, and, according to the laudable hoſpitality of Eng- 
land, which is the only country in Chriſtendom where a 
ſtranger is not made welcome to the houſe of God, this 
amiable creature, emaciated and enfeebled as ſhe was, 
muſt have ſtood in a common paſſage during the whole 
ſervice, had not ſhe been perceived by a humane gentle- 
woman, who, ſtruck with her beauty and dignified air, 
and melted with ſympathy at the ineffable ſorrow which 
wag viſible in her countenance, opened the pew in which 
the ſat, and accommodated Monimia and her attendant :. 
If ſhe was captivated by her firſt appearance, ſhe was not 
leſs affected by the deportment of her fair gueſt, which 
was the pattern of genuine devotion. 

In a word, this good lady, who was a merchant's wi- 
dow in opulent circumſtances, was inflamed with a long- 
ing defire to know and befriend the amiable ſtranger, who, 
after ſervice, turning about to thank her for her civility, 
Madam Clement, with that frankneſs which is the reſult 
of true benevolence, told her, ſhe was too much prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in her favour to let ſlip this opportunity of craving 
her acquaintance, and of «<xpreſling her inclination to al- 
leviate (if poſſible) that affliction which was manifeſt in 
her looks. 

Monimia, overwhelmed with gratitude and ſurpriſe at 
this unexpected addreſs, gazed upon the lady in ſilence, 
and when ſhe repeated her tenders of ſervice, could make 
no other reply to her goodneſs, than by burſting into a 
tlood of tears: This was a ſpecies of eloquence which 
did not paſs unregarded by Madam Clement, who, while 
her own eyes were bedewed with the drops of ſympathy 
and compaſſion, took the lovely orphan by the hand, and 
led her, without further ceremony, to her own coach, 
that ſtood waiting at the door, whither they were follow- 
ed by Mrs. la Mer, who was ſo much confounded at the | 
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adventure, that ſhe made no objections to the propoſal 
of the lady, who handed her lodger into the carriage ; but 
retired, with all poſſible deſpatch, to make Fathom ac- 
quainted with this unforeſeen event. 
| Meanwhile the agitation of Monimia, at this providen- 
bY tial deliverance, was ſuch as had well nigh deſtroyed her 
7 tender frame: The blood fluſhed and forſook her cheeks 
| by turns; ſhe trembled from head to foot, notwithſtand- 
5 ing the conſolatory aſſurances of Madam Clement, and, 
| without being able to utter one word, was conducted to 
I's the houſe of that kind benefactreſs, where the violence ; 
kd of her tranſports overpowered her conſtitution, and ſhe | 
funk down upon a couch in a ſwoon, from which ſhe was 
not eaſily recovered. This affecting circumſtance aug- 
mented the pity, and intereſted the curioſity of Madam 
Clement, who concluded there was ſomething very extra- 


| 4 ordinary in the caſe of the ſtranger, to produce theſe ago- 
73 nies; and grew impatient to hear the particulars of her Nt 
f 14 ſtory. 1 
$4 Monimia no ſooner retrieved the uſe of her faculties, 
14 than looking around, and obſerving with what humane 


1 concern her new hoſteſs was employed in effecting her 
T1 recovery, © Is this (ſaid ſhe) a flattering illuſion of the 
4 brain? or am I really under the protection of ſome bene- 
ficent being, whom Heaven hath inſpired with generoſity 
| to reſcue an hapleſs ſtranger from the moſt forlorn ſtate 
45 of miſery and woe ?” Her voice was at all times raviſh- 
: ingly ſweet z and this exclamation was pronounced with 
_ ſuch pathetic fervour, that Madam Clement claſped her 
%} — in her arms, and, kiſſing her with all the eagerneſs of 
4 maternal affeCtion, 4 Yes (cried ſhe), fair creature, Hea- 
9 ven hath beſtowed upon me an heart to compaſſionate, 
and power, I hope, to lighten the burden of your ſor- 
rows.“ | 

She then prevailed upon her to take ſome nouriſhment, 
and afterwards to recount the particulars of her fate; a 
taſk ſhe performed with ſuch accuracy and candour, that 
Madam Clement, far from ſuſpecting her ſincerity, ſaw £ 
truth and conviction in every circumſtance of her tale; 7 
and, having condoled her misfortunes, entreated her to 
forget them, or at leaſt look upon herſelf as one ſhelter- z 
ed under the care and tuition of a perſon whoſe ſtudy it Fi 
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would be to ſupply her want of natural parents. This 
would have been an happy viciſſitude of fortune, had it 
not arrived too late; but ſuch a ſud:len and unlooked- for 
tranſition, not only diſordered the faculties of poor Mo- 
nimia's, mind, but alſo overpowered the organs of her 
body, already fatigu-d and enfcebled by the diit-2i1:3 ſhe 
had undergone ; ſo that ſhe was taken ill of a fever that 
ſame night, and became delirious before morning, when 
a phyſician was called to her aſſiitance. | 

While this gentleman was in the houſe, Madam Cle— 
ment was viſited by Fathom, who, after having complain- 
ed, in the moſt inſinuating manner, that the had encou- 
raged his wife to abandon her duty, told her a plauſible 
ſtory of his firſt acquaintance with Monimia, and his 
marriage at the Fleet, which, he ſid, he was ready to 
prove by the evidence of the clergyman who joined them, 
and that of Mrs. la Mer, who was preſcnt at the cere- 
mony. The good lady, although a little ſtaggered at the 
genteel appearance and engaging addreſs of this ſtranger, 
could not prevail upon herſelſ to believe that ſhe had been 
impoſed upon by her fair lodger, who by this time had 
given too convincing a proof of her ſincerity ; neverthe- 
leſs, in order to prevent any diſpute that might be preju- 
dicial to the health or recovery of Monimia, the gave him 
to underſtand, that ſhe would not at preſent enter upon 
the merits of the cauſe, but only aſſure him, that the 
young lady was actually bereft of her ſenſcs, and in im- 
minent danger of her life; for the truth of which afſcr- 
tions ſhe would appeal to his own obſervation, and the 
opinion of the phyſician, who was then employed in writ- 
ing a preſcription for the cure of her diſcale. 

So ſaying, ſhe conducted him into the chamber, where 
he beheld the hapleſs virgin itretched upon a ſick bed, 
py under the violence of a Gdiitempcr too mighty tor 

er weakly frame, her hair diſhevelled, and diſcompoſure 
in her looks; all the roles of her youth were: faded, yet 
all the graces of her beauty were not fled : She retaiued 
that ſweetneſs and ſymmetry, which death ufelf could 
not deſtroy ; and though her diſcourſe was incoherent, 
her voice was ſtill muſical, reſembling thoſe feathered 
ſongſters who warble their native wood-notes wild. 


Fathom, as upon all other occaſions, ſo on this, did 
Vol. IV. | 
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behave like an inimitable actor; he ran to the bed-ſide, 
with all the trepidation of a diſtracted lover; he fell up- 
on his knees, and, while the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
imprinted a thouſand kiſſes on the ſoft hand of Monimia, 
who regarding him with a lack luſtre and undiſtinguiſh- 
ing eye, Alas ! Renaldo (ſaid ſhe), we were born to be 
unhappy.” © Would to Heaven |! (cried Ferdinand, in a 

* of grief) the wretch Renaldo had never been 
born ! that is the villain who ſeduced the affection of this 
unfortunate woman. I admitted the traitor into my friend- 
{hip and confidence, relieved him in his neceſſities ; and, 
like the ungrateful viper, he hath ſtung the very boſom 
that cheriſhed him in his diſtreſs.” Then he proceeded 
to inform Madam Clement how he had delivered that 
ſame Renaldo from priſon, maintained him afterwards at 
a great expence, and at length furniſhed him with a ſum 
of money and proper credentials to ſupport his intereſt at 
the Court of Vienna. . 

Having finiſhed this detail, he aſked the phyſician's 
ſentiments of his wife's diſtemper, and being told that 
her life was in extreme jeopardy, 'begged he would uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours in her behalf, and even made him 
a tender of an extraordinary fee, which was refuſed ; He 
alſo thanked Madam Clement for her charity and bene- 
volence towards a ſtranger, and took his leave with many 
polite profeſſions of gratitude and efteem. He had no 
ſooner quitted the houſe, than the phyſician, who was a 
humane man, and a foreigner, began to caution the lady 

againſt his inſinuations, obſerving, that ſome circumſtances 
of the ſtory concerning Renaldo, were, to his particular 
knowledge, contrary to truth; for that he himſelf had 
been applied to for letters of recommendation, in behalf 

of Count Melvil, by a Jew merchant of his acquaintance, 
who had ſupplied the young gentleman with money ſuffi- 
cient for his occaſions, in conſequence of a minute in- 
quiry he had made into the character of Renaldo, wh» 
was, by all reports, a youth of ſtrict honour and untaint- 
ed morals. | 

Madam Clement, thus cautioned, entered into delibe- 
ration with her own thoughts, and comparing the parti- 
culars of this account with thoſe of Monimia's own ſtory, 


ſhe concluded that Fathom was the very traitor he hin- 


I 
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ſelf had deſcribed; and that he had, by abuſing the con- 
fidence of both, effected a fatal breach between two in- 
nocent and deſerving lovers. She accordingly looked up- 
on him with horror and deteſtation ; but nevertheleſs re- 
ſolved to treat him with civility in the mean time, that 
the poor young lady might not be diſturbed in her laſt 
moments; for ſhe had now loſt all hopes of her recovery. 
Yet the fever abated, and in two days ſhe retrieved the 
uſe of her reaſon : Though the diſtemper had affected 
her lungs, and the was in all appearance doomed to linger 
a few weeks longer, in a conſumption. 

Fathom was punctual in his viſitation, though never 
admitted into her preſence after the delirium vaniſhed ; 
and he had the opportunity of ſeeing her conveyed in a 
chariot to Kenſington Gravel Pits, a place which may be 
termed the laſt ſtage of many a mortal peregrination. 
He now implicitly believed that death would in a few 
days baffle all his deſigns upon the unfortunate Monimia; 
and foreſeeing, that, as he had owned himſelt her huſ- 
band, he might be obliged to defray the expence incurred 
by her ſickneſs and burial, he very prudently intermitted 
in his viſits, and had recourſe to the intelligence of his 
auxiliary. | 

As for Monimia, ſhe approached the goal of life; not 
ſimply with reſignation, but with rapture : She enjoyed 
in tranquillity the converſation of her kind benefactreſs, 
who never ſtirred from her apartment; the was bleſſed 
with the ſpiritual conſolation of a worthy clergyman, 
who removed all her religious ſcruples; and ſhe congra- 
tulated herſelf on the near proſpect of that land of peace 
where ſorrow is not known. 

At length Mrs. la Mer gave notice to our adventurer 
of this amiable young lady's deceaſe, and the time fixed 
for the interment : Upon which theſe two virtuous aflo- 
ciates took poſſeſſion of a place, from whence they could, 
unperceived, behold the funeral. He muſt have a hard 
heart, who, without an emotion of pity, can ſee the laſt 
offices performed to a young creature cut off in the 
flower of youth and beauty, even though he knows not 
her name, and is an utter ſtranger to her virtues. How 
callous then muſt the ſoul of that wretch have been, who, 


without a ſymptom of remorſe or concern, ſaw the ſable 
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herſe adorned with white plumes, as emblems of Moni. 
mia's purity, paſs before him, while her incomparable 


merit ſtood full in his remembrance, and he knew him- 


ſelf the wicked cauſe of her untimely fate 

Perfidious wretch ! thy crimes turn out ſo atrocious, 
that I half repent me of having undertaken to record thy 
memoirs z yet ſuch monſters ought to be exhibited to 
public view, that mankind may be upon their guard againſt 


impoſture; that the world may ſee how fraud is apt to 


overſhoot itſelf; and that, as virtue, though it may ſuf- 
fer for a while, will triumph in the end, ſo iniquity, 
though it may proſper for a ſeaſon, will at laſt be over- 
taken by that puniſhment and diſgrace which are its due, 


— wm. 


CHAPTER L. 


= 
Fathom ſhifts the ſcene, and appears in a new character. 


F ATHOM's expectations, with reſpeCt to the fair orphan, 
having thus proved abortive, he loſt no time in bewailing 
his miſcarriage, but h:d immediate recourſe to other 
means of improving his ſmall fortune, which, at this pe- 
riod, amounted to near two hundred pounds. Whatever 
inclination he had to reſume the character he had for- 
merly bore in the polite world, he durſt not venture to 
launch out again into the expence neceſſary to maintain 
that ſtation, becauſe his former reſources were now ftop- 
ped, and all the people of faſhion by this time convinced 
of his being a needy adventurer. Nevertheleſs, he reſolv- 
ed to ſound the ſentiments of his old friends at a diſtance, 
and judge, from the reception he ſhould meet with, how 


far he might preſume upon their countenance and favour: 


For he rightly ſuppoſed, that, if he could in any ſhape 
contribute to their intereſt or amuſement, they would 
eaſily forgive his former pretenſions to quality, arrogant 
as they were, and ſtill entertain him on the footing of a 
neceſſary acquaintance. 

With this view, he one day preſented himſelf at court 
in a very gay ſuit of clothes, and bowed, at a diſtance, 
to many of his old faſhionable friends of both ſexes, nat 
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one of whom favoured him with any other notice, than 
that of a quarter curt'ſy, or ſlight inclination of the head: 
For, by this time, the few that remembered him knew 
from what retirement he now emerged, and avoided him 
accordingly as the jail infection: But the greater part of 
thoſe who had cultivated him in the zenith of his fortune 
were now utter ſtrangers to his perſon, which they had 
actually forgot, amidſt the ſucceſſion of novelties that 
ſurrounded them; or, if they did recollect his name, it 
was remembered as an old fathion which had been many 
months out of date. | * 

Notwithſtanding theſe mortifying diſcouragements, our 
hero, that ſame evening, effected a lodgement in a cer- 
tain gaming-houſe not far from St. James's; and, as he 
played pretty high, and made a parade of his ready mo- 
ney, he was ſoon recognized by divers perſons of conſe- 
quence, who cordially welcomed him to England, on 
pretence of believing he had been abroad, and with great 
complacency repeated their former profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip. Though this was a certain way of retaining the 
favour of thoſe worthies, while his finances continued to 
flouriſh, and his payments were prompt, he knew the 
weakneſs of his funds too well, to think they could bear 
the viciſſitudes of play; and the remembrance of the two 
Britiſh knights who had ſpoiled him at Paris, hung over 
his imagination with the moſt frightful preſages: Beſides, _ 
he perceived that gaming was now managed in ſuch a 
manner, as rendered ſkill and dexterity of no advantage: 
For the ſpirit of play having overſpread the land, like a 
peſtilence, raged to ſuch a degree of madneſs and deſ- 
peration, that the unhappy people who were infected, 
laid aſide all thoughts of amuſement, economy, or cau- 
tion, and riſked their fortunes upon iſſues equally extra- 
vagant, childiſh, and abſurd. | 

The whole myſtery of the art was reduced to the 
ſimple exerciſe of toſſing up a guinea, and the luſt of 
laying wagers, which they indulged to a ſurpriſing pitch 
ot ridiculous intemperance. In one corner of the room 
might be heard a pair of lordlings running their grand- 
mothers againſt each other, that is, betting ſums on the 
longeſt liver; in another the ſucceſs of the wager de- 
pended upon the ſex of the landlady's next child ; and 
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one of the waiters happening to drop down in an apo. 
plectic fit, a certain noble peer exclaimed, Dead for 2 
thouſand pounds.” The challenge was immediately ac. 

ed; and when the maſter of the houſe ſent for a ſur. 
geon to attempt the cure, the nobleman who ſet the price 
upon the patient's. head, inſiſted upon his being left to 
the efforts of nature alone, otherwiſe the wager ſhould be 
void : Nay, when the landlord harped upon the loſs he 
ſhould ſuſtain by the death of a truſty ſervant, his lord- 
ſhip obviated the objection, by deſiring that the fellow 
might be charged in the bill. 

In ſhort, the rage of gaming ſeemed to have devoured 
all their other faculties, and to have equalled the raſh en- 
thuſiaſm of the inhabitants of Malacca in the Eaſt In- 
dies, who are ſo poſſeſſed with that pernicious ſpirit, that 
they ſacrifice to it not only their fortunes, but alſo their 
wives and children; and then letting their hair down up- 
on their ſhoulders, in imitation of the ancient Lacede- 
monians when they devoted themſelves to death, thoſe 
wretches unſheath their daggers, and murder every liv- 
ing creature in their way. , In this, however, they differ 
from the gameſters of our country, who never find their 
ſenſes, until they have loſt their fortunes, and beggared 
their families; whereas the Malayſe never run a much, 
but in conſequence of miſery and deſpair. 

Such are the amuſements, or rather ſuch is the conti- 
nual employment of thoſe hopeful youths who are deſ- 
tined by birth to be the judges of our property, and pil. 
lars of our conſtitution : Such are the heirs and repre- 
ſentatives of thoſe patriots who planned, and theſe heroc: 
who maintained, the laws and freedom of their country; 
who were the patrons of merit, the fathers of the poor, 
the terror of vice and immorality, and at once the or- 
naments and ſupport of an happy nation. 

Our adventurer conſidered all theſe circumſtances wit! 
his wonted ſagacity, and ſeeing upon what precarious 
footing he = ſtand, ſhould he rank himſelf with fuct: 
ſociety, he wiſely came to the reſolution of deſcending 
one ſtep in the degrees of life, and of taking upon hin 
the title of phyſician, under which he did not deſpair 0! 
inſinuating himſelf into the pockets of his patients, and 
into the ſecrets of private families, ſo as to acquire a com- 
fortable ſhare of practice, or captivate the heart of fone 
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heireſs or rich widow, whoſe fortune would at once ren- 
der him independent and happy. 

After this determination, his next care was to concert 
meaſures for his firſt appearance in this new character 
well knowing, that the ſucceſs of a phyſician, in a great 
meaſure, depends upon the external equipage in which 
he firit declares himſelf an adept in the healing art. He 
firſt of all procured a few books on the ſubject of medi- 
cine, which he ſtudied with great attention during the 
remaining part of the winter and ſpring, and repaired to 
Tunbridge with the firſt of the ſeaſon, where he appear- 
ed in the uniform of Zſculapius, namely, a plain uit, 
full trimmed, with a voluminous tie periwig ; believing, 
that, in this place, he might glide as it were, impercep- 
tibly into the functions of his new employment, and gra- 
dually accuſtom himſelf to the method and form of pre- 
ſcription. 


A man ſo well known in the gay world could not be | 


ſuppoſed to effect ſuch a transformation without being 
obſerved ; and therefore, in order to anticipate the cen- 
{ure and ridicule of thoſe who might be tempted to make 
themſelves merry at his expence, he, on his arrival at the 
wells, repaired to the ſhop of an apothecary, and calling 
for pen, ink, and paper, wrote a preſcription, which he 
defired might be immediately made up. While this was 
doing by the ſervant, he was invited into a parlour by the 
maſter, with whom he entered into converſation touching 
the properties of the Tunbridge water, which ſeemed to 
have been his particular ſtudy ; and indeed he had peruſ- 
ed Rouzee's treatiſe on that ſubje& with indefatigable aſ- 
ſiduity. From this theme, he made digreſſions into other 
parts of medicine, upon which he ſpoke with ſuch plau- 
ſible elocution, that the apothecary, whoſe knowledge in 
that art was not very profound, looked upon him as a 
phyſician of great learning and experience, and hinted a 
deſire of knowing his name and ſituation. 

Fathom accordingly gave him to underſtand, that he 
had ſtudied phyſic, and had taken his degrees at Padua, 
rather for his amuſement, than with any view of exer- 
eiſing medicine, as he then could not poſſibly foreſee the 
misfortunes which had ſince happened to his family, and 
by which he was now compelled to have recourle to a 
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rofeſſion that was very much beneath the expectations of 
his birth. Yet he bore his diſappointments with reſigna- 
tion, and even good humour, and bleſſed his ſtars for 
having inclined him to the ſtudy of any branch of know- 
ledge by which he might be enabled to laugh at the viciſ- 
ſitudes of fortune. He then obſerved, that he had prac- 
tiſed with ſome applauſe at the hot well near Briſtol, be- 
fore he thought he ſhould be ever reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of taking a fee; and that, in all probability, his me- 
tamorphoſis, when known, would furniſh matter of ſur- 
priſe and merriment to ſome of his old acquaintance. 
The apothecary was equally ſtruck with his polite ad- 
dreſs, and pleaſed with his agreeable diſcourſe : He con- 
ſoled him for the misfortunes of his family, by aſſuring 
him, that in England nothing could be more honourable, 
or indeed profitable, than the character of a phyſician, 
provided he could once wriggle himſelf into practice; 
and infinuated, that, although he was reſtricted by cer- 
tain engagements with other perſons of the faculty, he 
ſhould be glad of an opportunity to ſhow his regard for 
Doctor Fathom. This was a very effectual method which 
our hero took to intimate his new character to the public. 
By the induſtry and communicative diſpoſition of the apo- 
thecary, it was circulated in half a day through every fa- 
mily in the place; and, next morning, when Ferdinand 
appeared, the company forthwith aflembled in ſeparate 
groups, and from each knot he heard his name never- 
berated in a whiſper, 

Having thus announced himſelf to all whom it might 
concern, and allowed the ladies two days to diſcuſs the 
merit of his transfguration, together with the novelty of 
the caſe, he ventured to ſalute, at a diſtance, a lady and 
her daughter, who had been his patients at the hot well; 
and, although they honoured his bow with the return ot 
a ſlight curt'ſy, they gave him not the leaſt encourage- 
ment to make a nearer approach. Notwithſtanding this 
rebuff, he concluded, that, ſhould the health of either 
come in queſtion, they would renew their application to 
his ſkill, and what was refuſed by their pride would be 
granted by their apprehenſion. Here, however, he hap- 
pened to be miſtaken in his conjecture. LIES 
' The young lady being ſeized with a violent headach 
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and palpitation, her mother deſired the apothecary to re- 
commend a phyfi.ian z and the perſon with whom he was 
contracted being at that time abſent, he propoſed Doctor 
Fathom as a man of great ability and diſcretion : But the 
good lady rejected the propoſal with diſdain, becauſe ſhe 
had formerly known him in the character of a count— 
though that very character was the chief reaſon that had 
then induced her to crave his advice. 

Such is the caprice of the world in general, that what- 
ever bears the face of novelty captivates, or rather be- 
witches, the imagination, and contounds the ideas of rea- 
ſon and common ſenſe. If, for example, a ſcullion, from 
the clinking of pewter, {hall conceive a taſte for the clink- 
ing of rhyme, and make ſhift to bring together twenty 
ſyllibles, ſo as that the tenth and laſt ſhall have the like 
ending, the compoſition is immediately extolled as a mi- 
racle; and what appeals to the admiration is not the wit, 
the elegance, or poetry of the work, but the uncultivated 
talent and humble ſtation of the author. A reader does 
not exclaim, . What a delicate ſentiment ! what a beau- 
tiful ſimile] what eaſy and muſical verſification l“ but 
cries in rapture, “ Heaven's] what a prodigy! a poet 
from the ſcullery | a muſe in livery! or, Apollo with a 
trowel l' — The public is aſtoniſhed into liberality —the 
ſcullion eats from thoſe trenchers he ſcoured before—the 
footman is admitted into the coach behind which he was 
wont to ſtand—and the bricklayer, inſtead of plaſtering 
walls, bedaubs his z/luftrious partner with the mortar of his 
Praiſe. Thus, lifted into an higher ſphere, their talents 
receive cultivation; they become profeſſed bards, and 
though their ſubſequent works bear evident marks of im- 
222 they are neglected among the reſt of their 

rethren, becauſe that novelty, which recommended them 
in the beginning, no longer remains. 

So it fared with our adventurer in his new occupation. 
There was ſomething ſo extraordinary in a nobleman's 
underſtanding medicine, and ſo uncommon in a phyſi- 
cian's preſcribing gratis, that the curioſity and admiration 
of the company at Briſtol were engaged, and they follow- 
ed his advice, as the direction of ſome ſupernatural intel- 
ligence : But, now that he profeſſed himſelf one of the 
faculty, and might be ſuppoſed to have refreſhed his me- 
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mory, and reinforced his knowledge for the occaſion, he 
was as much overlooked as any other phyſician unſupport- 
ed by intereſt or cabal; or, at leaſt, the notice he attraQ- 
ed was not at all to the advantage of his character, be- 
cauſe it wholly ay ce yo the decline of his fortune, which 
is a never-failing fund of diſgrace. 
Theſe mortifications did not overcome the patience and 
2228 of Fathom, who foreſaw, that the ſoothing 
and of time would caſt a veil of oblivion over thoſe 
ſcenes which were remembered to his prejudice; and 
that, in the mean time, though he was excluded from the 
private parties of the fair ſex, in which his main hope of 
ſucceſs was placed, he ſhould be able to infinuate himſelf 
into ſome degree of favour and practice among the male 
wp 3 and ſome lucky cure, properly diſplayed, might 
the means of propagating his fame, and baniſhing that 
reſerve which at preſent interfered with his purpoſe. Ac- 
cordingly, it was not Jong befpre he found means to break 
that ſpell of univerſal prejudice that hedged him in. At 
the ordinary which he frequented, his polite carriage, fa- 
cetious remarks, and agreeable ſtories, ſoon conciliat- 
ed the regard of his fellow gueſts, among whom he 
ſometimes rallied his own transformation with ſingular 
good humour and ſucceſs: He was even witty upon his 
want of employment, and uſed to obſerve, that a phyſi- 
cian without practice had one comfort to which his bre- 
thren were ſtrangers, namely, that the ſeldomer he had 
occaſion to preſcribe, the leſs he had upon his conſcience 
on account of being acceſſory to the death of his tellow- 
creatures. | 
Nothing ſo effectually blunts the ſhafts of ridicule, and 
defeats the aims of flander, as this method of anticipation. 
In ſpite of the arrows that were levelled againſt his repu- 
tation from every tea-table at Tunbridge, he made his 
party good among almoſt all the gay young gentlemen that 
trequented the place : Far from avoiding his company, 
they began to court his converſation, and he was common- 
ly ſeen in the walks ſurrounded with a group of admirers. 
Having thus paved the way for a total removal of the 
invidious prepoſſeſſion that obſtructed his views, he, one 
night, while every perſon was lulled in the arms of repoſe, 
and univerſal filence prevailed, tuned his violin, and be- 
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gan to play ſome maſterly airs, in a tone ſo uncommonly 
expreſſive, and with ſuch raviſhing dexterity of execution, 
that a certain lady, who lodged in the ſame houſe, being 
waked by the muſic, and ignorant of the ſource from 
which it flowed, liſtened with rapture, as to the harp of 
an angel, and wrapping herſelf in a looſe gown, roſe and 
opened her chamber-door, in order to diſcover in what 
apartment the muſician reſided. She no ſooner entered 
the paſſage, than ſhe found her fellow-lodgers already aſ- 
ſembled on the ſame occaſion ; and there they remained 
during the beſt part of the night, tranſported by the har- 
mony which our hero produced. 

Doctor Fathom was immediately known to be the au- 
thor of this entertainment; and thus retrieved the benefit 
of that admiration which he had forfeited by appearing 
in the ſhape of a phyſician, For, as people had former- 
ly wondered to ſee a count ſkilled in medicine, they were 
now amazed to find a phyſician ſuch a maſter in muſic. 

The good effects of this ſtratagem were almoſt inſtan- 
taneous. His performance became the topic of diſcourſe 
among all the faſhionable company : His male friends 
complimented him from the information of the other ſex ; 
and that lady whom he had regaled, inſtead of that ſhy- 
neſs and diſdain with which ſhe uſed to receive his ſalu- 
tation, at their very next meeting in the thoroughfare, 
returned his bow with marks of profound reſpect. Nay, 
at midnight, ſhe, with the reſt, took poſt in the ſame 
place where they had been ſtationed before; and, by fre- 
2 tittering, and repeated whiſpers, gave intimation to 

athom, that they would be glad of a ſecond ſerenade. 
But he was too well acquainted with the human paſſions 
to indulge this their defire : It was his intereſt to inflame 
their impatience, rather than to gratify their expeCtation ; 
and therefore he tantalized them for ſome hours, by tun- 
ing his violin, and playing ſome flouriſhes, which, how- 
ever, produced mak ro to fulfil their wiſhes. 

Ar the ordinary, he was accoſted by a gentleman, a 
lodger in the ſame houſe, who aſſured him, that the ladies 
would take it as a great favour if he would let them know 
when he intended to amuſe himſelf again with his inſtru- 
ment, that they might not, by falling aſleep beforehand, 
deprive themſelves of the pleaſure of hearing his muſic, 
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To this meſſage he replied, with an air of conſequence 
and reſerve, that, though muſic was not the art he pro- 


f+ Ted, he ſhould be always complaiſant enough to enter. 


tain the ladies to the utmoſt of his power, when their 
commands were ſignified to him in a manner ſuited to his 
character; but that he would never put himſelf on the 
footing of an itinerant harper, whoſe muſic is tolerated 
through the medium of a board partition. The gentle- 
man having reported this anſwer to his conſticuents, they 
empowered him to invite Doctor Fathom to breakfaſt, 
and he was next morning introduced with the uſual cere- 
mony, and treated with uncommon regard by all the fe. 
males of the houſe, aſſembled for his reception. 

Having thus broke the ice of their averſion in one part, 


ſo as that the beams of his perſonal accompliſhments had 


room to operate, he ſoon effected a general thaw in his 
favour, and found himſelf growing once more into requeſt 
among the moſt amiable part of the creation. His com- 
pany was coveted, and his taſte conſulted in their balls, 
concerts, and private aſſemblies; and he recompenſed the 
regard they paid to him with an inceſſant exertion of his 
agreeable talents, politeneſs, and good humour. 


— 


CHAPTER LI. 


% 


Triumphs over a medical rival, 


Yer, in the midſt of all this attention, his medical ca- 
pacity ſecmed to be quite forgot. They reſpected his 


good breeding, were charmed with his voice, and admir- 


ed the fine touches of his hand upon the violin; but in 
cultivating the fiddler, they utterly neglected the phyli- 
cian; and in vain did he attempt to divide their regard, 
by taking all opportunities to turn the converſation into a 
more intereſting channel. It was to little purpoſe he en- 
deavoured to arouſe the wonder of his audience with fre- 
quent deſcriptions of portentous maladies and amazing 
cures he had ſeen and performed in the courſe of his 
ſtudy and practice abroad; and to no effect did he public. 
ly buſy himſelf in making experiments on the mineral 
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water, in which he pretended to have made ſeveral new and 


important diſcoveries. 'Theſe efforts did not make a laſt- 
ing impreſſion upon the minds of the company; becauſe 
they ſaw nothing ſurpriſing in a phyſician's being acquaint- 
ed with all the myſteries of his art; and, as their cultom 
was already beſpoke for others of the profeſſion, whom it 
was their intereſt to employ, our adventurer might have 
ſtarved amidſt the careſſes of his acquaintance, had not 
he derived conſiderable advantage from a lucky accident 
in the courſe of his expectancy. : 

A gentlewoman's daughter, of a weakly conſtitution, 
by drinking the waters, had ſo far recovered her health 
and complexion as to allure the affection of a young 
ſquire in the neighbourhood, who amuſed her for ſome 


time with his addreſſes, until his heart was ſeduced by the, 


charms of another young lady lately arrived at the wells. 
The forſaken nymph, ſhocked at this diſgrace and morti— 
fication, relapſed into her former languiſhing diſorder, 
and was by her mother put under the management and 
preſcription of a phyſician, who had been an induſtrious 
enemy of Fathom from his firſt appearance at Tunbridge. 
The patient, though violently chagrined at the levity of 
her quondam admirer, was not altogether without hope, 
that the very ſame inconſtancy, which had prompted him 
to leave her, might in time induce him to return, after 
the novelty of his new paſhon ſhould be wore off; and 
this hope ſerved to ſupport her under the ſorrow and diſ- 
grace of her diſappointment. At length, however, the 
ſquire and his new miſtreſs diſappeared, and ſome buſy 
body was officious enough to communicate this piecc of 
news to the forlorn ſhepherdeſs, with this additional cir- 
cumſtance, that they were gone to a neighbouring pariſh 
to be joined in the bands of wedlock. 

Theſe fatal tidings were no ſooner imparted to the 
abandoned Phillis, than ſhe was ſeized with an hyſteric 
fit; apd, what rendered the accident more unfortunate, 
her phyſician had been called to the country, and was not 
expected at Tunbridge till next day. The apothecary 
was immediately ſummoned ;z and, being either puzzled 
by the 2 or afraid of encroaching upon the pro- 
vince of his ſuperiors, adviſcd the old lady to ſend for 
Doctor Fathom without delay. She had no other objec- 
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tion to this expedient, but the enmity which ſhe kneyw 
ſubſiſted between the two leeches : Yet, hearing that her 
own doctor would not conſult with Fathom upon his re- 
turn, but perhaps renounce the patient, by which means 
her daughter's health might be endangered, ſhe would 
not ſolicit our hero's affiſtance, until the young lady had 
remained ſeven hours ſpeechleſs and inſenſible; when, 
her fear prevailing over every other conſideration, ſhe im- 
plored the advice of our adventurer, who, having made 
the neceſſary interrogations, and felt the patient's pulſe, 
which was regular and. diſtinct, found reaſon to con- 
clude, that the fit would not laſt much longer, and, 
after having obſerved that ſhe was in a very dangerous 
way, preſcribed ſome medicines for external application; 
and, to enhance their opinion of his diligence and hy- 


manity, reſolved to ſtay in the room, and obſerve their 


effect. 

His judgment did not fail him on this occaſion. In leſs 
than half an hour after his embrocations had been ap- 
plied, the recovered the uſe of her tongue, opened her 
eyes, and having, in delirious exclamations, upbraided her 
perfidious lover, became quite ſenſible and compoſed ; 
though ſhe continued extremely low and dejected : To 
remedy theſe ſinkings, certain cordials were immediately 
adminiſtered, according to the preſcription of Doctor 
Fathom, upon whom extraordinary encomiums were be- 
ſtowed by all preſent, who believed he had actually re- 
ſcued her from the jaws of death; and as he was by this 
time let into the ſecrets of the family, he found himſcif 
in a fair way of being an egregious favourite of the old 
gentlewoman ; when unluckily his brother, having dif- 
miſſed his country patient with uncommon deſpatch, en- 
tered the apartment, and eyed his rival with looks of i. 
expreſſible rage; then ſurveying the patient, and the viatz 
that ſtood upon the table, by turns, What in the 
name of God! (cried he) is the meaning of all ti 
traſh 2” | | : 

“Really, Doctor (replied the mother, a little con- 
founded at being thus taken by ſurpriſe), may has been 
taken dangerouſly ill, and lain feven or eight hours i ? 
ſevere fit, from which I am confident, ſhe would nev*! 
have recovered without the help of a phyſician ; and # 
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you were abſent, we had recourſe to this gentleman, whoſe 
preſcription hath had an happy and ſurpriſing effect.“ 
« Effect (cried this offended member of the faculty) 
pſhaw ! ſtuff, who made you judge of effects or cauſes ? 
(then advancing to the patient) what has been the matter, 
Miſs Biddy, that you could not wait till my return?“ 

Here Fathom interpoſing, Sir (ſaid he), if you will 
ſtep into the next room, I will communicate my ſenti- 
ments of the caſe, together with the method upon which 
I have proceeded, that we may deliberate upon the next 
{tep that is to be taken.” Inſtead of complying with this 
propoſal, he ſeated himſelf in a chair, with his back to 
our Adventurer, and, while he examined Miſs Biddy's 
pulſe, gave him to underſtand, that he ſhould not con- 
. fult with him about the matter. 

Fathom, not in the leaſt diſconcerted at this uncivil 
anſwer, walked round his antagoniſt, and, placing himſelf 
in his front, defired to know his reaſon for treating him 
with ſuch ſupercilious contempt. “ I am reſolved (faid 
the other) never to conſult with any phyſician who has 
not taken his degrees at either of the Engliſh univerſities.” 
« Upon the ſuppoſition (replied our adventurer) that no 
perſon can be properly educated for the profeſſion at any 
other ſchool.” © You are in the right (anſwered Doctor 
Looby), that is one of many reaſons I have to decline the 
conſultation.” 

„How far you are in the right (retorted Fathom), I 
leave the world to judge, after I have obſerved, that, in 
your Engliſh univerſities, there is no opportunity of ſtudy- 
ing the art; no, not ſo much as a lecture given on the 
ſubject: Nor is there one phyſician of note in this king- 
dom, who has not derived the greateſt part of his medical 
knowledge from the inſtructions of foreigners.” 

Looby, incenſed at this aſſeveration, which he was not 
prepared to refute, exclaimed in a molt infuriate accent, 
Who are you? whence came you? where was you 
bred ? you are one of thoſe, I believe, who graduate 
themſelves, and commence doctors, the Lord knows how; 
an interloper, who, without licenſe or authority come 
hither to take the bread out of the mouths of gentlemen 


who have been trained to the buſineſs in a regular manner, 


and beſtowed great pains and expence to qualify them- 
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ſelves for the profeſſion : For my own part, my education 
coſt me fifteen hundred pounds.” 

Never was money laid out to leſs purpoſe (ſaid Fer. 
dinand), for it does not appear that you have learned ſo 
much as the baſis of medical acquirements, namely, that 
decorum and urbanity which ought to diſtinguiſh the de. 

rtment of every phyſician : You have even debaſed the 
nobleſt and moſt beneficial art that ever engaged the ſtu- 
dy of mankind, which cannot be too much cultivated, 
and too little reſtrained, in ſeeking to limit the practice of 
it to a ſet of narrow-minded illiberal wretches, who, like 
the loweſt handicraftſmen, claim the excluſive privileges 
of a corporation : Had you doubted my ability, you ought 
to have ſatisfied yourſelf in a manner conſiſtent with de- 
cency and candour : But your behaviour on this occaſion 
is ſuch a malicious outrage upon good manners and hu- 
manity, that, were it not for my regard to theſe ladies, 1 
would chaſtiſe you for your inſolence on the ſpot. Mean- 
while, Madam (addreſſing himſelf to the mother), you 
muſt give me leave to inſiſt upon your diſmiſſing either 
that gentleman or me without heſitation.” 

This peremptory language had an inſtantaneous effect 
upon the hearers. Looby's face grew pale, and his ne- 
ther lip began to tremble: The patient was diſmayed, and 
the old gentlewoman concerned and perplexed: She ear- 
neſtly beſought the gentlemen to be reconciled to each 
other, and enter into a friendly conſultation upon her 
daughter's diſtemper: But, finding both equally averſe to 
accommodation, and Fathom becoming more and more 
importunate in his demand, ſhe preſented him with 2 
double fee; and giving him to underſtand, that Doctor 
Looby had long attended the family, and was intimately 
acquainted with her own and Biddy's conſtitution, ſaid, 
ſhe hoped he would not take it amiſs if the retained her 
old phyſician. 

Though our hero was much mortified at this triumph 
of his rival, he made a virtue of neceſſity, and retired 
with great complaiſance, wiſhing that Miſs Biddy might 
never again be the ſubject of ſuch a diſagreeable diſpute. 


Whether the patient was frighted at this altercation, or 


diſpleaſed with her mother's decifion againſt an agreeable 
young fellow, who had, as it were, recalled her from 
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the grave, and made himſelf maſter of the ſecret that 
rankled at her heart; or the diſeaſe had wound up her 
nerves for another paroxyſm ; certain it is, {hs all of a 
ſudden broke forth into a violent peal of laughter, which 
was ſucceeded by the moſt doleful cries, and other ex- 
preſſions of — ; then ſhe relapſed into a fit, attended 
with ſtrong convulſions, to the unſpeakable terror of the 
old gentlewoman, who entreated Doctor Looby to be ex- 
peditious in his preſcription : Accordingly he ſeized the 
pen with great confidence, and a whole magazine of an- 
ti-hyſteric medicines were, in different forms, externally 
and internally applied. 

Nevertheleſs, either nature was diſturbed in her own 
efforts by theſe applications, or the patient was reſolved 
to diſgrace the doctor: For the more remedies that were 
adminiſtered, her convulſions became the more violent; 
and in ſpite of all his endeavours, he could not overcom* 
me obſtinacy of the diſtemper. Such a miſcarriage, up- 
on the back of his rival's ſucceſs, could not tail to over- 
whelm him with contuſion ; eſpecially as the mother bait. 
ed hin with repeated entreatics to do ſomething for th- 
recovery of her daughter: At length, after having exer- 
ciſed her patience in vain for ſeveral hours, this affe Cin 
ate parent could no longer ſuppreſs the ſuggeſtions of her 
concern, but, in an incoherent ſtrain, told him that her 
duty would not ſuffer her to be longer ſilent in an affair 
on which depended the life of her dear child: That ihe 
had enough to believe he had miſtaken the caſe of poor 
Biddy, and he could not juſtly blame her for recalling 
Doctor Fathom, whoſe preſcription had operated in a mi- 
raculous manner. 

Looby, ſhocked at this propoſal, proteſted againſt it 
with great vehemence, as an expedient highly injurious 
to himſelf. “ My remedies (ſaid he) are juit beginning 
to take effect, and, in all probability, the fit will not laſt 
much longer; ſo that, by calling in another perſon at this 
juncture, you will defraud me of that credit which is 
my due, and deck my adverſary with trophies to which 
he has no pretenſion.” She was prevailed upon, by this 
remonſtrance, to wait another half hour, when perceiv- 
ing, as yet, no alteration for the better, and being diſ- 


| tracted with her fears, which reproached her with want 
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of natural affection, ſhe ſent a meſſage to Doctor Fathom, 
deſiring to ſee him with all poſſible deſpatch. 

He was not flow in obeying the call, but haſtening to 
the ſcene of action, was not a little ſurpriſed to find 
Looby ſtill in the apartment. 1 gentleman, ſince bet- 
ter might not be, reſolved to ſacrifice his pride to his in- 
tereſt, and, rather than loſe his patient altogether, aud 
run the riſk of forfeiting his reputation at the ſame time, 
ſtaid with intention to compromiſe his difference with 
Fathom, that he might not be wholly excluded from the 
honour of the cure, in caſe it could be effected: But he 
had reckoned without his hoſt in-his calculation of the 
Count's placability; for, when he put on his capitulating 
face, and, after a flight apology for his late behaviour, 
propoſed that all animoſity ſhould ſubſide in favour of the 
young lady, whoſe life was at ſtake, our hero rejected 
his advances with infinite diſdain and aſſured the mother, 
in a very folemn tone, that, far from confulting with a 
man who had treated him ſo unworthily, he would not 
ſtay another minute in the houſe, unleſs he ſhould ſee 
him diſcarded ; a ſatisfaction barely ſufficient to atone for 
the affront he himſelf had ſuffered by the unjuſt prefer- 
ence ſhe had before given to his rival. 

There was no remedy : Looby was obliged to retreat 
in his turn; then our adventurer, approaching the bed- 
lide, reconnoitred the patient, examined the medicines 
which had been adminiſtered, and lifting up his eyes in 
expreſſive filence, detached the footman with a new or- 
der to the apothecary. It was well the meſſenger uſ-d 
expedition, otherwiſe Doctor Fathom would have been 
anticipated by the operation of nature; for, the fit hay- 
ing almoſt run its career, Miſs Biddy was on the point ! 
retrieving her ſenſes, when the frontal preſcribed by Fa- 
thom was applied; to the efficacy of this, therefore, was 
aſcribed her recovery, when ſhe opened her eyes, and bc- 
gan to pour forth unconnected ejaculations; and in a few 
moments after, the was perſuaded to ſwallow a draught 
prepared for the purpoſe, her perception returned, and 
Ferdinand gained the reputation of having performed a 
ſecond miracle. 

But he was furniſhed with a piece of intelligence, of 
much more energy than all the had taken, and to ſoon 3» 
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he concluded ſhe was capable to bear the news without 
any dangerous emotion, he, among other articles of chit- 
chat culled for her amuſement, took the opportunity of 
telling the company, that Squire Stub (the cauſe of Miſs 
Biddy's diforder) had, in his way to N forge” been 
robbed of his bride, by a gentleman to whom ſhe had 
been formerly engaged. He had waited for her on pur, 

oſe at an inn on the road, where he found means to ap- 

eaſe her diſpleaſure, which he had, it ſeems, incurred, 
and to ſuperſede her new lover, whom the quitted with- 
out ceremony z upon which the ſquire had returned to 
Tunbridge, curſing her levity, yet bleſſing his good ſtars 
for having ſo ſeaſonably prevented his ruin, which would 
have infallibly been the conſequence of his marrying ſuch 
an adventurer. 

It would be ſuperfluous to obſerve, that theſe tidings 
operated like an admirable ſpecific on the ſpirits of the 
young lady, who, while ſhe affected to pity the ſquire, 
was ſo much overjoyed at his diſappointment, that her 
eyes began to ſparkle with uncommon vivacity, and in 
leſs than two hours after the laſt of thoſe terrible attacks, 
ſhe was reſtored to a better ſtate of health than ſhe had 
enjoyed for many weeks. Fathom was not forgot amidſt 
the rejoicings of the family : Beſides an handſome gratu- 
ity for the effects of his extraordinary ſkill, the old lady 
tavoured him with a general invitation to her houſe, and 
the daughter not only. conſidered him as the reſtorer of 
her health, and angel of her good fortune, but alſo began 
to diſcover an uncommon reliſh for his converſation ; ſo 
that he was ſtruck with the proſpect of ſucceeding Squire 
Stub in her affection: A conqueſt which, if-ſanCtioned 


by the approbation of the mother, would conſole him for 


all the diſappointments he had ſuſtained ; for Miſs Biddy 
was entitled to a fortune of ten thouſand pounds, provid- 
ed ſhe ſhould marry with the conſent of her parent, who 
was the ſole executrix of the father's will. 

Animated with the hope of ſuch an advantageous 
match, our adyenturer miſſed no opportunity of improv- 


ing the lodgement he had made, while the two ladies 


failed not to extol his medical capacity among all their 
female acquaintance. By means of this circulation, his 
advice was demanded in ſevera! other caſes, which he 
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managed with ſuch an impoſing air of ſagacity and im- 
portance, that his fame began to ſpread, and before the 
end of the ſeaſon, he had raviſhed more than one half 
of the buſineſs from his competitor. Notwithſtanding 
theſe fortunate events, he foreſaw, that he ſhould find 
great difhculty in tranſplanting his reputation, ſo as to 
take root in London, which was the only foil in which 
he could propoſe to riſe to any degree of proſperity and 
independence; and this reflection was grounded upon a 
maxim which univerſally prevails among the Englith pro- 
ple, namely, to overlook and wholly negle&, on their 
return to the metropolis, all the connections they may 
have chanced to acquire during their reſidence at any of 
the medical wells: And this ſocial diſpoſtion is fo ſcru- 
pulouſly maintained, that two perſons who lived in the 
moſt intimate correſpondence at Bath or 'Tunbridge, ſhall, 
in four-and-twenty-hours ſo totally forget their friendſhip, 
as to meet in St. James's Park, without betraying the 
leaſt token of recognition : ſo that one would imagine 
theſe mineral waters were ſo many ſtreams iſſuing from 
the river Lethe, ſo famed of old for waſhing away all 
traces of memory and recollection. : 

Aware of this oblivious principle, Doctor Fathom col- 
lected all his qualifications, in order to make ſuch an 
impreſſion upon the heart of Miſs Biddy, as would rcſiſt 
all her endeavours to thape him from her remembrance; 
and his efforts ſucceeded ſo well, that Squire Stub's ad- 


vances to a reconciliation were treated with manifeſt in- 


difference. In all probability, our hero would have made 
a very advantageous campaign, had not his good fortune 
been retarded by an obſtruction, which (as he did not 
perceive it) he could not poſhbly ſurmount: In diſplay- 
ing his accompliſhments to captivate the daughter, he 
had unwittingly made an abſolute conqueſt of the mother, 
who ſuperintended the conduct of Miſs Biddy with ſuch 
ealous vi, ilance, that he could find no opportunity of 
profiting by the progreſs he had made in her heart; for 
the careful matren would never loſe ſight of her, no, not 
for one moment. 

Had the old lady given the leaſt intimation to our ad- 
venturer, of the ſentiments ſhe entertained in his behalf, 
his complaiſance was of ſuch a pliable texture, that lie 
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would have quitted his other purſuit, and made her the 
ſole object of his attention: But ſhe either depended up- 
on the effect of his own good taſte and diſcernment, or 
was too proud to diſcloſe a paſſion which he had hitherto 
overlooked. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


Repairs to the metropolis, and enrols himſclf among the ſons of Pæan. 


Beeoxs this affair could be brought to a proper explana- 
tion, the ſeaſon being almoſt ended, the ladies departed 


from Tunbridge, and in a little time Doctor Fathom fol- 


lowed them to London, having previouſly obtained per- 
miſſion to viſit them in that metropolis. He had ſolicited 
the ſame favour of ſome other families, in which he hop- 
ed to take root, though he knew they were pre-engaged 
to different phyſicians; and reſolving to make his firſt 
medical appearance in London with ſome eclat, he not 
only purchaſed an old chariot, which was new painted 
for the purpoſe, but likewiſe hired a footman, whom he 
clothed in laced livery, in order to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
from the common run of his brethren. | 
This equipage, though much more expenſive than his 
finances could bear, he found abſolutely neceſſary to give 
him a chance for employment; as every ſhabby retainer 
to phyſic, in this capital, had provided himſelf with 2 
vehicle, which was altogether uſed by way of a travelling 
ſign· poſt, to draw in cuſtomers; ſo that a walking phy- 
ſician was conſidered as an obſcure pedlar, trudging from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, with his pack of knowledge on his thoul- 
ders, and felling his remnants of advice by retail. A 
chariot was not now ſet up for the convenience of a man 
ſinking under the fatigue of extenſive practice, but as a 
piece of furniture every way as neceſſary as a large peri- 
wig with three tails; and a phyſician, let his merit, in 
ether reſpects, be never fo couſpicuous, can no more ex- 
pect to become conſiderable in buſineſs, without the aſ- 
fitance of this irhplemen t, than he can hope to live with. 
out food, or breathe without a windpipe. 
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This requiſite is ſo well underſtood, that, excluſive of 
thoſe who profeſs themſelves doctors, every raw ſurgeon, 
every idle apothecary, who can make intereſt with ſome 
foolhardy coachmaker, may be ſeen dancing the hays in 
all places of public refort, and grinning to one another 
from their reſpective carriages. Hence proceed many of 
thoſe cruel accidents which are recorded in the daily pa- 
pers. An apothecary's horſes take fright, and run away 
with his chariot, which is heard of no more : An emi- 
nent ſurgeon being overturned, is ſo terrified at the thoughts 
of mutilation, that he reſolves to walk on foot all the 
days of his life; and the coachman of a phyſician of 
pew practice, having the misfortune to be diſabled by a 

all from the box, his maſter can never find another to 
ſupply his place. | 

None of theſe obſervations eſcaped the penctrating eye 
of Fathom, who, before he pretended to ſeat himſelf in 
this machine, had made proper inquiry into all the other 


methods practiſed, with a view to keep the wheels in mo- 


tion. In his reſearches, he found that the great world was 
wholly engroſſed by a few practitioners who had arrived 
at the ſummit of reputation, conſequently were no longer 
obliged to. cultivate thoſe arts by which they roſe; and 
that the reſt of the buſineſs was parcelled out into ſmall 
encloſures, occupied by different groupes of perſonages, 
male and female, who ſtood in rings, and toſſed the bal! 
from one to another, there being in each department two 
ſets, the individuals of which relieved one another occa- 
ſionally. Every knot was compoſed ot a waiting-woman, 
nurſe, apothecary, ſurgeon, and phyſician, and fometimes 
a midwife was admitted into the party; and in this man- 
ner the farce was commonly performed. 

A fine lady, fatigued with idleneſs, complains of the 
vapours, is deprived of her reſt, though not fo ſick as to 
have recourſe to medicine: Her favourite maid, tired with 
giving her attendance in the night, thinks proper, for the 
benefit of her own repoſe, to complain of a violent head- 
ach, and recommends to her miſtreſs a nurſe of approved 
tenderneſs and diſcretion; at whoſe houſe (in all likeli- 
hood) the ſaid chamber-maid hath oft given the rendez- 
vous to a male friend. The nurſe, well ſkilled in the my- 


ſteries of her occupation, perſuades the patient, that het 
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malady, far from being flight or chimerical, may proceed to 
a very dangerous degree of the hyſterical affection, unleſs 
it be nipt in the bud by ſome very effectual remedy : 
Then ſhe recounts a ſurpriſing cure performed by a cer- 
tain apothecary, and appeals to the teſtimony of the wait- 
ing- woman, who being the goſſip of his wife, confirms 
the evidence, and corroborates the propoſal. 'The apo- 
thecary being ſummoned, finds her ladyſhip in fuch a de- 
licate ſituation, that he declines preſcribing, and adviſes 
her to ſend for a phyſician without delay. 'The nomina- 
tion of courſe falls to him, and the dodhor being called, 
declares the neceſſity of immediate veneſection, which is 
accordingly performed by a ſurgeon of the aſſociation. 
This is one way of beginning the game: Though the 
commencement often varies, and ſometimes the apothe- 
cary, and ſometimes the phyſician opens the ſcene; but, 
be that as it will, they always appear in a ſtring, like a 
flight of wild geeſe, and each confederacy maintains a 
correſpondence with one particular undertaker. Fathom, 
upon theſe conſiderations, ſet up his reſt in the firſt floor 
of -an apothecary in the neighbourhood of Charing Croſs, 
to whom he was introduced by a letter from a friend at 
Tunbridge, and who being made acquainted with his abi- 
lity and ſcheme, promiſed to let flip no opportunity of 
ſerving him; and, indeed, ſeemed to eſpouſe his intereſt 
with great alacrity. He introduced him to ſome of his 
patients, on the ſtrength of a gratis viſit, ſounded forth his 


| Praiſe among all the good women of his acquaintance z 


and even prevailed upon him to publiſh advertiſements, 
importing, that he would every day, at a certain time and 
place, give his advice to the poor for nothing; hoping, 
that, by means of ſome lucky cure, his fame might be ex- 
tended, and his practice grow into requeſt. 

In the mean time, his chariot rolled along through all 
the moſt frequented ſtreets, during the whole forenoon, 
and, at the uſual hour, he never failed to make his appear- 
ance at the medical coffeehouſe, with all that ſolemnity of 
feature and addreſs, by which the modern ſons of Pæan 
are diſtinguiſhed ; not but that he was often puzzled about 
the deciſion of his diurnal route: For the method of 
driving up one ſtreet, and down another, without halting, 
was become ſuch a ſtale expedient, that the very 'prentices 
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uſed to ſtand at the ſhop doors, and ridicule the vain pa. 
rade. At length, however, he peruſed the map of Lon- 
don with great diligence, and having acquired a diſtin 
idea of its topography, uſed to alight at the end of long 
narrow thoroughfares, and paved courts, where the cha- 
riot was ordered to wait till his return ; and walking with 
great gravity through the different turnings of theſe alleys, 
regain his carriage by another paſſage, and reſume his ſeat 
with an air of vaſt importance. With a view to protract 
the time of his ſuppoſed viſits, he would, at one place, 
turn aſide to a wall; at another, cheapen an urinal; at : 
third corner, read a quack advertiſement, or lounge a few 
minutes in ſome book:eller's ſhop : and, laſtly, glide into 
ſome obſcure coffeehouſe, and treat himſelf with a dram 
of uſquebaugh. THO . 

The other means uſed to force a trade, ſuch as ordering 
_ himſelf to be called from church, alarming the neighbour- 
hood with knocking at his door in the night, receiving 
ſudden meſſages in places of reſort, and inferting his cures 
by way of news in the daily papers, had been ſo injudici- 
ouſly hackneyed by every deſperate ſculler in phyſic, that 
they had loſt their effect upon the public, and therefore 
were excluded from the plan of our adventurer, whoſe 
ſcheme, tor the preſent, was to exert himſelf in winning 
the favour of thoſe ſage Sybils, who keep, as it were, the 
temple of medicine, and admit the young prieſt to the ſer- 
vice of the altar; but this he conſidered as a temporary 
project only, until he ſhould have acquired intereit enough 
to erect an hoſpital, lock, or infirmary, by the voluntary 
ſubſcription of his friends, a ſcheme which had tucceed- 
ed to a miracle with many of the profeſſion, who had 
raiſed themſelves into notice upon the carcaſes of the poor. 

Yet even this branch was already overſtocked, 11:0- 
much that almoſt every ſtreet was furniſhed with one of 
theſe charitable receptacles, which, inſtead of diminiſhing 
the taxes for the maintenance of the poor, encouraged the 
vulgar to be idle and diſſolute, by opening an aſylum to 
them and their families, from the difeaſes of poverty and 
intemperance ; For it remains to be proved, that the pariſh 
rates are decreaſed, the bills of mortality leflened, the 
people more numerous, or the ſtreets leſs infeſted w. 
beggars, notwithſtanding the immenſe ſums yearly grant: 
ed by individuals for the relief of the indigent. 
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But, waving theſe reſlections, Doctor Fathom hoped, 
that his landlord would be a moſt uſeful implement for 
extending his influence, and, for that reaſon, admitted 
him into a degree of partnerſhip, after being fully con- 
vinced, that he was not under articles to any other phyſi- 
cian. Nevertheleſs, he was very much miſtaken in reck- 
oning on the importance of his new ally, who was, like 
himſelf, a needy adventurer, ſettled upon credit, and al- 
together unemployed, except among the very refuſe of the 
people, whom no other perſon would take the trouble to 
attend : So that our hero got little elſe than experience 
and trouble, excepting a few guineas, which he made 
ſhift to glean among ſojourners, with whom he became 
occaſionally acquainted, or young people, who had bcen 
unfortunate in their amours. 

In the midſt of thefe endeavours, he did not omit his 
duty to the old gentlewoman, whoſe daughter he had 
cured at Tunbridge; and was always received with par- 
ticular complacency, which, perhaps, he, in fome mea- 
ſure, owed to his genteel cquipage, that gave credit to 
every door before which it was ſeen; yet Mils Biddy was 
as inacceſſible as ever, while the mother became more and 
more warm in her civilities, till at length, after having 
prepared him with ſome extraordinary compliments, ſhe 
gave him to underſtand, that Biddy was no better than a 
giddy-headed girl, far from being unexceptionable in her 
moral character, and particularly deficient in duty and 
gratitude to her, who had been always a tender and in- 
dulgent parent; ſhe was therefore determined to puniſh 
the young minx for her levity and want of natural affec- 
tion, by altering her own condition, could the find a 
worthy and agreeable man, on whom ſhe could beſtow 
her hand and fortune without a bluſh. 

'The film was inſtantly removed from Fathom's eyes by 
this declaration, which the uttered with ſuch a ſignifican- 
cy of look, as thrilled to his foul with joyful prefage, 
while he replied, it would, indeed, be a dithcult tatk to 
find a man who merited ſuch hajpincſs and honour ; but, 
ſurely, ſome there were, who would taſk their faculties to 
the uttermoſt, in manifeſting their gratitude, and deſire of 
rendering themſelves worthy ot tuch diſtinction. Though 
this anſwer was pronounced in fuch a manner, as gave 
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her to underſtand he had taken the hint, ſhe would not 
cheapen her condeſcenſion ſo much as to explain herſelf 
further at that juncture, and he was very well contented 
to woo her on her own terms; accordingly he began to 
ſeaſon his behaviour with a ſpice of gallantry, when he 
had opportunities of being particular with this new ina- 
morato, and, in proportion to the returns ſhe made, he 
gradually detached himſelf from Miſs Biddy, by intermit- 
ting, and, at laſt, diſcontinuing thoſe ardent expreſſions 
of love and admiration, which he had made ſhift to con- 
vey in private looks and ſtolen whiſpers, during the ran- 
corous inſpection of her mother. | 

Such alteration could not long eſcape the jealous eyes 
of the young lady, no more than the cauſe of this altena- 
tion, which, in a moment, converted all her love into ir- 
reconcilable hate, and filled her whole ſoul with the moft 
eager deſire of vengeance : For ſhe now not only conſi- 
dered him as a mercenary wretch, who had ſlighted her 
attractions for the ſordid gratifications of avarice, but alſo 
as an interloper, who wanted to intercept her fortune, in 
the odious character of a father-in-law. But, before ſhe 
could bring her aim to any ripeneſs of contrivance, her 
mother having caught cold at church, was ſeized with a 
rheumatic fever, became delirious in leſs than three days, 
and, notwithſtanding all the preſcriptions and care of her 
admirer, gave up the ghoſt, without having retrieved the 
uſe of her ſenſes, or been able to manifeſt, by will, the 
ſentiments ſhe entertained in favour of her phyſician, who 
as the reader will eafily perceive) had more reaſons than 
one to be mortally chagrined at this event. 

Miſs Biddy being thus put in poſſeſſion of the whole 
inheritance, not only renounced all correſpondence wich 
Doctor Fathom, by forbidding him the houſe, but like- 
wiſe took all opportunities of prejudicing his character, 
by hinting, that her dear mamma had fallen a ſacrifice tr 
his ignorance and preſumption. | 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


Acquires employment in conſequence of a lucky miſcarriage. 


Turxss ill offices, however, far from anſwering her pur- 

ſe, had a quite contrary effect: For, in conſequence of 
hae invectives, he was, in a few days, called to the wife 
of a merchant, who piouſly hoped, that his practice would 
not give Miſs Biddy the lie. The patient had long lin- 
gered under a complication of diſtempers, and being in 
no immediate danger of her life, Doctor Fathom was in 


no hurry to ſtrike a decifive ſtroke ; till the huſband grow- 


ing impatient of delay, and ſo explicit in his hints, that it 
was impoſſible to miſapprehend his meaning, our adven- 
turer reſolved to do ſomething effectual for his ſatisfac- 
tion, and preſcribed a medicine of ſuch rough operation, 
as he thought, mult either oblige his employer, or produce 
a change in the lady's conſtitution, that would make a 
noſe in the world, and bring a new acceſſion to his fame. 

Proceeding upon theſe maxims, he could not be diſap- 
pointed : 'The remedy played its part with ſuch violence, 
as reduced the patient to extremity, and the merchant 
had actually beſpoke an undertaker ; when, after a ſeries 
of ſwoonings and convulſions, nature ſo far prevailed, as 
to expel, at once, the preſcription and the diſeaſe; yet 
the good natured huſband was ſo much affected with the 


agonies to which he ſaw the wife of his boſom expoſed 


by this ſpecific, that, although the effect of it was her 
perfect recovery, he could never bear the fight of Fa- 
thom for the future, nor even hear his name mentioned, 
without giving ſigns of horror and indignation : Nay, he 
did not ſcruple to affirm, that, had our adventurer been 
endowed with the leaſt tincture of humanity, he would 
have ſuffered the poor woman to depart in peace, rather 
than reſtore her to health, at the expence of ſuch anxiety 
and torture, | 

On the other hand, this extraordinary cure was bla- 
zoned abroad by the good lady and her goſlips, with ſuch 
exaggerations as rouſed the aſtoniſhment of the public, 
and concurred with the report of his laſt miſcarriage, to 
bring him upon the carpet, as the univerſal ſubject of 
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diſcourſe. When a phyſician becomes the town talk, he 
generally concludes his buſineſs more than half done, even 
though his fame ſhould wholly turn upon his mal-prac- 
tice ; inſomuch that ſome members of the faculty have 
been heard to complain, that they never had the good 
fortune to be publicly accuſed of homicide ; and it is 
well known, that a certain famous empyric, of our day, 
never flouriſhed to any degree of wealth and reputation 
till after he had been attacked in print, and fairly con- 
victed of having deſtroyed a good number of the human 
ſpecies. Succeſs raiſed upon ſuch a foundation would, 
by a a diſciple of Plato, and ſome modern moraliſts, be 
aſcribed to the innate virtue and generoſity of the human 
heart, which naturally eſpouſes the cauſe that needs pro- 
tection : But I, whoſe notions of human excellence are 
not quite ſo ſublime, am apt to believe it is owing to that 
ſpirit of ſelf- conceit and contradiction, which is, at leaſt, 
as univerſal, if not as natural, as the moral ſenſe ſo warm- 
ly contended for by thoſe ideal philoſophers. 

The moſt infamous wretch often finds his account in 
theſe principles of malevolence and ſelf- love: For where- 
ſoever his character falls under diſcuſſion, there is gene- 
rally ſome perſon preſent, who, either from an affecta- 
tion of ſingularity, or envy to the accuſers, undertakes 
his defence, and endeavours to invalidate the articles of 
his impeachment, until he is heated by altercation, and 
hurried into more effectual meaſures for his advantage. 
If ſuch benefits acrue to thoſe who have no real merit 
to depend upon, ſurely our hero could not but reap ſome- 
thing extraordinary from the debates to which he now 
gave rife z as, by the miraculous cure he had effected, 
all his patient's friends, all the enemies of her huſband, 
all thoſe who envied his other adverſary, were intereſted 
in his behalf, excluſive of ſuch admirers as ſurpriſe and 
curioſity might engage in his cauſe. : 
Thus wafted upon the wings of - applauſe, his fame 
ſoon diffuſed itſelf into all the corners of this great ca- 
pital : The newſpapers teemed with his praiſe; and in 
order to keep up the attention of the public, his emiſſa- 
ries, male and female, ſeparated into different coffee- 
houſes, companies, and clubs, where they did not fail to 
comment upon theſe articles of intelligence. Such a fe- 
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vourable incident is, of itſelf, ſufficient to float the bark 
of a man's fortune: He was, in a few days, called to ano- 
ther lady, labouring under the ſame diforler he had ſo 
ſucceſsfully diſpelled, and ſhe thought herſelf benefited 
by his advice. His acquaintance naturally extended it- 
ſelf among the viſitants and allies of his patients; he was 
recommended from family to family; the fees began to 
multiply; a variety of footmen appeared every day at his 
door; he diſcontinucd his ſham circuit, and looking up- 
on the preſent conjun<ture, as that tide in his affairs, 
which (according to Shakſpeare) when taken at the full, 
leads on to fortune, he reſolved that the opportunity 
ſhould not be loſt, and applied himſelf with ſuch aſſiduity 
to his practice, that, in all likelihood, he would have car- 
ried the palm from all his contemporaries, had he not fplit 
upon the ſame rock which had ſhipwrecked his hopes 
before. ; 

We have formerly deſcanted upon that venereal appe- 
tite which glowed in the conſtitution of our adventurer, 
and with all his philoſophy and caution could hardly keep 
within bounds : The reader, therefore, will not be much 
ſurpriſ-4 to learn, that, in the exerciſe of his profeſſion, he 
contracted an intimacy with a clergyman's wife, whom 
he attended as a phyſician, and whole conjugal virtue he 
ſubdued by a long and diligent exertion of his deiuſive 
arts, while her mind was enervated by ſickneis, and her 
huſband abroad upon his neceſſury occaſions. This un- 
happy patient, who was a woman of an agreeable per- 
ſon, and lively converſation, fell a ſacrifice to her own 
ſecurity and ſelf- conceit: Her want of health had confined 
her to a ſedentary lite, and, her imagination being active 
and reſtleſs, ſhe had ſpent thoſe hours in reading, which 
other young women devote to company and diverſion: 
But, as her ſtudies were not ſuperintended by any perſon 
of taſte, ſhe had indulged her own fancy without method 
or propriety. The Spectator taught her to be a cntic 
and philoſopher; from p'ays the learned poetry and wit; 
and derived her knowtcdge of life from books of hiſtory 
and adventures. Fraught with theſe acquiſitions, and fur- 
mihed by nature with uncommon vivacity, ſhe deſpiſed 
her own ſex, and courted the ſocicty of men, among 
whom the thought her talents might be more honourably 
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diſplayed ; fully confident of her own virtue and ſagacity, 
which enabled her to ſet all their arts at defiance. 

Thus qualified, ſhe, in an evil hour, had recourſe to 
the advice of our adventurer, for ſome ailment under 
which ſhe had long laboured; and found ſuch relief from 
his ſkill, as very much prepoſſefſed her in his favour : 
She was no leſs pleaſed with his obliging manners, than 
with his phyſic; and found much entertainment in his 
converſation, ſo that the acquaintance proceeded to a de- 

of intimacy; during which he perceived her weak 
fide, and being enamoured of her perſon, flattered her 
out of all her caution. The privilege of his character 
furniſhed him with opportunities to lay ſnares for her 
virtue; and, taking advantage of that liſtleſſneſs, languor, 
and indolence of the ſpirits, by which all the vigilance 
of the ſoul is relaxed, he, after a long courſe of attentio:; 
and perſeverance, found means to make ſhipwreck of her 
eace. 
: Though he maſtered her chaſtity, he could not quic: 
her conſcience, which inceſſantly upbraided her with 
breach of the marriage-vow ; nor did her undoer eſcape 
without a ſhare of the reproaches ſuggeſted by her peni- 
tence and remorſe. This internal anxiety co-operating 
with her diſeaſe, and perhaps with the medicines he pre- 
ſcribed, reduced her to the brink of the grave ; when 
her huſband returned from a neighbouring kingdom, in 
conſequence of. her earneſt requeſt, joined to the intor- 
mation of her friends, who had written to him an ac- 
count of the extremity in which ſhe was. The good man 
was afflicted beyond meaſure, when he ſaw himſelf upon 
the verge of loſing a wife whom he had always tenderiy 
loved: But what were his emotions, when ſhe, taking 
the firſt opportunity of his being alone with her, accoſt- 
ed him to this effect: “ I am now haſtening towards 
that diſſolution from which no mortal is exemptec ; 
and though the proſpect of futurity is altogether clouded 
and uncertain, my conſcience will not allow me to plunge 
into eternity, without unburdening my mind, and, ) an 
ingenious confeſſion, making all the atonement in m 
power, for the ingratitude 1 been guilty of, and the 
wrongs I have committed againſt a virtuous huſpand, 
who never gave me cauſe of complaint. You ſta" 
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amazed at this preamble; but, alas! how will you be 
ſhocked when I own that I have betrayed you in your ab- 
ſence 3 that I have treſpaſſed againſt God and my mar- 
riage-vow, and fallen from the pride and confidence of 
virtue, to the moſt abject ſtate of vice : Yes, I have been 
unfaithtul to your bed, having fallen a victim to the in- 
fernal inſinuations of a villain, who took advantage of 
my weak and unguarded moments. Fathom is the wretch 
who hath thus injured your honour, and ruined my un- 
ſuſpecting innocence. I have nothing to plead in allevia- 
tion of my crime, but the moſt ſincere contrition of heart; 
and though, at any other juncture, I could not expect 
your forgiveneſs, yet, as I now touch the goal of life, I 
truſt in your humanity and benevolence, for that pardon 
which will lighten the ſorrows of my ſoul, and thoſe 
prayers which I hope will entitle me to favour at the 
throne of grace.” 

The poor huſband was ſo much overwhelmed with 
grief and confuſion at this unexpected addreſs, that he 
could not recolle& himſelf till after a pauſe of ſeveral 
minutes, when uttering a hollow groan, “ I will not (ſaid 
he) aggravate your ſufferings, by reproaching you with 
my wrongs; though your conduct hath been but an ill 
return for all my tenderneſs and eſteem. I look upon it 
as a trial of my Chriſtian patience, and bear my misfor- 
tune with reſignation : Meanwhile, I forgive you from 
my heart, and ſervently pray, that your repentance may 
be acceptable to the Father of Mercy.” $0 ſaying, he 
approached her bed- ſide, and embraced her in token cf 
his fincerity. Whether this generous condeſcenſion dif- 
fuſed ſuch a compoſure upon her ſpirits, as tended to the 
eaſe and refreſhment of nature, which had been almoſt 
exhauſted by diſeaſe and vexation, certain it is, that from þ 
this day ſhe began to ſtruggle with her malady in ſurpriſ- 
ing efforts, and hourly gained ground, until her health 
was pretty well re-eſtabliſhed. ES: | 

This recovery was ſo far beyond the huſband's expec- 
tation, that he began to make very ſerious reflections on 
the event, and even to wiſh he had not becn quite ſo 
precipitate in pardoning the backſlidings of his wife; for, 
though he could not withhold his compaſhon irom a dy- 


= 2g penitent, he did not at all reliſh the thoughts of co- 
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habiting, as uſual, with a wife ſelf- convicted of the vio- 
lation of the matrimonial contract: He therefore conſi- 
dered his declaration as no more than a proviſional par- 
don, to take place on condition of her immediate death ; 
and, in a little time, not only communicated to her his 
ſentiments on this ſubject, but alſo ſeparated himſelf 
from her company, ſecured the evidence of her maid, 
who had been confidant in her amour with Fathom, and 
immediately ſet on foot a proſecution againſt our adven- 
turer, whoſe behaviour to his wife he did not fail to pro- 
mulgate, with all its aggravating circumſtances. By theſe 
means the doctor's name became ſo notorious, that every 
man was afraid of admitting him into his houſe, aud every 
woman aſhamed of ſoliciting his advice. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


His eclipſe, and gradual declination. 


Mrsrorruxes ſeldom come ſingle :: Upon the back of 
this hue and cry, he unluckily preſcribed phlebotomy to 
a gentleman of ſome rank, who chanced to expire dur- 
ing the operation; and quarrelled with his landlord the 
apothecary, who charged him with having forgot the 
good offices he had done him in the beginning of his ca- 
rèer; and deſired he would provide himſelf with another 
lodging. 

All theſe miſhaps, treading upon the heels of one ano- 
ther, had a very mortifying effect upon his practice. At 
every tea-table, his name was occaſionally put to the tor- 
ture, with that of the vile creature whom he had ſeduced ; 
though it was generally taken for granted, by all thoſe fe- 
male caſuiſts, that ſhe muſt have made the firſt advances 3 
for it could not be ſuppoſed, that any man would take 
much trouble in laying ſchemes for the ruin of a perſon 
whoſe attractions were fo ſlender, eſpecially conſidering 
the ill ſtate of her health, a circumſtance that ſeldom adds 
to a woman's beauty or good humour ; befides, ſhe was 
always a pert minx, that affected ſingularity, and a maſ- 
culine manner of ſpeaking z and many of them had fore- 
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ſeen that ſhe would, ſome time or other, bring herſelf in- 
to ſuch a premunire. At all goſſipings, where the apo- 
thecary or his wife aſſiſted, Fathom's pride, ingratitude, 
and malpractice were canvaſſed; in all clubs of married 
men, he was mentioned with marks of abhorrence and 
deteſtation ; and every medical coffeehouſe rung with his 
reproach. Inſtances of his ignorance and preſumption 
were quoted, and many particulars feigned for the pur- 
poſe of defamation ; ſo that our hero was exactly in the 
ſituation of a horſeman, who, in riding at full ſpeed for 
the plate, is thrown from the ſaddle in the middle of the 
race, and left without ſenſe or motion upon the plain. 
His progreſs, though rapid, had been ſo ſhort, that he 
could not be ſuppoſed to have laid up ſtore againſt ſuch a 
day of trouble; and as he ſtill cheriſhed hopes of ſur- 
mounting thoſe obſtacles which had ſo ſuddenly ſtarted 
up in his way, he would not reſign his equipage, nor re- 
trench his expences; but appeared, as uſual, in all pub- 
lic places, with that ſerenity and confidence of feature 
which he had never depoſited ; and maintained his exter- 
nal pomp upon the little he had reſerved in the days of 
his proſperity, and the credit he had acquired by the 
punctuality of his former payments. Both theſe funds, 
however, failed in a very little time : His law-ſuit was a 
gulf that ſwallowed up all his ready money ; and the 
3 of his practice were ſcarce ſufficient to anſwer 

is pocket expences, which now increaſed in proportion 
to the decreaſe of buſineſs; for, as he had more idle 
time, and was leſs admitted into private families, ſo he 
thought he had more occaſion to enlarge his acquaintance 
among his own ſex, who alone were able to ſupport him 
in his diſgrace with the other. He accordingly liſted him- 
ſelf in ſeveral clubs, and endeayoured to monopolize the 
venereal branch of trade: Though this was but an indif- 
terent reſource z for almoſt all his patients of this claſs 
were ſuch as either could not, or would not properly re- 
compenſe the phyſician. 

For ſome time he lingered in this fituation, without 
going upwards or downward, floating like a wiſp of itraw 
at the turning of the tide, until he could no longer amuſe 
the perſon of whom he had hired his coach-horſes, or 


par pens the other demands, which multiplied upon him 
al. IV. 
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every day. Then was his chariot overturned with a hide- 
ous craſh, and his face ſo much wounded with the ſhi- 
vers of the glaſs, which went to pieces in the fall, that 
he appeared in the coffeehouſe with half a dozen black 
patches upon his countenance, gave a moſt circumſtantial 
detail of the riſk he had run, and declared, that he did 
not believe he ſhould ever hazard himſelf again in any 
ſort of wheel carriage. 5 

Soon after this accident, he took an opportunity of tel- 
ling his friends, in the ſame public place, that he had 
turned away his footman on account of his drunkenneſs, 
and was — for the future, to keep none but maids 
in his ſervice, becauſe the men ſervants are generally im- 
pudent, lazy, debauched, or diſhoneſt; and after all, 
neither ſo neat, handy, or agreeable as the other ſex. In 
the rear of this reſolution, he ſhifted his lodgings into a 
private court, being diſtracted with the din of carriages, 
that diſturb the inhabitants who live towards the open 
{ſtreet ; and gave his acquaintance to underſtand, that he 
had a medical work upon the anvil, which he could not 
finiſh without being indulged in filence and tranquillity. 
In effect, he gradually put on the exteriors of an author. 
His watch, with an horizontal movement by 'Graham, 
which he had often mentioned, and ſhown as a very cu- 
rious piece of workmanſhip, began, about this time, to 
be very much out of order, and was committed to the 
care of a mender, who was in no hurry to reſtore it. His 
tie wig degenerated into a major; he ſometimes appeared 
without a ſword, and was even obſerved in public with a 
ſecond day's ſhirt : At laſt, his clothes became ruſty ; and, 
when he walked about the ſtreets, his head turned round 
in a ſurpriſing manner, by an involuntary motion in his 
neck, which he had contracted by an habit of reconnoi- 
tring the ground, that he might avoid all dangerous or 
diſagreeable encounters. 

Fathom, finding himſelf deſcending the hill of fortune 
with an acquired gravitation, ſtrove to catch at every twig, 
in order to ſtop or retard his deſcent. He now regretted 
the opportunities he had neglected, of marrying one of 
ſeveral women of moderate fortune, who had made ad- 
vances to him in the zenith of his reputation ; and endea- 
voured, by forcing himſelf into a lower path of life than 
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any he had hitherto trod, to keep himſelf afloat, with the 

rtion of ſome tradeſman's daughter, whom he meant to 
eſpouſe. While he exerted himſelf in this purſuit, he 
happened, in returning from a place about thirty miles 
from London, to become acquainted, in the ſtage coach, 
with a young woman of a very homely appearance, whom, 
from the driver's information, he underſtood to be the 
niece of a country juſtice, and daughter of a ſoap-boiler, 
who had lived and died in London, and left her, in her 
infancy, ſole heireſs of his effects, which amounted to 
four thouſand pounds. The uncle, who was her guar- 
dian, had kept her ſacred from the knowledge of the 


world, reſolving to effect a match betwixt her and his 


own ſon; and it was with much difficulty he had con- 
ſented to this journey, which ſhe had undertaken as a vi- 
fit to her own mother, who had married a ſecond huſband 
in town. 

Fraught with theſe anecdotes, Fathom began to put 
forth his gallantry and good humour, and, in a word, was 
admitted by the lady to the privilege of an acquaintance, 
in which capacity he viſited her during the term of her 
reſidence in London ; and, as there was no time to be 
loſt, declared his honourable intentions. He had ſuch a 
manifeſt advantage, in point of perſonal accompliſhments, 
over the young gentleman who was deſtined for her huſ- 
band, that ſhe did not diſdain his propoſals ; and, before 
ſhe ſet out for the c@untry, he had made ſuch progreſs in 
her heart, that the day was aCtually fixed for their nup- 
tials, on which he faithfully promiſed to carry her off in 
a coach and fix. How to raiſe money for this expedition 
was all the difficulty that remained; for, by this time, his 
finances were utterly dried up, and his credit altogether 
exhauſted. Upon a very preſſing occaſion, he had for- 
merly applied himſelf to a certain wealthy quack, who 
had relieved his neceſſities by lending him a ſmall ſum of 
money, in return for having communicated to him a ſe- 
cret medicine, which he afhrmed to be. the moſt admi- 
rable ſpecific that ever was invented. The noſtrum had 
been uſed, and, luckily for him, ſucceeded in the trial 
ſo that the empyric, in the midſt of his ſatisfaction, be- 
gan to reflect, that this ſame Fathom, who pretended to 
be in poſſeſſion of a great many remedies, equally effica- 
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cious, would certainly become a formidable rival to him 
in his buſineſs, ſhould he ever be able to extricate himſelf 
from his preſent difficulties, 

In conſequence of theſe ſuggeſtions, he reſolved to keep 
our adventurer's head under water, by maintaining him 
in the moſt abjeCt dependence: Accordingly he had, from 
time to time, accommodated him with {ſmall trifles, which 
barely ſerved to ſupport his exiſtence, and even for theſe 
had taken notes of hand, that he might have a ſcourge 
over his head, in caſe he ſhould prove inſolent or refrac- 
tory. To this benefaCtor Fathom applied for a reinforce- 
ment of twenty guineas, which he ſolicited with the more 
confidence, as that ſum would certainly enable him to re- 
pay all other obligations. The quack would advance the 
money upon no other condition, than that of knowing the 
ſcheme, which being explained, he complied with Ferdi- 
nand's requeſt; but, at the ſame time, privately deſpatched 
an expreſs to the young lady's uncle, with a full account 
of the whole conſpiracy ; ſo that, when the doctor arrived 
at the inn, according to appointment, he was received by 
his worſhip in perſon, who gave him to underſtand, that 
his niece had changed her mind, and gone fifty miles far- 
ther into the country to viſit a relation. This was « 
grievous diſappointment to Fathom, who really believed 
his miſtreſs had forſaken him through mere levity and 
caprice, and was not undeceived till ſeveral months after 
her marriage with her couſin, when, at an accidental 
meeting in London, ſhe explained the ſtory of the ſecret 
intelligence, and excuſed her marriage, as the effect of 
rigorous uſage and compulſion. 

Had our hero been really enamoured of her perſon, he 
might have probably accompliſhed his wiſhes, notwith- 
itanding the ſteps ſhe had taken. But this was not the 
caſe : His paſſion was of a different nature, and the object 
of it effectually without his reach. With regard to his 
appetite for women, as is was an infirmity of his conſti- 
tution, which he could not overcome, and as he was in 
no condition to gratify it at a great expence, he had of 
late choſen an houſekeeper from the hundreds of Drury, 
and, to avoid ſcandal, allowed her to aſſume his name. 

. As to the intimation which had been ſent to the country 
juitice, he immediately imputed it to the true author, 
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whom he marked for his vengeance accordingly; but, in 
the mean time, ſuppreſſed his reſentment, becauſe he, in 
ſome meaſure, depended upon him for ſubſiſtence. On 
the other hand, the quack, dreading the forwardneſs and 
plauſibility of our hero, which might, one time or other, 
render him independent, put a ſtop to thoſe ſupplies, on 
pretence of finding them inconvenient; but, out of his 
friendſhip and good will to Fathom, undertook to procure 
for him ſuch letters of recommendation as would infalli- 
bly make his fortune in the Weſt Indies, and even to fit 
him out in a genteel manner for the voyage. Ferdinand 
perceived his drift, and thanked him for his generous of- 
fer, which he. would not fail to conſider with all due de- 
liberation; though he was determined againſt the propo- 
ſal, but obliged to temporize, that he might not incur the 
diſpleaſure of this man, at whoſe mercy he lay. Mean- 
while the proſecution againſt him in Doctors Commons, 
drew near a period, and the lawyers were clamorous for 
money, without which, he foreſaw he ſhould loſe the ad- 
vantage which his cauſe had lately acquired by the death 
of his antagoniſt's chief evidence: He therefore, ſeeing 
every other channel ſhut up, began to-doubt, whether the 
riſk of being apprehended or flain in the character of a 
highwayman, was not overbalanced by the proſpect of 
being acquitted of a charge which had ruined his reputa- 
tion and fortune, and actually entertained thoughts of 
taking the air on Hounſlow Heath, when he was diverted 
from this expedient by a very ſingular adventure. 


CHAPTER LV. 


After divers unſucceſsful efforts, he has recourſe to the matrimonial nooſe. 


CaaNc to meet with one of his acquaintance at a 
certain coffeehouſe, the diſcourſe turned upon the cha- 
racters of mankind, when, among other oddities, his 
friend — 2 upon the carpet a certain old gentle wo- 
man of ſuch a rapacious diſpoſition, that, like a jack- 
dau-, ſhe never beheld any metalline ſubſtance, without 
In inclination, and even an effort to ſecrete it for her own 
U 1j 
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uſe and contemplation : Nor was this infirmity originally 
produced from indigence, inaſmuch as her circumſtances 
had been always affluent, and ſhe was now poſleſſed of a 
conſiderable ſum of money in the funds; notwithſtanding 
which, the avarice of her nature tempted her to let lodg- 
ings, though few people could live under the ſame roof 
with ſuch an original, who, rather than be idle, had of- 
ten filched pieces of her own plate, and charged her ſer- 
vants with the theft, or hinted ſuſpicion of her lodgers. 
Fathom, ſtruck with the deſcription, ſoon perceived how 
this woman's diſeaſe might be converted to his advantage ; 
and after having obtained ſufficient intelligence, on pre- 
tence of ſatisſying his curioſity, he viſited the widow, in 
conſequence of a bill at her door, and actually hired an 
apartment in her houſe, whither he forthwith repaired 
with his inamorata. It wis not long before he perceived 
that his landlady's character had not been miſrepreſented : 
He fed her diſtemper with divers inconſiderable trinkets, 
ſuch as copper medals, cork ſcrews, odd buckles, and a 
paltry ſeal ſet in ſilver, which were, at different times, 
laid as baits for her infirmity, and always conveyed away 
with remarkable eagerneſs, which he and his dulcinea 
took pleaſure in obſerving from an unſuſpected place. 
Thus confirmed in his opinion, he, at length, took an 
opportunity of expoling a metal watch that belonged to 
his miſtreſs, and ſaw it ſeized, with great ſatisfaction, in 
the abſence of his helpmate, who had gone abroad on 
purpoſe. According to inſtruction, ſhe ſoon returned, 
and began to raiſe a terrible clamour about the loſs of her 
watch; upon which ſhe was condoled by her landlady, 
who ſeemed to doubt the integrity of the maid, and even 
propoſed that Mrs. Fathom ſhould apply to ſome juſtice 
of the peace for a warrant to ſearch the ſervant's trunk. 
'The lady thanked her for the good advice, in compliance 
with which the had immediate recourſe to a magiſtrate, 
who granted a ſearch warrant, not againſt the maid, but 
the miſtreſs; and ſhe, in a little time, returned with the 
conſtable at her back. 

Theſe precautions being taken, Doctor Fathom de- 
fired a private conference with the old gentlewoman, in 
which he gave her to underſtand, that he had undoubted 
proots of her having ſecreted, not only the watch, but 
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alſo ſeveral other odd things of leſs conſequence, which 
he had loſt ſince his reſidence in her houſe : He then 
ſhowgd the warrant he had obtained againſt her, and 
alked if ſhe had any thing to offer why the conſtable 
ſhould not do his duty? Inexpreſſible were the anguith 
and confuſion of the defendant, when the found herſelf 
thus entrapped, and reflected, that the was on the point 
of being detected of felony ; for the at once concluded, 
that the ſnare was laid for her, and knew, that the offi- 
cer of juſtice would certainly find the unlucky watch in 
one of the drawers of her ſcrutoire. 

Tortured with theſe ſuggeſtions, afraid of public diſ- 
grace, and dreading the conſequence of legal conviction, 
the fell on her knees before the injured Fathom, and, af- 
ter having imputed her crime to the temptations of ne- 
ceſſity, implored his compaſſion, promiſed to reſtore the 
watch, and every thing ſhe had taken, and begged he 
would diſmiſs the conſtable, that her reputation might 
not ſuffer in the eye of the world. 

Ferdinand, with a ſeverity of countenance purpoſely 
aſſumed, obſerved, that, were ſhe really indigent, he had 
charity enough to forgive what ſhe had done; but, as he 
knew her circumſtances were opulent, he looked upon 
this excuſe as an aggravation of her guilt, which was 
certainly the effect of a vitious inclination ; and he was 
therefore determined to proſecute her with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity of the law, as an example and terror to others, who 
might be infected with the ſame evil diſpoſition. Find- 
ing him deaf to all her tears and entreaties, the changed 
her note, and offered him one hundred guineas, if he 
would compromiſe the affair, and drop the proſecution, 
ſo as that her character ſhould ſuſtain no damage. After 
much argumentation, he conſented to accept of double 
the ſum, which being inſtantly paid in Eaſt India bonds, 
Doctor Fathom told the conſtable, that the watch was 
found ; and for once her reputation was patched up. 
This ſeaſonable ſupply enabled our hero to ſtand trial 
with his adverſary, who was nonſuited, and alſo to mend 
his external appearance, which of late had not been ex- 
tremely magnificent. 

Soon after this gleam of good fortune, a tradeſman, 
to whom he was conſiderably indebted, ſeeing no other 
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probable means to recover his money, introduced Fa- 
thom to the acquaintance of a young widow who lodged 
at his houſe, and was ſaid to be in poſſeſhon of a conſi- 
derable fortune. Conſidering the ſteps that were taken, 
it would have been almoſt impoſſible * him to miſcarry 
in his addreſſes. The lady had been bred in the country, 
was unacquainted with the world, and of a very ſanguine 
diſpoſition, which her ſhort trial of matrimony had not 
{ſerved to cool. Our adventurer was inſtructed to call 
at the tradeſman's houſe, as if by accident, at an ap- 
4 time, when the widow was drinking tea with 

er landlady. On theſe occaſions he always behaved to 
admiration. She liked his perſon, and praiſed his polite- 
neſs, good humour, and good ſenſe ; his confederates 
extolled him as a prodigy of learning, taſte, and good 
nature; they likewiſe repreſented him as a perſon on the 
eve of eclipſing all his competitors in phyſic. An ac- 
quaintance and intimacy ſoon enſued, nor was he reſtrict- 
ed in point of opportunity. In a word, he ſucceeded in 
his endeavours, and, one evening, on pretence of attend- 
ing her to the play, he accompanied her to the Fleet, 
where they were married, in preſence of the tradeſman 
and his wife, who were of the party. 

This grand affair being accompliſhed to his ſatisfaction, 
he, next day, viſited her brother, who was a counſellor 
of the Temple, to make him acquainted with the ſtep his 
ſiſter had taken; and though the lawyer was not a little 
mortified to find that the had made ſuch a clandeſtine 
match, he behaved civilly to his new brother-in-law, and 
gave him to underftand, that his wife's fortune conſiſted 
of a jointure of one hundred and fifty pounds a-year, and 
fifteen hundred pounds bequeathed to her during her 
widowhood, by her own father, who had taken the pre- 
caution of ſettling it in the hands of truſtees, in ſuch a 
manner as that any huſband ſhe might afterwards eſpouſe 
ſhould be reſtricted from encroaching upon the capital, 
which was reſerved for the benefit of her heirs. This inti- 
mation was far from being agreeable to our hero, who had 
been informed, that this ſum was abſolutely at the lady's 
diſpoſal, and had actually deſtined the greateſt part of it 
for the payment of his debts, for defraying the expence of 
furniſhing an elegant houſe, and ſetting up a new equi» 
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Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, he reſolved to car- 
ry on his plan upon the credit of his marriage, which was 
publiſhed in a very pompous article of the newſpapers ; a 
chariot was beſpoke, a ready furniſhed houſe immediately 
taken, and Doctor Fathom began to re-appear in all his 
former ſplendour. 

His good friend the empyric, alarmed at this event, 
which not only raiſed our adventurer into the ſphere of a 
dangerous rival, but alſo furniſhed him with means to re- 
xenge the ill office he had ſuſtained at his hands on the 
adventure of the former match; for, by this time, Fa- 
thom had given him ſome hints, importing, that he was 
not ignorant of his treacherous behaviour; rouſed, I ſay, 
by theſe conſiderations, he employed one of his emiſſaries, 
who had ſome knowledge of Fathom's brother-in-law, to 
prejudice him againſt our adventurer, whom he repreſent- 
ed as a needy ſharper, not only overwhelmed with debt 
and diſgrace, but likewiſe previouſly married to a poor 
woman, who was prevented by nothing but want Fon 
ſeeking redreſs at law. To confirm theſe aſſertions, he 
gave him a detail of Fathom's encumbrances, which he 
had learned for the purpoſe, and even brought the coun- 
ſellor into company with the perſon who had lived with 
our hero before marriage, and who was ſo much incenſed 
at her abrupt diſmiſſion, that ſhe did not ſcruple to coro- 
borate theſe allegations of the informer. | 

The lawyer, ſtartled at this intelligence, ſet on foot a 
minute inquiry into the life and converſation of the doctor, 
which turned out ſo little to the advantage of his charac- 
ter and circumſtances, that he reſolved, if poſſible to diſ- 
unite him from his family; and, as a previous ſtep, re- 
peated to his filter all that he had heard to the prejudice 
of her huſband, not forgetting to produce the evidence of 
his miſtreſs, who laid claim to him by a prior title, which, 
ſhe pretended, could be proved by the teſtimony of the 
clergyman who joined them. Such an explanation could 
not fail to inflame the reſentment of the injured wife, who, 
at the very firſt opportunity, giving a looſe to the impetu- 
olity of her temper, upbraided our hero with the moſt 
bitter invectives for his perfidious dealing. 

Ferdinand, conſcious of his own innocence, which he 
had not always to plead, far from attempting to ſoothe 
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her indignation, aſſumed the authority and prerogative of 
an huſband, and ſharply reprehended her for her creduli- 
ty and indecent warmth. This rebuke, inſtead of filen- 
cing, gave new ſpirit and volubility to her reproaches, in 
the courſe of which ſhe plainly taxed him with want of 
honeſty and affection, and ſaid, that, though his pretence 
was love, his aim was no other than a baſe deſign upon 
her fortune. 

Fathom, ſtung with theſe accuſations, which he really 
did not deſerve, replied with uncommon heat, and charg- 
ed her in his turn with want of ſincerity and candour, in 
the falſe account ſhe had given of that ſame fortune be- 
fore marriage. He even magnified his own condeſcenſion, 
in ſurrendering his liberty to a woman who had ſo little 
to recommend her to the addreſſes of the other ſex ; a re- 
flection which provoked this mild creature to ſuch a de- 
gree of animoſity, that, forgetting her duty and allegiance, 
the lent him a box on the ear with ſuch energy as made 
his eyes water; and he, for the honour of manhood and 
| Jovereignty, having waſhed her face with a diſh of tea, 
withdrew abruptly to a coffechouſe in the neighbourhood, 
where he had not long remained, when his paſſion ſub- 
ſided, and he then ſaw the expediency of an immediate 
reconciliation, which he reſolved to purchaſe, even at the 
expence of a ſubmiſſion. | 

It was pity that ſuch a ſalutary reſolution had not been 
ſooner taken : For, when he returned to his own houſe, 
he underſtood, that Mrs. Fathom had gone abroad in an 
hackney coach ; and, upon examining her apartment, in 
lieu of her clothes and trinkets, which ſhe had removed 
with admirable dexterity and deſpatch, he found this bil- 
let in one of the drawers of her bureau : * Sir, Being 
convinced that you are a cheat and an impoſtor, I have 
withdrawn myſelf from your cruelty and machinations, 
with a view to ſolicit the protection of the law; and I 
doubt not but I ſhall ſoon be able to prove, that you have 
no juſt title to, or demand upon, the perſon or effects of 
the unfortunate Sarah Muddy.” 

The time had been when Mr. Fathom would have al- 
lowed Mrs. Muddy to refine at her leiſure, and bleſſed 
God for his happy deliverance ; but at preſent the cate 
was quite altered. Smarting as he was from the expence 
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of law-ſuits, he dreaded a proſecution for bigamy, which 
(though he had juſtice on his fide) he knew he could not 
of himſelf ſupport : Beſides, all his other ſchemes of life 
were fruſtrated by this unlucky elopement. Hs therefore 
ſpeedily determined to anticipate, as much as in him lay, 
the malice of his enemies, and to. obtain, without delay, 
authentic documents of his marriage. « With this view, he 
haſtened to the houſe of the tradeſman, who, with his 
wife, had been witneſs to the ceremony and conſumma- 
tion; and, in order to intereſt them the more warmly in 
his cauſe, made a pathetic recital of this unhappy breach, 
in which he had ſuffered ſuch injury and inſult. But all 
luis rhetoric would not avail : Mrs. Muddy had been be- 
{orchand with him, and had proved the better orator o! 
the two; for ſhe had aſſailed this honeſt couple with ſuch 
tropes and figures of eloquence, as were altogether irre- 
liſtible. Nevertheleſs, they heard our hero to an end, 
with great patience. Then the wife, who was the com- 
mon mouth upon all ſuch occaſions, contracting her fea- 
tures into a very formal diſpoſition, “ Fil aſſure you (ſaid 
ſhe), Doctor Fathom, my huſband and 1 have been in a 
very great terriſication and numpluſh, to hear ſuch bad 
things of a perſon, whom, as one may fay, we thought a 
worthy gentleman, and were ready to ſerve at all times, 
by day and by night, as the ſaying is. And beſides, for 
all that, you know, and God knows, as we are duſtrious 
people, and work hard for what we get, and we have 
terved gentlemen to our own harm, whereby my huſband 
was laſt Tueſday ſerved with a ſiſerary, being that he was 
bound for an officer that ran away: And I ſaid to my 
huſband, Timothy, ſays I, tis a very hard thing for one 
to ruin one's ſelf for {ſtranger people There's Doctor 
Fathom, ſays I, his account comes to nine and forty 
pounds ſeven ſhillings and fourpence halfpenny; and you 
know, Doctor, that was before your laſt bill began: But, 
howſomever, little did I think, as how, a gentleman of 
your learning would go to deceive a poor gentlewoman, 
when you had another wife alive.” 

In vain did our adventurer endeavour to vindicate him- 
ſelf from this aſperſion; the good woman, like a great 
many modern diſputants, proceeded with her declama- 
tion, without ſeeming to hear what was ſaid on the other 
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fide of the queſtion; and the huſband was altogether 
neutral. At length, Ferdinand, finding all his proteſta- 
tions ineffectual, Well (ſaid he), though you are re- 
ſolved, I ſee, to diſcredit all that I can ſay in oppoſition 
to that ſcandalous ſlander, of which I can eafily acquit 
myſelf in a court of juſtice, ſurely you will not refuſe to 
grant me a certificate, ſignifying that you were preſent at 
the ceremony of my marriage with this unhappy woman.” 
« You ſhall excuſe us (rephed the female orator), people 
cannot be too wary in ſigning their names in this wicked 
world; many a one has been brought to ruination by 
ſigning his name, and my huſband ſhall not, with my 
good will, draw himſelf into ſuch a primmineery.“ 

Fathom, alarmed at this refuſal, earneſtly argued againſt 
the inhumanity and injuſtice of it, appealing to their own 
conſciences for the reaſonableneſs of his propoſal ; but, 
from the evaſive anſwers of the wife, he had reaſon to 
believe, that, long before the time of trial, they would 
take care to have forgotten the whole tranſaction. 

Though he was equally confounded and incenſed at 
this inſtance of their perſidy, he durſt not manifeſt his 
indignation, conſcious of the advantage they had over 
him in divers reſpects; but repaired, without loſs of time, 
to the lodging of the clergyman who had nooſed him, re- 
ſolved to conſult his regiſter, and ſecure his evidence. 
Here too his evil genius Pad got the ſtart of him; for the 
worthy eccleſiaſtic not only could not recollect his fea- 
tures, or find his name in the regiſter, but, when impor- 
tuned by his preſſing remonſtrances, took umbrage at the 
freedom of his behaviour, and threatened, if he would 
not immediately take himſelf away, to raife the poſſe of 
the Fleet, for the ſafety of his own perſon. 

Rather than put the paſtor to the trouble of alarming 
his flock, he retreated with a heavy heart, and went in 
queſt of his miſtreſs, whom he had diſmiſſed at his mar- 
riage, in hopes of effecting a reconcihation, and prevent- 
ing her from joining in the conſpiracy againſt him : But, 
alas! he met with ſuch a reception as he had reaſon to 
expect from a {lighted woman, who had never felt any 
real attachment for his perſon. She did not upbraid him 
with his cruelty in leaving her as a miſtreſs, but, with a 
ſpecies of effrontery never enough to be admired, re- 
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proached him with his villany, in abandoning her, who 
was his true and lawful wife, to go and ruin a poor gen- 
tlewoman, by whoſe fortune he had been allured. 

When he attempted to expoſtulate with this virago, 
upon the barbarity of this aſſertion, ſhe very prudently 
declined engaging in private converſation with ſuch an 
artful and wicked man, and, calling up the people of the 
houſe, inſiſted upon his being conducted to the door. 


= — = 


CHAPTER LVI. 


In which his fortune is effeRually ſtrangled. 


Tus laſt reſource, and that upon which he leaſt depend- 
ed, was the advice and aſſiſtance of his old friend the em- 
pyric, with whom he ſtill maintained a ſlight correſpond- 
ence z and to whoſe houſe he ſteered his courſe, in great 
perplexity and tribulation. That gentleman, inſtead of 
conſoling him with aſſurances of friendſhip and protec- 
tion, faithfully recapitulated all the inſtances of his indiſ- 
cretion and miſconduct, taxed him with want of ſincerity 
in the Weſt India affair, as well as with want of honeſty 
in this laſt marriage, while his former wife was alive ; 
and, finally, reminded him of his notes, which he defired 
might be immediately taken up, as he (the quack) had 
prelent occaſion for a ſum of money. 

Ferdinand, ſeeing it would be impracticable to derive 
any ſuccour from this quarter, ſneaked homewards, in 
order to hold a conſultation with his own thoughts; and 
the firſt object that preſented itſelf to his eyes, when he 
entered his apartment, was a letter from the tradeſman, 
with his account encloſed, amounting to forty-five pounds, 
which the writer deſired might be paid without delay. 
Before he had time to peruſe the articles, he received a 
ſummons, in conſequence of a bill of indictment for bi- 
gamy, found againſt him in Hicks' Hall, by Sarrah Mud- 
dy, widow ; and, while he was revolving meaſures to 
avert theſe ſtorms, another billet arrived from a certain 
attorney, giving him to underſtand, that he had orders 
from Doctor Buffalo, the quack, to ſue him for the pay- 
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ment of ſeveral notes, unleſs he would take them up in 
three days from the date of this letter. 

Such a concurrence of ſiniſter events made a deep im- 
preſſion upon the mind of our adventurer : All his forti- 
tude was inſufficient to bear him up againſt this torrent 
of misfortunes z his reſources were all dried up, his in- 
vention failed, and his reflection began to take a new 
turn. © To what purpoſe (ſaid he to himſelf) have I de- 
ſerted the paths of integrity and truth, and exhauſted a 
fruitful imagination, in contriving ſchemes to betray my 
fellow- creatures; if, inſtead of acquiring a ſplendid for- 
tune, which was my aim, I have ſuffered ſuch a ſeries of 
mortifications, and at laſt brought myſelf to the brink of 
inevitable deſtruction ? By a virtuous exertion of thoſc 
talents I inherit from nature and education, I might, long 
before this time, have rendered myſelf independent, and, 
perhaps, conſpicuous in life: I might have grown up like 
a young oak, which, being firmly rooted in its kindred 
ſoil, gradually raiſes up its lofty head, expands its leafy 
arms, projects a noble ſhade, and towers the glory of the 
plain: I ſhould have paid the debt of gratitude to my be- 
nefactors, and made their hearts ſing with joy for the 
happy effects of their benevolence; I ſhould have been 
a bulwark to my friends, a ſhelter to my neighbours in 
diſtreſs; I ſhould have run the race of honour, ſeen my 
fame diffuſed like a ſweet-ſmelling odour, and felt the in- 
eftable pleaſure of doing good : Whereas I am, after a vi- 
ciſhtude of diſappointments, dangers, and fatigues, re- 
duced to miſery and ſhame, aggravated by a conſcience 
loaded with treachery and guilt. I have abuſed the con- 
fidence and generoſity of my patron; I have defrauded 
his family, under the maſk of ſincerity and attachment; 
I have taken the molt cruel and baſe advantages of virtue 
in diſtreſs; 1 have ſeduced unſuſpecting innocence to 
ruin and deſpair ; I have violated the moſt ſacred truit 
repoſed in me by my friend and benefactor; I have be- 
trayed his love, torn his noble heart aſunder, by means of 
the molt perſidious flander and falſe mfinuations ; and, 
finally, brought to an untimely grave the faireſt pattern 
of human beauty and perfection. Shall the author ot 


| theſe crimes paſs with impunity ? Shall he hope to proſ- 


per in the midſt of ſuch enormous guilt ? It were an im- 
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putation upon Providence to ſuppoſe it—Ah, no! I be- 
gin to feel myſelf overtaken by the eternal juſtice of Hea- 
ven | I totter on the edge of wretchedneſs and woe, with- 
out one friendly hand to fave me from the terrible abyſs.” 

Theſe reflections, which perhaps the miſery of his fel- 
low-creatures would never have inſpired, had he himſelf 
remained without the verge of misfortune, were now pro- 
duced from the ſenſation of his own calamities ; and, for 
the firſt time, his cheeks were bedewed with the drops of 
penitence and ſorrow. Contraries, faith Plato, are pro- 
ductive of each other. Reformation is oftentimes gene- 
rated from unſucceſsful vice; and our adventurer was, at 
this junCture, very well diſpoſed to turn over a new leaf, 
in conſequence of thoſe ſalutary ſuggeſtions ; though he 
was far from being cured beyond the poſlibility of a re- 
lapſe : On the contrary, all the faculties of his ſoul were 
ſo well adapted, and had been ſo long habituated to de- 
ceit, that, in order to extricate himſelf from the evils that 
environed him, he would not, in all probability, have 
ſcrupled to praCtiſe it upon his own father, had a conve- 
nient opportunity occurred. 

Be that as it may, he certainly, after a tedious and 
fruitleſs exerciſe of his invention, reſolved to effect a clan- 
deſtine retreat from that confederacy of enemies which he 
could not withſtand, and once more join his fortune to 
that of Renaldo, whom he propoſed to ſerve, for the fu- 
ture, with fidelity and affection, thereby endeavouring to 
atone for the treachery of his former conduct. Thus de- 
termined, he packed up his neceſſaries in a portmanteau, 
attempted to amuſe his creditors with promiſes of ſpeedy 
payment, and venturing to come forth in the dark, took a 
place in the Canterbury ſtage-coach, after having convert- 
ed his ſuperfluities into ready money. Theſe ſteps were 
not taken with ſuch privacy, as to elude the vigilance of 
his adverſaries ; for, although he had been cautious enough 
to tranſport himſelf and his baggage to the inn on Sunday 
evening, and never doubted that the vehicle, which ſet out 
at four o'clock on Monday morning, would convey him 
out of the reach of his creditors, before they could poſ- 
ſibly obtain a writ for ſecuring his perſon ; they had actu- 
ally taken ſuch precautions as fruſtrated all his fineſſe ; 
and the coach being ſtopt in the borough of Southwark, 
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Doctor Fathom was ſeized by virtue of a warrant obtain- 
ed on a criminal indictment, and was forthwith conduct- 
ed to the priſon of the King's Bench; yet not before he 
had, by his pathetic remonſtrances, excited the compaſ- 
fion, and even drawn tears from the eyes of his fellow- 
paſſengers. 

He no ſooner recollected himſelf from the ſhock which 
muſt have been occaſioned by this ſiniſter incident, than 
he deſpatched a letter to his brother-in-law the counſellor, 
requeſting an immediate conference, in which he promiſed 
to make ſuch a propoſal, as would fave him all the ex- 
pence of a law-ſuit and trial, and at the ſame time effec- 
tually anſwer all the purpoſes of both. He was accord- 
ingly favoured with a viſit from the lawyer, to whom, af- 
ter the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of his own innocence, 
he declared, that, finding himſelf unable to wage war a- 
gainſt ſuch powerful antagoniſts, he had reſolved even to 
abandon his indubitable right, and retire into another 
country, in order to ſcreen himſelf from perſecution, and 
remove all cauſe of diſquiet from the proſecutrix, when 
he was unfortunately prevented by the warrant which had 
been executed againit him. He ſaid he was ſtill willing, 
for the ſake of his liberty, to ſign a formal renunciation of 
his pretenſions to Mrs. Fathom and her fortune, provided 
the deeds could be executed, and the warrant withdrawn, 
before he ſhould be detained by his other creditors ; and, 
laſtly, he conjured the barriſter to ſpare himſelf the 
guilt and the charge of ſuborning evidence for the deſtruc- 
__ of an unhappy man, whoſe misfortune was his only 

ault. 

The lawyer felt the force of his expoſtulations, and 
though he would by no means ſuppoſe him innocent of 
the charge of bigamy, yet, under the pretext of humanity 


and commiſeration, he undertook to perſuade his ſiſter 


to accept of a proper releaſe, which he obſerved would 
not be binding, if executed during the confinement of Fa- 
thom; he therefore took his leave, in order to prepare the 
papers, withdraw the aCtion, and take ſuch other mea- 
ſures as would hinder the priſoner from giving him the 
hp. Next day he returned with an order to releaſe our 
hero, who being formally diſcharged, was conducted by 
the lawyer to a tavern in the neighbourhood, where the 
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releaſes were exchanged, and every thing concluded with 
amity and concord. This buſineſs being happily tranſact- 
ed, Fathom ſtept into an hackney-coach with his baggage, 
and was followed by a bailiff, who told him with great 
compoſure, that he was again a priſoner, at the ſuit of 
Dr. Buffalo, and deſired the coachman to re-conduct him 
to the lodging he had ſo lately diſcharged. | 
Fathom, whoſe fortitude had been hitherto of the pa- 
an temper, was now fain to reinforce it with the philo- 
ſophy of Chriſtian reſignation, though he had not as yet 
arrived to ſuch a pitch of ſelf-denial, as to forgive the 
counſellor, to whoſe double dealing he imputed this new 
calamity. After having received the compliments of the 
jailor on his recommitment, he took pen, ink, and paper, 
and compoſed an arcful and affecting epiſtle to the empy- 
ric, imploring his mercy, flattering his weaknels, and de- 
monſtrating the bad policy of cooping up an unhappy man 
in a jail, where he could never have an opportunity of 
doing juſtice to his creditors ; nor did he forget to declare 
his intention of retiring into another country, where he 
might have ſome chance of earning a ſubſiſtence, which 
he had fo long toiled for to no purpoſe in England. This 
laſt declaration he made in conſequence of the jealous diſ- 
poſition of the quack, who he knew had long looked up- 
on him in the odious light of an interloping rival. How- 
ever, he reaped no benefit from this ſupplication, which 
ſerved only to gratify the pride of Buffalo, who produced 
the extravagant encomiums which Fathom had beſtowed 
upon him, as ſo many teſtimonials of his foe's bearing wit- 
neſs to his virtue. 


CHAPTER LVIL 


Fathom being ſafely houſed, the reader is entertained with a retroſpect, 


Bor now it is high time to leave our adventurer to chew 
the cud of reflection and remorſe in this ſolitary manſion, 
that we may trace Renaldo in the ſeveral ſteps he took to 
aſſert his right, and do juſtice to his family. Never man 


n a more melancholy train of ideas than that which 
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accompanied him in his journey to the Imperial court: 
For, notwithſtanding the manifold reaſons he had to ex- 
pect an happy iſſue to his aim, his imagination was inceſ- 
ſantly infected with ſomething that chilled his nerves, 
and ſaddened his heart, recurring, with quick ſucceſſion, 
like the unwearicd wave that beats upon the bleak inhoſ- 
pitable Greenland ſhore. This, the reader will eaſily ſup- 
poſe, was no other than the remembrance of the forlorn 
Monimia, whoſe image appeared to his fancy in different 
attitudes, according to the prevalence of the paſſions which 
raged in his boſom. Sometimes he viewed her in the 
light of apoſtacy, and then his ſoul was maddened with 
indignation and deſpair: But theſe tranſitory blaſts were 
not able to efface the impreſſions ſhe had formerly made 
upon his heart ; impreſſions which he had ſo often and ſo 
long contemplated with inconceivable rapture. Theſe 
pictures {till remained, repreſenting her fair as the moſt 
perfect idea of beauty, ſoft and tender as an angel of mer- 
cy and compaſſion, warmed with every virtue of the heart, 
and adorned with every accompliſhment of human nature : 
Yet the alarming contraſt came {till in the rear of this re- 
collection; ſo that his ſoul was by turns agitated by the 
tempeſts of horror, and overwelmed by the floods of 
rief. 

He recalled the moment on which he firſt beheld her, 
with that pleaſing regret which attends the memory of a 
dear deceaſed friend: Then he bitterly curſed it, as the 
ſource of all his misfortunes and affliction : He thanked - 
Heaven for having blefled him with a friend to deteCt her 
perfidy and ingratiude ; then ardently wiſhed he had til! 
continued under the influence of her deluſion. In a word, 
the lonelineſs of his ſituation aggravated every horror of 
lis reflection ; for, as he found himſelf without company, 
his imagination was never ſolicited, or his attention di- 
verted from theſe ſubjects of woe; and he travelled to 
Bruſſels in a reverie, fraught with ſuch torments as mult 
have entirely wrecked his reaſon, had not Providence in- 
terpoſed in his behalf. He was, by his poſtilion, conduct- 
ed to one of the beſt inns of the place, where he under- 
ſtood the cloth was already laid for ſupper ; and as the 
ordinary 1s open to ſtrangers, in all theſe houſes of enter- 
tainment, he introduced himſelf into the company, witl: 
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2 view to alleviate, in ſome meaſure, his ſorrow and 
chagrin, by the converſation of his fellow-gueſts : Yet he 
was ſo ill prepared to obtain the relief which he courted, 
that he entered the apartment, and fat down to table, 
without diſtinguiſhing either the number or countenances 
of thoſe who were preſent : Though he himſelf did not 
remain ſo unregarded. His mien and deportment pro- 
duced a prepoſſeſſion in his favour ; and the air of afflic- 
tion, ſo remarkable in his viſage, did not fail to attract 
their ſympathy and obſervation. 

Among the reit, was an Iriſh officer in the Auſtrian 
ſervice, who having eyed Renaldo attentively, “ Sir (ſaid 
he, riſing) if my eyes and memory do not deceive me, you 
are the Count de Melvil, with whom I had the honour to 
ſerve upon the Rhine during the laſt war.” The youth, 
hearing his own name mentioned, lifted up his eyes, and 
at once recognizing the other to be a gentleman who had 
been a captain in his father's regiment, ran forwards, and 
embraced him with great affection. 

This was, in divers reſpects, a fortunate rencounter for 
young Melvil ; as the officer was not only perfectly well 
acquainted with the ſituation of the Count's family, but al- 
ſo reſolved, in a few days, to ſet out for Vienna, whither 
he promiſed to accompany Renaldo, as ſoon as he under- 
ſtood his route lay the ſame way. Before the day fixed 
for their departure arrived, this gentleman found means 
to inſinuate himſelf ſo far into the confidence of the Count, 
as to learn the cauſe of that diſtreſs which he had obſerv- 
ed in his features at their firſt meeting; and being a gen- 
tleman of uncommon vivacity, as well as ſincerely attach- 
ed to the family of Melvil, to which he had owed his pro- 
motion, he exerted all his good humour and good ſenſe in 
amuſing the fancy, and reaſoning down the mortification 
of the afflicted Hungarian. He in particular endeavoured 
to wean his attention from the loſt Monimia, by engaging 
it upon his domeſtic affairs, and upon the wrongs of his 
mother and ſiſter, who, he gave him to underitand, were 
languiſhing under the tyranny of his father-in-law. 

This was a note that effectually rouſed him from the 
lethargy of his ſorrow ; and the defire of taking vengeance 
on the oppreſſor, who had ruined his fortune, and made 
his neareſt relations miſerable, ſo entirely engroſſed his 
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thoughts, as to leave no room for other conſiderations. 
During their journey to Auſtria, Major Farrel (that was 
the name of his fellow-traveller) informed him of many 
circumſtances touching his father's houſe, to which him- 
ſelf was an utter ſtranger. 

« The conduct of your mother (ſaid he), in marrying 
Count Trebaſi, was not at all agreeable either to the friends 
of the Gount de Melvil, or to her own relations, who 
knew her ſecond huſband to be a man of a violent tem- 
per, and rapacious diſpoſition, which the nature of his edu- 
cation and employment had ſerved rather to inflame than 
allay; for you well know he was a partizan during the 
whole courſe of the late war. 'They were, moreover, 
equally ſurpriſed and chagrined, when they found ſhe took 
no ſtep to prevent his ſeizing upon that inheritance which 
of right belonged to you, and which, by the laws of Hun- 
gary, is unalienable from the heir of blood: Nevertheleſs, 
they are now fully convinced, that ſhe hath more than 


ſufficiently atoned for her indiſcretion, by the barbarity 


of her huſband, who hath not only ſecluded her from afl 
communication with her friends and acquaintance, but 
even confined her to the weſt tower of your father's houſe, 
where ſhe is ſaid to be kept cloſe priſoner, and ſubjected 
to all ſorts of inconvenience and mortification. This ſe- 
verity ſhe is believed to have incurred in conſequence of 
having expoſtulated to him upon his unjuſt behaviour to 
you and Mademoiſelle, whom he hath aCtually ſhut up in 
ſome convent in Vienna, which your relations have not 
as yet been able to diſcover : But the memory of your 
noble father is ſo dear to all thoſe who were favoured 
with his friendſhip, and the ſufferings of the Counteſs and 
Mademoiſelle have raifed ſuch a ſpirit of reſentment a- 
gainft her cruel jailor, that nothing is wanted but your 
preſence to begin the proſecution, and give a ſanction to 
the meaſures of your friends, which will in a little time 
reſtore your family to the fruition of its rights and for- 
tune: For my own part, my dear Count, I conſider myfelt 
as one wholly indebted to your houſe for the rank and ex- 
pectation I now enjoy ; and my finances, intereſt, and 
perſon, ſuch as they are, I dedicate to your ſervice.” 
Renaldo was not flow in making his acknowledgments 
to this generous Hibernian, whom he informed of his 
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ſcheme, recounting to him his uncommon tranſaction 
with the benevolent Jew, and communicating the letters 
of recommendation he had received by his means to ſome 
of the firſt noblemen at the Imperial court. Meanwhile, 
he burned with impatience to chaſtiſe Count Trebaſi for 
his perfidious conduct to the widow and the fatherleſs, 
and would have taken the road to Preſburg, without 
touching at Vienna, in order to call him to a ſevere ac- 
count, had not he been ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Major Far- 
rel, who repreſented the imprudence of taking ſuch a ſtep 
before he had ſecured a proper protection from the con- 
ſequences with which it might be attended. 

« It is not (ſaid he) your own life and fortune only 
which depend upon your behaviour in this emergency, 
but alſo the quiet and happineſs of thoſe who are moſt 
dear to your affection: Not you alone, but likewiſe your 
mother and ſiſter, would infallibly ſuffer by your temerity 
and precipitation. Firſt of all, deliver your credentials at 
court, and let us join our endeavours to raiſe an intereſt 
ſtrong enough to counterbalance that of Trebaſi. If we 


ſucceed, there will be no neceſſity for having recourſe to 


perſonal meaſures: He will be compelled to yield up your 
inheritance which he unjuſtly detains, and to reitore 
your ſiſter to your arms; and if he afterwards refuſes to 
do juſtice to the Counteſs, you will always have it in your 
power to evince yourſelf the ſon of the brave Count de 
Melvil.” 

Theſe juſt and ſalutary repreſentations had a due effect 
upon Renaldo, who no ſooner arrived at the capital of 
Auſtria, than he waited upon a certain prince of diltinc- 
tion, to whoſe patronage he was commended ; and from 
whom he met with a very cordial reception, not only on 
account of his credentials, but alſo for the ſake of his fa- 
ther, who was well known to his highneſs. He heard 
his complaints with great patience and affability, aſſured 
him of his afliſtance and protection, and even undertook 
to introduce him to the empreſs-queen, who would not 
ſuffer the weakeſt of her ſubjects to be oppreſied, much 
leſs diſregard the cauſe of an injured young nobleman, 
who by his own ſervices, and thoſe of his family, was pe- 
culiarly entitled to her favour. | 

Nor was he the only perſon whoſe countenance and 
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patronage Melvil ſolicited upon this occaſion; he viſited 
all the friends of his father, and all his mother's relations, 
who were eaſily intereſted in his behalf; white Major 
Farrel contributed all his efforts in ſtrengthening the aflo- 
ciation. So that a law-ſuit was immediately commenced 
againſt Count Trebaſi, who on his fide was not idle, but 
prepared with incredible induſtry for the aſſault, reſolving 
to maintain with his whole power the acquiſition he had 
made. 

The laws of Hungary, like thoſe of ſome other coun- 
tries I could name, afford ſo many ſubterfuges for the 
purpoſes of perfidy and fraud, that it is no wonder our 
vouth began to complain of the flow progreſs of his af- 
fair; eſpecially as he glowed with the moſt eager deſire of 
redreſſing the grievances of his parent and filter, whoſe 
ſufferings he did not doubt were doubled ſince the inſtitu- 
tion of his proceſs againſt their tormentor. He imparted 
his ſentiments on this head to his friend; and, as his ap- 
prehenſions every moment increaſed, plainly told him he 
could no longer live without making ſome effort to ſee 
thoſe with whom he was ſo nearly connected in point of 
blood and aſfection: He therefore reſolved to repair im- 
mediately to Preſburg, and, according to the intelligence 
he ſhould procure, eſſay to ſee and converſe with his mo- 
ther, though at the hazard of his life. 


CHAPTER LVIIL. 


Renaldo abridges the proceedings at law, and approves himſelf the ſon 
ot his father, 


Tur Major, finding him determined, inſiſted upon at- 
tending him in this expedition, and they ſet out together 
for Preſburg, where they privately arrived in the dark, 
reſolving to keep themſelves concealed at the houſe of a 
friend, unti] they ſhould have formed ſome plan for their 
future operations. Here they were informed that Count 
Trebaſi's caſtle was altogether inaceſſible; that all the 
lcryvants who were ſuppoſed to have the leaſt vencration 
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or compaſſion for the Counteſs were diſmiſſed ; and that, 
ſince Renaldo was known to be in Germany, the vigi- 
lance and caution of that cruel huſband was redoubled to 
ſuch a degree, that nobody knew whether his unfortunate 
lady was actually alive or dead. 

Farrel perceiving Melvil exceedingly affected with this 
intimation, and hearing him declare that he would never 
quit Preſburg until he ſhould have entered the houſe, and 
removed his doubts on that intereſting ſubject, not only 
argued with great vehemence againſt ſuch an attempt, as 
equally dangerous and indiſcreet, but ſolemnly ſwore he 


would prevent his purpoſe, by diſcovering his defign to 


the family, unleſs he would promiſe to liſten to a more 
moderate and feaſible expedient. He then propoſed that 
he himfelf ſhould appear in the equipage of one of the 
travelling Savoyards who itroll about Europe, amuſing 
ignorant people with the effects of a magic lanthorn, and 
in that diſguiſe endeavour to obtain admittance from the 
ſervants of Trebaſi, among whom he might make ſuch 
inquiries as would deliver Melvil from his preſent uneaſy 
ſuſpenſe. 

This propoſal was embraced, though reluctantly, by 
Renaldo, who was unwilling to expoſe his friend to the 
leaſt danger or diſgrace; and the Major being next day 
provided with the habit and implements of his new pro- 
feſſion, together with a ragged attendant who preceded 
him, extorting muſic from a paltry viol, approached the 
caſtle- gate, and proclaimed his ſhow ſo naturally in a yell 
partaking of the ſcream of Savoy and the howl of Ireland, 
that one would have imagined he had been conductor to 
Madam Catherina from his cradle. So far his ſtratagem 
ſucceeded; he had not long ſtood in waiting, before he 
was invited into the court- yard, where the ſervants form- 
ed a ring, and danced to the efforts of his companion's 
Ikillz then he was conducted into the buttery, where he 
exhibited his figures on the wall, and his princeſs on the 
floor; and while they regaled him in this manner with 
{craps and ſour wine, he took occafion to inquire about 
the old lady and her daughter, before whom he ſaid he 
had performed in his laſt peregrination. Though this 
queſtion was aſked with all that air of ſimplicity which is 
peculiar to theſe people, one of the domeſtics took the 
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alarm, being infected with the ſuſpicions of his maſter, 
and plainly taxed the Major with being a ſpy, threaten- 
ing at the ſame time that he ſhould be ſtripped and 
ſearched. | 
This would have been a very dangerous experiment for 
the Hibernian, who had actually in his pocket a letter to 
the Counteſs from her fon, which he hoped fortune might 
have furniſhed him with an opportunity to deliver. When 
he therefore found himſelf in this dilemma, he was not at 
all eaſy in his own mind: However, inſtead of proteſting 
his innocence in an humble and y ſtrain, in or- 


der to acquit himſelf of the charge, he reſolved to elude 


the ſuſpicion by provoking the wrath of his accuſer, and, 


putting on the air of vulgar integrity affronted, began to 


reproach the ſervant in very inſolent terms for his unfair 
ſuppoſition, and undreſſing himſelf in a moment to the 
ſkin, threw his tattered garments in the face of his adver- 
ſary, telling him he would find nothing there which he 
would not be very glad to part with; at the ſame time 
raiſing his Ges, ber in the gibberiſh of the clan he re- 
preſented, ſcolded and curſed with great fluency ; ſo that 
the whole houſe reſounded with the noiſe. The valet's 
jealouſy, like a ſmaller fire, was in a trice ſwallowed u 

in the greater flame of his rage enkindled by this abrupt 
addreſs : In conſequence of which, Farrel was kicked out 
at the gate, naked as he was to. the waiſt, after his lan- 
thorn had been broke to pieces on his head; and there he 
was joined by his domeſtic, who had not been able to re- 
cover his apparel and effect a retreat, without incurring 


marks of the ſame ſort of diſtinction. 


The Major, conſidering the riſk he muſt have, run in 
being detected, thought himſelf cheaply quit for this mo- 
derate diſcipline, though he was really concerned for his 
friend Renaldo, who, underſtanding the particulars of the 
adventure, determined, as the laſt effort, to ride round 
the caſtle in the open day, on pretence of taking the air, 
when, peradventure, the Counteſs would fee him from 
the place of her confinement, and favour him with ſome 
mark or token of her being alive. 

Though his companion did not much reliſh this plan, 
which he foreſaw would expoſe him to the inſults of Tre- 
daſi; yet, as he could not contrive a better, he acquieſced 
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in Renaldo's invention, with the proviſo that he would 
defer the execution of it until his father-in-law ſhould be 
abſent in the chaſe, which was a diverſion he every day 
enjoyed. 

Accordingly ny ſet a proper watch, and lay concealed 
until they were informed of Trebaſi's having gone forth: 
when they mounted their horſes, and rode into the neigh- 
bourhood of the caſtle. Having made a ſmall excurſion 
in the adjoining fields, they drew nearer the walls, and at 
an eaſy pace had twice circled them, when Farrel deſ- 
cried, at the top of a tower, a white handkerchief waved 
by a woman's hand through the iron bars that ſecured 
the window. This ſignal being pointed out to Renaldo, 
his heart began to throb with great violence; he made a 
reſpectful obeiſance towards the part in which it appear- 
ed, and perceiving the hand beckoning him to approach, 
advanced to the very buttreſs of the turret: upon which, 
ſeeing ſomething drop, he alighted with great expedition, 
and took up a picture of his father in miniature, the fea- 
tures of which he no ſooner diſtinguiſhed, than the tears 
ran down his cheeks ; he preſſed the little image to his 
lips with the moſt filial fervour; then conveying it to his 
boſom, looked up to the hand, which waved in ſuch a 
manner as gave him to underſtand it was high time to 
retire. Being by this time highly perſuaded that his 
kind monitor was no other than the Counteſs herſelf, he 
1 to his heart, in token of his filial affection, and 
aying his hand on his ſword, to denote his reſolution of 
doing her juſtice, he took his leave with another pro- 
found bow, and ſuffered himſelf to be reconducted to his 
lodging. | | 

Every circumſtance of this tranſaction was obſerved by 
the ſervants of Count Trebaſi, who immediately deſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger to their lord, with an account of what 
had happened. Alarmed at this information, from which 
he immediately concluded that the ſtranger was young 
Melvil, he forthwith quitted the chaſe, and returning to 
the caſtle by a private poſtern, ordered his horſe to be 
kept ready ſaddled, in hope that his ſon-in-law would re- 
peat the viſit to his mother. This precaution would have 
been to no purpoſe, had Renaldo followed the advice of 
Farrel, who repreſented the danger of returning to a place 
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where the alarm was undoubtedly given by his firſt ap- 
pearance ; and exhorted him to return to Vienna for the 
proſecution of his ſuit, now that he was ſatisfied of his 
mother's being alive: In order to ſtrengthen this admoni- 
tion, he bade him recollect the ſignal for withdrawing, 
which was doubtleſs the effect of maternal concern, in- 
ſpired by the knowledge of the Count's vigilance and vin- 
dictive diſpoſition. 

Notwithſtanding. theſe ſuggeſtions, Melvil perſiſted in 
his reſolution of appearing once more below the tower, 
on the ſuppoſition that his mother, in expectation of his 
return, had prepared a billet for his acceptance, from 
which he might obtain important intelligence. The Ma- 
jor, ſeeing him lend a deat ear to his remonſtrances, was 
contented to attend him in his ſecond expedition, which 
he preſſed him to undertake that ſame afternoon, as Tre- 
baſi had taken care to circulate a report of his having 

one to dine at the ſeat of a nobleman in the neighbour- 
hood. Our knight-errant and his ſquire, deceived by this 
fineſſe, preſented themſelves again under the priſon af 
the Counteſs, who no ſooner beheld her ſon return, than 
ſhe earneſtly entreated him to be gone, by the ſame ſign 
which ſhe had before uſed; and he taking it for granted 
that ſhe was debarred the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, 
and that ſhe had nothing more to expect, conſented to 
retire, and had already moved to tome diſtance from the 
houſe, when, in croſſing a ſmall plantation that belonged 
to the caſtle, they were met by Count Trebaſi and ano- 
ther perſon on horſeback. 

At fight of this apparition, the blood mounted into 
Renaldo's cheeks, and his eyes began to lighten with 
eagerneſs and indignation; which was not at all dimi- 
niſhed by the ferocious addreſs of the Count, who ad- 
vancing to Melvil, with a menacing air, © Before you 
proceed (ſaid he) I muſt know with what view you have 
been twice to-day patroling round my encloſures, and re- 
connoitering the different avenues of my houſe : You. 
likewiſe carry on a clandeſtine correſpondence with ſome 
perſon in the family, of which my honour obliges me to 
demand an explanation.” 

Had your actions been always regulated by the dic- 
tates of honour (replied Renaldo), I ſhould never have 
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been queſtioned for riding round that caſtle, which you 
know is my rightful inheritance; or excluded from the 
fight of a parent who ſuffers under your tyranny and op- 
preſhon. It is my part, therefore, to expoſtulate; and, 
ſince fortune hath favoured me with an opportunity of 
revenging our wrongs in perſon, we ſhall not part until 
you have learned that the family of the Count de Melvil 
is not to be injured with impunity. Here is no advan- 
tage on either fide, in point of arms or number ; you are 
better mounted than I am, and ſhall have the choice of 
the ground on which our difference ought to be brought 
to a ſpeedy determination.” 

Trebaſi, whoſe courage was not of the ſentimental 
kind, but purely owing to his natural inſenſibility of dan- 
ger, inſtead of concerting meaſures cooliy for the en- 
gagement, or making any verbal reply to this defiance, 
drew a piſtol, without the leaſt heſitation, and fired it at 
the face of Renaldo, part of whoſe left eye-brow was 
carried off by the ball. Melvil was not flow in returning 
the compliment, which, as it was deliberate, proved the 
more deciſive : For the ſhot entering the Count's right 
breaſt, made its way to the back bone with ſuch a ſhock, 
as ſtruck him to the ground; upon which the other 
alighted, in order to improve the advantage he had 
gained. 

During this tranſaction, Farrel had well nigh loſt his life 
by the ſavage behaviour of Trebaſi's attendant, who had. 
been a huflar officer, and who, thinking it was his dut 
to imitate the example of his patron on this occaſion, dil 
charged a piſtol at the Major, before he had the leaſt inti- 
mation of his deſign. The Hibernian's horſe being a com- 

mon hireling, and unaccuſtomed to ſtand fire, no ſooner 
law the flaſh of Trebaſi's piſtol, than, ſtarting aſide, he 
happened to plunge into a hole, and was overturned at 
the very inſtant when the huffar's piece went off, ſo that 
no damage enſued to his rider, who, pitching on his feet, 
flew with great nimbleneſs to his adverſary, then, laying 
hold on one leg, diſmounted him in a twinkling, and feiz- 
ing his throat as he lay, would have ſoon deſpatched him 
without the uſe of fire arms, had he not been prevented 
by his friend Renaldo, who deſired him to deſiſt, obſerv- 
jag that his vengeance was already ſatisfied, as the Count 
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ſeemed to be in the agonies of death. The Major was 
loth to quit his prey, as he thought his aggreſſor had act- 
ed in a treacherous manner; but recollecting that there 
was no time to loſe, becauſe, in all probability, the firing 
had alarmed the caſtle, he took his leave of the vanquiſh- 
ed huſſar, with a couple of hearty kicks, and mounting 
his horſe, followed Melvil to the houſe of a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, who was kinſman to the Counteſs, 
and very well diſpoſed to grant him a ſecure retreat, until 
the troubleſome conſequences of this rencounter ſhould 
be overblown. 

Trebaſi, though to the young gentleman he ſeemed 
ſpeechleſs and inſenſible, had neither loſt the uſe of his 
reaſon nor of his tongue, but affected that extremity, in 
order to avoid any further converſation with the victor, 
He was one of thoſe people who never think of death 
until he knocks at the door, and then earneſtly entreat 
him to excuſe them for the preſent, and be ſo good as to 
call another time. The Count had ſo often eſcaped un- 
hurt, in the courſe of his campaigns, that he looked up- 
on himſelf as invulnerable, and ſet all danger at defi- 
ance. Though he had hitherto taken no care of the con- 
cerns of his toul, he had a large fund of ſuperſtition at 
bottom; and, when the ſurgeon, who examined his wound, 
declared it was mortal, all the terrors of futurity took hold 
on his imagination, all the miſdemeanors of his life pre- 
ſented themſelves in aggravated colours to his recollection. 

He implored the ſpiritual aſſiſtance of a good prieſt in 
the neighbourhood, who, in the diſcharge of his own 
conſcience, gave him to underſtand that he had httle 
mercy to expect, unleſs he would, as much as lay in his 
power, redreſs the injuries he had done to his feliow- 
creatures. As nothing lay heavier upon his ſoul than the 
eruelty and fraud he had practiſed upon the family of 
Count Melvil, he carneſtly beſought this charitable cler- 
gyman to mediate his pardon with the Counteſs, and at 
the ſame time deſired to ſee Renaldo before his death, 
that he might put him in poſſeſſion of his paternal eſtate, 
and ſolicit his forgiveneſs tor the offence he had given. 

His lady, far from waiting for the prieſt's interceſſion, 
no ſooner underſtood the lamentable ſituation of her huſ- 
band, and found herſelf at liberty, than ſhe haſtened to 
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his apartment, expreſſed the utmoſt concern for his mis- 
fortune, and tended him with truly conjugal tendernefs 
and fidelity. Her ſon gladly obeyed the — and 
was received with great civility and ſatis faction by his 
father-in-law, who, in preſence of the judge and divers 
gentlemen aſſembled for that purpoſe, renounced all right 
and title to the fortune he had ſo unjuſtly uſurped; diſ- 
cloſed the name of the convent to which Mademoiſelle 
de Melvil had been conveyed, diſmiſſed all the agents of 
his iniquity, and being reconciled to his ſon-in-law, be- 
gan to prepare himſelf in tranquillity for his latter end. 
The Counteſs was overwhelmed with an exceſs of joy, 
while ſhe embraced her long loſt ſon, who had proved 
himſelf ſo worthy of his father. Yet this joy was em- 
bittered, by reflecting that ſhe was made a widow by the 
hands of that darling ſon : For, though ſhe knew his ho- 
nour demanded the facrifice, ſhe could not lay aſide that 
regard and veneration which is attached to the name of 
huſband ; and therefore reſolved to retire into a monaſtery, 
where the could ſpend the remainder of her life in devo- 
tion, without being expoſed to any intercourſe which 
might interfere with the delicacy of her ſentiments on 


that ſubject. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


He is the meſſenger of happineſs to his ſiſter, who removes the film 
wn had long obſtructed his penetration, with regard to Count 
athom. 


As the moſt endearing affection had always ſubſiſted be- 
tween Renaldo and his ſiſter, he would not one moment 
deny himſelf the pleaſure of flying to her embrace, and 
of being the glad meſſenger of her deliverance. Soon, 
therefore, as * underſtood the place of her retreat, and 
had obtained a proper order to the abbefs, ſigned by Count 
Trebaſi, he ſet out poſt for Vienna, ſtill accompanied by 
his faithful Hibernian, and arriving at the convent, found 
the abbeſs and the whole houſe ſo engroſſed in making 
preparations for the ceremony of giving the veil next day 
to a young woman who had fulfilled the term of her pro- 
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bation, that he could not poſſibly ſee his ſiſter with that 
leiſure and ſatisfaction which he had flattered himſelf with 
enjoying at this meeting; and therefore he was fain to 
bridie his impatience for two days, and keep his creden- 
tials until the hurry ſhould be over, that Mademoiſelle 
might have no intimation of her good fortune, except 
from his own mouth. 

In order to fill up this tedious interval, he viſited his 
friends at court, who were rejoiced to hear the happy iſ- 
fue of his excurſion to Preſburg; the prince, who was 
his particular patron, deſired he would make himſelf per- 
feRly eaſy with regard to the death of Count Trebaſi, for 
he would take care to repreſent him in ſuch a light to the 
empreſs-queen, as would ſcreen him from any danger or 
proſecution on that account. His highneſs, moreover, 
appointed the following day for performing the promiſe 
he had made of preſenting him to that auguſt princeſs, 
and in the mean time prepoſſeſſed her ſo much in his fa- 
your, that when he approached her preſence, and was an- 
nounced by his noble introductor, ſhe eyed him with a 
look of peculiar complacency, ſaying, “ I am glad to ſee 
you returned to my dominions. Your father was a gal- 
lant officer, who ſerved our houſe with equal courage and 
fidelity: and as I underſtand you tread in his footſteps, 
you may depend upon my favour and protection.“ 

e was ſo much overwhelmed with this gracious re- 
ception, that, while he bowed in filence, the drops ol 
gratitude trickled from his eyes; and her Imperial ma- 
jeſty was ſo well pleaſed with this manifeſtation of his 
heart, that the immediately gave directions for promoting 
him to the command of a troop of horſe.— Thus fortune 
ſeemed willing and indeed eager to diſcharge the debt ſhe 
owed him for the different calamities he had undergone. 
And as he looked upon the generous Hebrew to be the 
fole ſource of his ſucceſs, he did not fail to make him ac- 
quainted with the happy effects of his recommendation 
and friendihip, and to expreſs, in the warmeſt terms, the 
deep ſenſe he had of his uncommon benevolence, which, 
by the by, was ſtill greater, with regard to Renalco, 
than the reader as yet imagines ; for he not only furniſh- 
ed him with money for his preſent occaſions, but all. 
gave him an unlimited credit on a banker in Vienna, tv 
whom one of his letters was directed. 
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The ceremony of the nun's admiſhon being now per- 
formed, and the convent reſtored to its former quiet, 
Melvil haſtened thither on the wings of brotherly affec- 
tion, and preſented his letter to the abbeſs, who having 
peruſed the contents, by which ſhe learned that the fa- 
mily diſquiets of Count Trebaſi no longer ſubſiſted, and 
that the bearer was the brother of Mademoiſelle, ſhe re- 
ceived him with great politeneſs, congratulated him on 
this happy event, and, begging he would excuſe her wa 8 
ing with him in the parlour, on pretence of buſineſs, 
withdrew, ſaying, ſhe would immediately fend in a young 
lady who would conſole him for her abſence. In a few 
minutes he was joined by his ſiſter, who, expecting no- 
thing leſs than to ſee Renaldo, no ſooner diſtinguiſhed his 
features, than ſhe ſhrieked aloud with ſurpriſe, and would 
have ſunk upon the floor, had not he ſupported her in 
his embrace. 

Such a ſudden apparition of her brother at any time, 
or in any place, after their long ſeparation, would have 
ſtrongly affected this ſenſible young lady; but to find him 
ſo abruptly in a place where the thought herſelf buried 
from the knowledge of all her relations, occaſioned ſuch 
commotions in her ſpirits as had well nigh endangered her 
reaſon: For it was not till after a conſiderable pauſe, 
that ſhe could talk to him with connection or coherence. 
However, as thoſe tranſports ſubſided, they entered into 
a more deliberate and agreeable converſation; in the 
courſe of which, he gradually informed her of what had 
paſled at the caſtle; and inexpreſſible was the pleaſure 
ſhe felt in learning that her mother was releaſed from 
captivity, herſelf reſtored to freedom, and her brother 
to the poſſeſſion of his inheritance, by the only means 
to which the had always prayed theſe bleſſings might be 
OWing. N 

As ſhe had been treated with uncommon humanity by 
the abbeſs, ſhe would not conſent to leave the convent 
until he ſhould be ready to ſet out for Preſburg; ſo that 
they dined together with that good lady, and paſſed the 
afternoon in that mutual communication with which a 
brother and ſiſter may be ſuppoſed to entertain themſelves 
on ſuch an occaſion. She gave him a detail of the in- 
tults'and mortifications ſhe had ſuffered from the brutali- 
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ty of her father-in-law, and told him, that her confine- 
ment in this monaſtery was owing to Trebaſi's having in- 
tercepted a letter to her from Renaldo, ſignifying his in- 
tention to return to the empire, in order to aſſert his own 
right, and redreſs his grievances. Then turning the diſ- 
courſe upon the incidents of his peregrinations, ſhe in a 
particular manner inquired about that exquiſite beauty 
who had been the innocent ſource of all his diſtreſſes, 
and upon whoſe perfections he had often, in his letters 
to his ſiſter, expatiated with indications of rapture and 
delight. 

This inquiry in a moment blew up that ſcorching flame 
which had been well nigh ſtifled by other neceſſary avoca- 
cations. His eyes gleamed, his cheeks glowed and grew 
pale alternately, and his whole frame underwent an im- 
mediate agitation z which being perceived by Mademoi- 
felle, the concluded that ſome new calamity was annexed 
to the name of Monimia, and, dreading to rip up a 
wound which ſhe faw was ſo ineffeQtually cloſed, ſhe for 
the preſent ſuppreſſed her curioſity and concern, and in- 
duſtriouſly endeavoured to introduce ſo ne leſs affecting 
ſubject of converſation. He faw her aim, approved of 
her diſcretion, and, joining her endeavours, expreſſed his 
furpriſe at her having omitted to ſignify the leaſt re- 
membrance of her old favourite, Fathom, whom he had 
left in England. He had no ſooner pronounced this name, 
than ſhe ſuffered ſome confuſion in her turn ; from which, 
however, recolleQting herſelf, © Brother (ſaid ſhe), you 
muſt endeavour to forget that wretch, who is altogether 
unworthy of retaining the ſmalleſt ſhare of your regard.” 

Aſtoniſhed, and indeed angry, at this expreſſion, which 
he conſidered as the effect of malicious miſrepreſentation, 
he gently chid her for her credulity in believing the en- 
vious aſperſion of ſome perſon, who repined at the ſupe- 
rior virtue of Fathom, whom he affirmed to be an honour 
to the human ſpecies. Bs | 

« Nothing is more eaſy (replied the young lady) than 
to impoſe upon a perſon, who, being himfelf unconſci- 
ous of guile, ſuſpects no deceit. You have been a dupe, 
dear brother, not to the fineſſe of Fathom, but to the ſin- 
cerity of your own heart. For my own part, I aſſume no 
honour to my own penetration in having comprehended 
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the villany of that impoſtor, which was diſcovered, in 
more than one inſtance, by accidents I could not poſhbly 
foreſee. 

&« You muſt know, that Tereſa, who attended me from 
my childhood, and in whoſe honeſty I repoſed ſuch con- 
fidence, having diſobliged ſome of the inferior ſervants, 
was ſo narrowly watched in all her tranſactions, as to be 
at laſt detected in the very act of conveying a piece of 
plate, which was aCtually found concealed among her 
clothes. 

« You may gueſs how much I was aſtoniſhed when I 
underſtood this circumitance : I could not truſt to the evi- 
dence of my own ſenſes, and ſhould have {till believed 
her innocent, in ſpite of ocular demonſtration, had not 
ſhe, in the terrors of being tried for felony, promiſed to 
make a very material diſcovery to the Counteſs, provided 
ſhe would take ſuch meaſures as would fave her life. 

«© This requeſt being complied with, the, in my hear- 
ing, opened up ſuch an amazing ſcene of iniquity, baſe- 
neſs and ingratitude, which had been a&ed by 5 and 
Fathom, in order to defraud the family to which the 
were ſo much indebted, that I could not have believed 
the human mind capable of ſuch degeneracy, or that trai- 
tor endowed with ſuch pernicious cunning and diſſimula- 
tion, had not her tale been congruous, conſiſtent, and 
diſtinct, and fraught with circumſtances that left no room 
to doubt the leaſt article of her confeſhon ; on conſidera- 
tion of which ſhe was permitted to go into voluntary 
exile,” | 

She then explained their combination in all the parti- 
culars, as we have already recounted them in their proper 
place, and finally obſerved, that the opinion the had hence 
conceived of Fathom's character, was confirmed by what 
ſhe had ſince learned of his perfidious conduct towards 
that very nun who had lately taken the veil. | 

Perceiving her brother {truck dumb with aftoniſhment, 
and gaping with the moſt eager attention, ſhe proceeded 
to relate the incidents of his double intrigue with the 
jeweller's wife and daughter, as they were communicat- 
ed to her by the nun, who was no other than the indi- 
vidual Wilhelmina. After thoſe rivals had been forſaken 
by their gallant, their mutual animoſities and chagrin ſery- 
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ed to whet the attention and invention of each ; ſo that 
in a little time the whole myſtery ſtood diſcloſed to both. 
The mother had diſcovered the daughter's correſpondence 
with Fathom, as we have formerly obſerved, by means 
of that unfortunate letter which he unwittingly commit- 
ted to the charge of the old beldame; and, as ſoon as 
ſhe underſtood he was without the reach of all ſolicita- 
tion or proſecution, imparted this billet to her huſband, 
whoſe fury was ſo ungovernable, that he had almoſt ſa- 
crificed Wilhelmina with his own hands, eſpecially when, 
terrified by his threats and imprecations, ſhe owned that 
ſhe had beſtowed the chain on this perfidious lover. How- 
ever, his dreadful purpoſe was prevented, partly by the 
interpoſition of his wife, whoſe aim was not the death but 
immurement of his daughter, and partly by the tears and 
ſupplication of the young gentlewoman herſelf, who pro- 
teſted, that, although the ceremony of the church had 
not been performed, ſhe was contracted to Fathom b 

the moſt ſolemn vows, to witneſs which he invoked all 
the ſaints in Heaven. 

The jeweller, upon cooler conſideration, was unwil- 
ling to loſe the leaſt ſpark of hope that glittered among 
the ruins of his deſpair, and reſiſted all the importuni- 
ties of his wite, who preſſed him to conſult the welfare 
of his daughter's ſoul, in the fond expectation of find- 
ing ſome expedient to lure back the chain and its poſſeſ- 
ſor. In the mean time Wilhelmina was daily and hourly 

$ expoſed to the mortifying animadverſions of her mamma, 
who, with all the inſolence of virtue, inceſſantly upbraided 
her with the backſlidings of her vitious life, and exhorted 
her to reformation and repentance. 'This continual triumph 
laſted for many months, till at length, a quarrel happen- 
ing between the mother and the Fetter at whoſe houſc 
ſhe uſed to give the rendezvous to her admirers, that in- 
cenſed confidant, in the precipitation of her anger, pro- 
mulgated the hiſtory of thoſe ſecret meetings; and, among 
the reſt, her interviews with Fathom were brought to 
light. | 

> Che firſt people who hear news of this ſort are gene- 

rally thoſe to whom they are moſt unwelcome. The Ger- 

man was ſoon appriſed of his wife's frailty, and conſider- 

ed the two females of his houſe as a couple of devils in- 
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earnate, ſent from hell to exerciſe his patience : Yet, in 
the midſt of his diſpleaſure, he found matter of conſo- 
lation, in being furniſhed with a ſufficient reaſon for part- 
ing with his helpmate, who had for many years kept his 
family in diſquiet. He therefore, without hazarding a 
perſonal conference, ſent propoſals to her by a friend, 
which ſhe did not think proper to reject; and, ſceing 
himſelf reſtored to the dominion of his own houſe, ex- 
erted his ſway ſo tyrannically, thit Wilhelmina became 
weary of her life, and had recourſe to the comforts of 
religion, of which ſhe ſoon became enamoured, and beg- 
ged her father's permiſſion to dedicate the reſt of her life 
to the duties of devotion. She was accordingly received 
in this convent, the regulations of which were ſo much 
to her liking, that ſhe performed the taſk of probation 
with pleaſure, and eg excluded herſelf from the 
vanities of this life. It was here ſhe had contracted an 
acquaintance. with Mademoiſelle de Melvil, to whom ſhe 
communicated her complaints of Fathom, on the ſuppo- 
fition that he was related to the Count, as he himſelf had 
often declared. 

While the young lady rehearſed the particulars of this 
detail, Renaldo ſuſtained a ſtrange viciſſitude of different 
paſſions. Surpriſe, ſorrow, fear, hope, and indignation 
raiſed a moſt tumultuous conflict in his boſom. Monimia 
ruſhed upon his imagination in the character of innocence 
betrayed by the inſinuations of treachery. He with hor- 
ror viewed her at the mercy of a villain, who had broken 
all the ties of gratitude and honour. 

Affrighted at the proſpeQty he ſtarted from his ſeat, 
exclaiming, in the moſt unconnected ſtrain of diſtraction 
and deſpair, “Have I then nouriſhed a ſerpent in my bo- 
iom | Have I liſtened to the voice of a traitor, who hath 
murdered my peace ! who hath tore my heart ſtrings 
aſunder, and perhaps ruined the pattern of all earthly per- 
fection. It cannot be. Heaven would not ſuF-r ſuch in- 
ternal artifice to take effect. The thunder would be le- 
velled againſt the head of the accurſed projector.” 

From this tranſport, compared with his agitation when 


he mentioned Monimia, his filter judged that Fathom 


had been the occaſion of a breach between the two lovers; 
and this conjecture being confirmed by the disjointed 
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anſwers he made to her interrogations upon the affair, 
ſhe endeavoured to calm his apprehenſions, by repreſent- 
ing that he would ſoon have an opportunity of returnin 
to England, where the miſunderſtanding might be eaſily 
cleared up; and that, in the mean time, he had nothing 
to fear on account of the perſon of his miſtreſs, in a 
country where individuals were ſo well protected by the 
laws and conſtitution of the realm. At length he ſuffer- 
ed himſelf to be flattered with the fond hope of ſeeing 
Monimia's charaCter triumph in the inquiry, of retrieving 
that loſt jewel, and of renewing that raviſhing intercourſe 
and exalted expectation which had been ſo cruelly cut off. 
He now wiſhed to find Fathom as black as he had been ex- 
hibited, that Monimia's apoſtacy might be numbered a- 
mong the miſrepreſentations of his treachery and fraud. 

His love, which was alike generous and ardent, eſpouſ- 
ed. the cauſe, and he no longer doubted her conſtancy 
and virtue. But when he reflected how her tender heart 
muſt have been wrung with anguiſh at his unkindneſs 
and cruelty, in leaving her deſtitute in a foreign land; 
how her ſenſibility muſt have been tortured in finding 
herſelf altogether dependent upon a ruffian, who certain- 
ly barboured the moſt baleful deſigns upon her honour ; 
how her life muſt be endangered both by his barbarity 
and her own deſpair—I fay, when he reflected on theſe 
circumſtances, he ſhuddered with horror and diſmay ; 
and that very night deſpatched a letter to his friend 
the Jew, entreating him, in the moſt preſſing manner, 
to employ all his intelligence in learning the fituation of 
the fair orphan, that ſhe might be protected from the vil- 
lany of Fathom, until his return to England. 


— — — IL 


CHAPTER LX. 


He recompenſes the attachment of his friend; and receives a letter that 
reduces him to the verge of death and diſtraction. 


Turs ſtep being taken, his mind in ſome meaſure re- 
trieved its former tranquillity : He ſoothed himſelf with 
the proſpect of an happy reconciliation with the divine 
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Monimia, and his fancy was decoyed from every diſa- 
greeable preſage by the entertaining converſation of his 
ſiſter, with whom in two days he fer out for Preſburg, 
attended by his friend the Major, who had never quitted 
him ſince their meeting at Bruffels.—Here they found 
Count Trebaſi entirely rid of the fever which had been 
occaſioned by his wound, and in a fair way of doing well; 
a circumſtance that afforded unſpeakable pleaſure to Mel- 
vil, whoſe manner of thinking was ſuch, as would have 
made him unhappy, could he have charged himſelf with 
the death of his mother's huſband, howſoever criminal he 
might have been. 

'The Count's ferocity did not return with his health, 
His eyes were opened by the danger he had incurred, and 
his ſentiments turned in a new channel: He heartily 
aſked pardon of Mademoiſelle for the rigorous uſage ſhe 
had ſuffered from the violence of his temper; thanked 
Renaldo for the ſeaſonable leſſon he had adminiſtered to 
him; and not only inſiſted upon being removed from the 
caſtle to an houſe of his own in Preſburg, but proferred 
to make immediate reſtitution of all the rents which he 
had unjuſtly converted to his own uſe. 

Theſe things being ſettled in the moſt amicable man- 
ner, to the entire ſatisfaction of the parties concerned, 
as well as of the neighbouring nobleſſe, among whom the 
houſe of Melvil was in univerſal eſteem, Renaldo reſolved 
to ſolicit leave at the Imperial court to return to England, 
in order to inveſtigate that affair of Monimia, which was 
more intereſting than all the points he had hitherto ad- 
juſted. But, before he quitted Preſburg, his friend Far- 
rel taking him aſide one day, “Count (ſaid he) will you 
give me leave to alk, if, by my zeal and attachment for 
you, I have had the good fortune to acquire your eſteem ?” 
Lo doubt that eſteem (replied Renaldo) were to ſuſpect: 
my gratitude and honour, of which I mult be utterly deſ- 
titute before I loſe the ſenſe of thoſe obligations I owe to 
Jour gallantry and friendſhip—obligations which 1 lon; 

or a proper occaſion to repay.” 

„Well then {reſumed the Major), I will deal with you 
like a downright Swiſs, and point out a method by which 
you may ſhift the load of obligation from your own 
Toulders to mine. You know in birth, rank, and ex- 
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pectations in the ſervice ; but perhaps you do not know, 
that, as my expence has always unavoidably exceeded my 
income, I find myſelf a little out at elbows in my cir- 
cumſtances, and want to piece them up by matrimony. 
Of thoſe ladies with whom I think I have any chance of 
ſucceeding, Mademoiſelle de Melvil ſeems the beſt quali- 
fied to render my fituation happy in all reſpects. Her 
fortune is more than ſufficient to diſembarraſs my affairs ; 
her good ſenſe will be a ſeaſonable check upon my viva- 
city; her agreeable accompliſhments will engage a con- 
tinuation of affection and regard: I know my own diſpo- 
ſition well enough to think 1 ſhall become a moſt dutiful 
and tractable huſband ; and ſhall deem myſelf highly ho- 
noured in being more cloſely united to my dear Count de 
Melvil, the ſon and repreſentative of that worthy officer 
under whom my youth was formed : If you will there- 
fore ſanction my claim, I will forthwith begin my ap- 
proaches, and doubt not, under your auſpices, to bring 
the place to a capitulation.“ 

Renaldo was pleaſed with the frankneſs of this decla- 
ration, approved of his demand, and defired him to de- 
pend upon his good offices with his ſiſter, whom he 
ſounded that ſame evening upon the ſubject, recommend- 
ing the Major to her favour, as a gentleman well worthy 
of her choice. Mademoiſelle, who had never been ex- 
erciſed in the coquetries of her ſex, and was now arrived 
at thoſe years when the vanity of youth ought to yield to 
diſcretion, conſidered the propoſal as a philoſopher, and 
after due deliberation candidly owned ſhe had no objec- 
tion to the match. Farrel was accordingly introduced in 
the character of a lover, after the permiſſion of the Coun- 
teſs had been obtained; and he carried on his addreſſes in 
the uſual form, ſo much to the ſatisfaction of all concern- 
ed in the event, that a day was appointed for the celebra- 
tion of his nuptials, when he entered into peaceable pol- 
ſeſſion of his prize. a 

A few days after this joyful occaſion, while Renaldo 
was at Vienna, where he had been indulged with leave 
of abſence for fix months, and employed in making pre- 
parations for his journey to Britain, he was one evening 
preſented by his ſervant with a packet from London, 
which he no ſooner opened, than he found encloſed a let» 
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ter directed to him, in the handwriting of Monimia. 
He was ſo much affected at fight of thoſe well-known 
characters, that he ſtood motionleſs as a ſtatue, eager to 
know the contents, yet afraid to peruſe the billet. While 
he heſitated in this ſuſpenſe, he chanced to caſt his eye 
on the inſide of the cover, and perceived the name of his 
Jewiſh friend at the bottom of a few lines, importing, 
that the encloſed was delivered to him by a phyſician of 
his acquaintance, who had recommended it in a particu- 
lar manner to his care. 'This intimation ſerved only to 
increaſe the myſtery, and whet his impatience ;z and as 
he had the explanation in his hand, he ſummoned all 
his reſolution to his aid, and breaking the ſeal, began to 
read theſe words : Renaldo will not ſuppoſe, that this 
addreſs proceeds from intereſted motives, when he learns, 
that, before it can be preſented to his view, the unfortu- 
nate Monimia will be no more.” | 

Here the light forſook Renaldo's eyes, his knees knock- 
ed together, and he fell at full length inſenſible on the 
floor : His valet hearing the noiſe, ran into the apart- 
ment, lifted him upon a couch, and deſpatched a meſſen- 
ger for proper aſſiſtance, while he himſelf endeavoured to 
recal his ſpirits by ſuch applications as chance afforded : 
But before the Count exhibited any ſigns of life, his bro- 
ther- in- law entered his chamber by accident, and as ſoon 
as he recollected himſelf from the extreme confuſion and 
concern produced by this melancholy ſpeCtacle, he per- 
ceived the fatal epiſtle, which Melvil, though inſenſible, 
{till kept within his graſp z juſtly ſuſpeCting this to be the 
cauſe of that ſevere paroxyſm, he drew near the couch, 
and with difhculty read what is above rehearſed, and the 
ſequel, to this effect 

« Yes, I have taken ſuch meaſures as will prevent it 
from falling into your hands, until after I ſhall have been 
releaſed from a being embittered with inexpreſſible miſery 
and anguiſh, It is not my intention, once loved, and 
ah! ſtill too fondly remembered youth, to upbraid you 
as the fource of that unceaſing woe which hath been fo 
long the ſole inhabitant of my lonely boſom. I will not 
call you inconſtant or unkind. I dare not think you baſe 
or diſhonourable; yet I was abruptly ſacrificed to a tri- 
amphant rival, before I had learned to bear ſuch morti- 
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fication ; before I had overcome the prejudices which I 
had imbibed in my father's houſe. I was all at once a- 
bandoned to deſpair, to indigence, and diſtreſs, to the 
vile practices of a villain, who, I fear, hath betrayed us 
both. What have not I ſuffered from the inſults and 
vitious deſigns of that wretch, whom you cheriſhed in 
your bolom | Yet to theſe I owe this near approach to 
that goal of peace, where the canker- worm of ſorrow wil! 
expire. Beware of that artful traitor ; and, oh! endea- 
vour to overcome that levity of diſpoſition, which, if in- 
dulged, will not only ſtain your reputation, but alſo de- 
bauch the good qualities of your heart. I releaſe you, in 
the fight of Heayen from all obligations : If I have been 
injured, let not my wrongs be viſited on the head of Kc- 
naldo, for whom ſhall be offered up the laſt fervent prav- 
ers of the hapleſs Monimia.“ 

This letter was a clue to the labyrinth of Melvil's di- 
ſtreſs: Though the Major had never heard him mention 
the name of this beauty, he had received ſuch hints from 
his own wife, as enabled him to comprehend the whole 
of the Count's diſaſter. By the adminiſtration of ſtimu- 
ating medicines, Renaldo recovered his perception: But 
this was a cruel alternative, conſidering the ſituation of 
his thoughts. The firſt word he pronounced was Moni- 
mia, with all the emphaſis of the moſt violent deſpar : 
He peruſed the letter, and poured forth incoherent exe- 
crations againſt Fathom and himſelf. He exclaimed, in 
a frantic tone, „She is loſt for ever] murdered by my 
unkindneſs ! we are both undone by the infernal arts of 
Fathom ! execrable monſter ! Reſtore her to my arms. 
If thou art not a fiend in reality, I will tear out thy falſe 
heart. 

So ſaying, he ſprung upon his valet, who would have 
falien a ſacrifice to his undiſtinguiſhing fury, had not he 
been ſaved by the interpoſition of Farrel and the family, 
who diſengaged him from his maſter's gripe by dint of 
force; yet, notwithſtanding their joint endeavours, he 
broke from this reſtraint, leaped upon the floor, and 
ſeizing his ſword, attempted to plunge it in his own 
breaſt. When he was once more overcome by numbers, 
ne curſed himſelf, and all thoſe who withheld him; ſwore 
he would not ſurvive the fair victim who had periſhed 
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by his credulity and indiſcretion; and the agitation of 
his ſpirits increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he was ſeized 
with ſtrong convulſions, which nature was ſcarce able to 
ſuſtain : Every medical expedient was uſed to quiet his 
perturbation, which at length yielded fo far as to ſubſide 
into a continual fever, and confirmed delirium, during 
which he ceaſed not to pour forth the moit pathetic com- 

laints, touching his ruined love, and to rave about the 
ill-ſtarred Monimia. The Major, half diſtracted by the 
calamity of his friend, would have concealed it from the 
knowledge of his family, had not the phyſician, by de- 
ſpairing of his life, laid him under the neceſſity of making 
them acquainted with his condition. 

The Counteſs and Mrs. Farrel were no ſooner inform- 
ed of his caſe, than they haſtened to the melancholy 
ſcene, where they found Renaldo deprived of his ſenſes, 
panting under the rage of an exaſperated diſeaſe. They 
taw his face dittorted, and his eyes glaring with frenzy: 
They heard him invoke the name of Monimia, with a 
tendernels of accent, which even the impulſe of madneſs 
could not deſtroy. 'Then, with a ſudden tranſition of 
tone and geſture, he denounced vengeance againit her 
betrayer, and called upon the north wind to cool the fer- 
vour of his brain, His hair hung in diſhevelled parcels, 
nis cheeks were wan, his looks ghaſtly, his vigour was 
ſled, and all the glory of his youth faded : The phyſician 
hung his head in ſilence, the attendants wrung their hands 
in deſpair, and the countenance of his friend was bathed 
in tears. 

Such a picture would have moved the moſt obdurate 
heart: What impreſſion then muſt it have made upon a 
parent and ſiſter, melting with all the enthuſiaſin of af- 
icction ! The mother was ſtruck dumb, and ſtupified 
with grief: The ſiſter threw herſelf on the bed in a 
tranſport of ſorrow, caught her loved Renaldo in her 
arms, and was, with great difficulty, tore from his em- 
brace. Such was the diſmal reverſe that overtook the 
late fo happy family of Melvil : Such was the extremity 
to which the treachery of Fathom had reduced his beſt 
benefactor |! 

Three days did nature ſtruggle with ſurpriſing efforts, 
and then the conſtitution ſeemed to fink under the victo- 
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rious fever; yet, as his ſtrength diminiſhed, his delirium 
abated, and on the fifth morning he looked round, and 
recognized his weeping friends. Though now exhauſted 
to the loweſt ebb of life, he retained the perfect uſe of 
ſpeech, and his reaſon being quite unclouded, ſpoke to 
each with equal kindneſs and compoſure : He congratu- 
lated himſelf upon the fight of ſhore, after the horrors 
of ſuch a tempeſt z called upon the Counteſs and his ſiſ- 
ter, who were not permitted to fee him at ſuch a con- 
juncture, and being apprized by the Major of his reaſon 
for excluding them from his preſence, he applauded his 
concern, bequeathed them to his future care, and took 
leave of that gentleman with a cordial embrace. 'Then 
he defired to be left in private with a certain clergyman, 
who regulated the concerns of his ſoul ; and he being 
diſmifſed, turned his face from the light, in expeCtation 
of his final diſcharge. In a few minutes all was ſtill and 
dreary 3 he was no longer heard to breathe ; no more 
the ſtream of life was perceived to circulate z he was 
ſuppoſed to be abſolved from all his cares, and an univerſal 
groan from the by-ſtanders announced the deceaſe of the 
gallant, generous, and tender-hearted Renaldo. 

«© Come hither, ye whom the pride of youth and health, 
of birth and affluence inflames, who tread the flowery 
maze of pleaſure, truſting to the fruition of ever-circling 
Joys: Ye who glory in your accompliſhments, who in- 
dulge the views of ambition, and lay ſchemes for future 
happineſs and grandeur ; contemplate here the vanity of 
life : Behold how low this excellent young man is laid 
mowed down even in the bloſſom of his youth, when for- 
tune ſeemed to open all her treaſures to his worth!“ 

Such were the reflections of the generous Farrel, who, 
while he performed the laſt office of friendſhip, in cloſing 
the eyes of the much-lamented Melvil, perceived a warmth 
on the ſkin, which the hand of death ſeldom leaves un- 
2xtinguiſhed. This uncommon ſenſation he reported to 
the phyſician, who, though he could feel no pulſation in 


the heart or arteries, conjectured, that life ſtill lingered 


in ſome of its interior haunts, and immediately ordered 
ſuch applications to the extremities and furface of the 
body, as might help to concentrate and reinforce the na- 
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By theſe preſcriptions, which, for ſome time, produ- 
ced no ſenſible effect, the embers were, in all probabi- 
lity, kept glowing, and the vital power revived ; for, af- 
ter a conſiderable pauſe, reſpiration was gradually renew- 
&d at long intervals, a languid motion was perceived at 
the heart, a few feeble and irregular pulſations were 
felt at the wriſt ; the clay-coloured livery of death began 
to vanith from his face; the circulation acquired new 
force, and he opened his eyes with a ſigh, which pro- 
claimed his return from the ſhades of death. 

When he recovered the faculty of ſwallowing, a cor- 
dial was adminiſtered; and whether the fever abated, in 
conſequence of the blood's being cooled and condenſed 
during the receſs of action in the ſolids, or nature, in 
that agony, had prepared a proper channel for the expul- 
ſion of the diſeaſe ; certain it is, he was, from this moment, 
rid of all bodily pain; he retrieved the animal functions, 
and nothing remained of his malady but an extreme weak- 
neſs and languor, the effect of nature's being fatigued in 
the battle ſhe had won. | 

Unutterable was the joy that took poſſeſhon of his mo- 
ther and fiſter, when Farrel flew into her apartment, to in- 
timate this happy turn. Scarce could they be reſtrained 
from pouring forth their tranſports in the preſence of 
Renaldo, who was {ſtill too feeble to endure ſuch com- 
munication: Indeed he was extremely mortified and de- 
jected at this event, which had diffuſed ſuch pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction among his friends; for though his diſtemper 
was maſtered, the fatal cauſe of it ſtill rankled at his 
heart, and he conſidered this reſpite from death as a pro- 
traction of his miſery. 

When he was congratulated by the Major on the tri- 
umph of his conſtitution, he replied with a groan, « I 
would to Heaven it had been otherwiſe ; for I am reſerv- 
ed for all the horrors of the moſt poignant ſorrow and 
remorſe. O Monimia ! Monimia ! I hoped by this time 
to have convinced thy gentle ſhade, that I was, at leaſt 
intentionally, innocent of that ruthleſs barbarity which 
hath brought thee to an untimely grave. Heaven and 
earth] do I ſtill ſurvive the conſciouſneſs of that dire ca- 


taſtrophe ! and lives the attrocious villain who hath blaſt- 
ed all our hopes!“ 
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With theſe laſt words, the fire darted from his eyes, 

and his brother, ſnatching this occaſional handle for re- 
conciling him to life, joined in his exclamations againſt 
the treacherous Fathom, and obſerved, that he ſhould not, 
in point of honour, wiſh to die, until he ſhould have facri- 
ficed that traitor to the manes of the beauteous Monimia. 
This incitement acted as a ſpur upon exhauited nature, 
cauſing the blood to circulate with freſh vigour, and en- 
couraging him to take ſuch ſuſtenance as would recruit 
his ſtrength, and repair the damage which his health had 
ſuſtained. 
His ſiſter aſſiduouſly attended him in his recovery, 
flattering his appetite, and amuſing his ſorrow at the 
ſame time; the clergyman affailed his deſpondence with 
religious weapons, as well as with arguments drawn from 
philoſophy ; and the fury of his paſhons being already 
expended, he became ſo tractable as to liſten to his re- 
monſtrances : But notwithſtanding the joint endeavours 
of all his friends, a deep fixed melancholy remained, af- 
ter every conſequence of his diſeaſe had vamiſhed. In 
vain they eſſayed to elude his grief by gaiety and diver- 
ſions; in vain they tried to decoy his heart into ſome 
new engagement. | 

Theſe kind attempts ſerved only to feed and nouriſh 
that melancholy which pined within his boſom. Moni- 
mia {till haunted him in the midſt of theſe amuſements, 
while his reflection whiſpered to him, “ Pleaſures like 
theſe I might have reliſhed with her participation.” That 
darling idea mingled in all the female aſſemblies at which 
he was preſent, eclipſing their attractions, and enhancing 
the bitterneſs of his loſs; for abſence, enthuſiaſm, and 
even his deſpair had heightened the charms of the fair 
orphan into lomething ſupernatural and divine. 

Time, that commonly weakens the traces of remem- 
brance, ſeemed to deepen its impreſſions in his brealt : 
Nightly, in his dreams, did he converſe with his dear 
Monimia : Sometimes on the verdant bank of a delight- 
ful ſtream, where he breathed, in ſoft murmurs, the dic- 
tates of his love and adn:iration : Sometimes reclined 
within the tuft:d grove, his arm encircled and ſuſtained 
her ſnowy neck, whillt ſhe, with looks of love ineffable, 
gaz'd on his face, invoking Heaven to bleſs her huſband 
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and her lord. Yet, even in theſe illuſions, was his fancy 
oft alarmed for the ill-fated fair. Sometimes he viewed 
her tottering on the brink of a ſteep precipice, far diſtant 
from his helping hand. At other times ſhe ſeemed to fail 
along the boiſterous tide, imploring his aſſiſtance; then 
would he ſtart with horror from his ſleep, and feel his 
ſorrows more than realized ;—he deſerted his couch—he 
avoided the ſociety of mankind—he courted ſequeſtered 
ſhades, where he could indulge his melancholy ; there his 
mind brooded over his calamity, until his imagination be- 
came familiar with all the ravages of death : It contem- 

lated the gradual decline of Monimia's health; her tears, 
59 diſtreſs, her deſpair at his imagined cruelty ; he ſaw 
through that perſpective, every bloſſom of her beauty 
wither, every ſparkle vaniſh from her eyes: He beheld 
her faded lips, her pale cheek, and her inanimated fea- 
tures, the ſymmetry of which, not death itſelf was able 
to deſtroy. His fancy conveyed her breathleſs corſe to 
the cold grave, o'er which, perhaps, no tear humane was 
ſhed, where her delicate limbs were conſigned to duſt, 
where ſhe was diſhed out a delicious banquet to the un- 
ſparing worm. 

Over theſe pictures he dwelt with a ſort of pleaſing 
anguiſh, until he became ſo enamoured of her tomb, that 
he could no longer reſiſt the defire that compelled him 
to make a pilgrimage to the dear hallowed ſpot, where all 
his once gay hopes lay buried; that he might nightly viſit 
the ſilent habitation of his ruined love, embrace the ſa- 
cred earth with which ſhe was now compounded, moiſten 
it with his tears, and bid the turf lie eaſy on her breaſt. 
Beſides the proſpect of this gloomy enjoyment, he was 
urged to return to England, by an eager deſire of taking 
vengeance on the perfidious Fathom, as well as of acquit- 
ting himſelf of the obligations he owed in that kingdom, 
to thoſe who had aſſiſted him in his diſtreſs. He there- 
tore communicated his intention to Farrel, who would 
have inſiſted upon attending him in the journey, had not 
he been conjured to ſtay and manage Renaldo's affairs in 
his abſence. Every previous ſtep being taken, he took 
leave of the Counteſs and his filter, who had, with all 
their intereſt aud elocution, oppoſed his deſign, the exe- 
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cution of which, they juſtly feared, would, inſtead of diſſi- 
pating, augment his chagrin 3 and now, ſeeing him de- 
termined, they ſhed a flood of tears at his departure, and 
he ſet out from Vienna in a poſt-chaiſe, accompanied by 
a truſty valet de chambre on horſeback. 


— —— 


—_ — 


Eg — 


CHAPTER LXI. 


Renaldo meets with a 1 monument of juſtice, and encounters a per- 
ſonage of tome note in theſe memoirs. 


As this domeſtic was very well qualified for making all 
the proper diſpoſitions, and adjuſting every neceſſary ar- 
ticle on the road, Renaldo totally abſtracted himſelf from 
earthly conſiderations, and muſed without ceaſing on that 
theme which was the conſtant ſubje& of his contempla- 
tion. He was blind to the objects that ſurrounded him ; 
he ſcarce ever felt the importunities of nature; and had 
not they been reinforced by the preſſing entreaties of his 
attendant, he would have proceeded without refreſhment 
or repoſe. In this abſence of mind did he traverſe a great 
part of Germany, in his way to the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
and arrived at the fortreſs of Luxemburg, where he was 
obliged to tarry a whole day on account of an accident 
which had happened to his chaiſe. Here he went to 
view the fortifications 3 and as he walked along the ram- 
parts, his ears were ſaluted with theſe words: Heaven 
bleſs the noble Count de Melvil ! will not he turn the 
eyes of compaſſion on an old fellow-ſoldier reduced to 
misfortune and diſgrace ?” 

Surpriſed at this addreſs, which was attended with the 
clanking of chains, Renaldo lifted up his eyes, and per- 
ceived the perſon who ſpoke to be one of two malefac- 
tors ſhackled together, who had been ſentenced for ſome 
crime to work as labourers on the fortifications : His face 
was ſo covered with hair, and his whole appearance ſo 
diſguiſed by the ſqualid habit which he wore, that the 
Count could not recollect his features, until he gave him 
to underſtand that his name was Ratchkali. Melvil im- 
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mediately recognized his fellow ſtudent at Vienna, and 
his brother volunteer upon the Rhine, and expreſſed 
equal ſurpriſe and concern at ſeeing him in ſuch a de- 
plorable fituation. 

Nothing renders the ſoul ſo callous and inſenſible as the 
ſearing brands of infamy and diſgrace. Without betray- 
ing the leaſt ſymptoms of ſhame or confuſion, - Count 
(ſays he), this is the fate of war, at leaſt of the war in 
which I have been engaged, ever ſince I took leave of the 
Imperial army, and retreated with your old companion 
Fathom. Long life to that original genius! If he is not 
unhappily eclipſed by ſome unfortunate interpolition, be- 
fore his terrene parts are purified, I foreſee that he will 
ihine a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the world of ad- 
venture,” 

At mention of this deteſted name, Renaldo's heart be- 
gan to throb with indignation; yet he ſuppreſſed the 
emotion, and defired to know the meaning of that 
ſplendid encomium which he had beſtowed upon his 
confederate. It would be quite unneceſſary (replied 
Ratchkah) for a man in my preſent ſituation to equi- 
vocate or diſguiſe the truth: The nature of my dif- 
grace is perfectly well known. I am condemned to hard 
labour for life; and unleſs ſome lucky accident (which 1 
cannot now forſee) ſhall intervene, all I can expect is 
ſome alleviation of my hard lot from the generoſity of 
ſuch gentlemen as you, who compaſſionate the ſufferings 
of your fellow creatures. In order to engage your bene- 
volence the more in my behalf, I ſhall (if you will give 
me the hearing) faithfully inform you of fome particu- 
lars, which it may import you to know, concerning my 
old acquaintance Ferdinand Count Fathom, whoſe real 
character hath perhaps hitherto eſcaped your notice.” 

Then he proceeded to give a regular detail of all the 
ſtrokes of fineſſe which he, in conjunction with our ad- 
venturer, had practiſed upon Melvil and others, during 
their refidence at Vienna, and the campaigns they had 
made upon the Rhine : He explained the nature of the 
robbery which was ſuppoſed to have been done by the 
Count's valet, together with the manner of their deſer- 
tion: He deſcribed his ſeparation from Fathom, their 
meeting at London, the traffic they carried on in copart- 
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nerſhip; and the misfortune that reduced Ferdinand to 
the condition in which he was found by Melvil: 

After having gratified the honeſt lawyer (ſaid he) 
with a ſhare of the unfortunate Fathom's ſpoils, and pack- 
ed up all my own valuable effects, my new auxiliary 
re and I poſted to Harwich, embarked in the pack- 
et-boat, and next day arrived at Helvoetſluys; from 
thence we repaired to the Hague, in order to mingle in 
the gaities of the place, and exerciſe our talents at play, 
which is there cultivated with univerſal eagerneſs : But, 
chancing to meet with an old acquaintance, whom I did 
not at all deſire to fee, I found it convenient to withdraw 
ſoftly to Rotterdam; from whence we ſet out for Ant- 
werp; and having made a tour of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, ſet up our reſt at Bruſſels, and concerted a plan 
for laying the Flemings under contribution. 

From our appearance we procured admiſſion into the 
moſt polite aflemblies, and ſucceeded to a wonder in all 
our operations z until our career was unfortunately check- 
ed by the indiſcretion of my ally, who, being detected in 
the very act of conveying a card, was immediately intro- 
duced to a magiſtrate: And this miniſter of juſtice was 
ſo curious, inquiſitive, and clear- ſighted, that Count Mau- 
rice, finding it impoſſible to elude his penetration, was 
fain to ſtipulate for his own ſafety, by giving up his friend 
to the cognizance of the law. I was accordingly appre- 
hended, before I knew the cauſe of my arreſt ; and being 
unhappily known by ſome ſoldiers of the Prince's guard, 
my character turned out ſo little to the approbation of 
the inquiſitors, that all my effects were confiſcated for 
the benefit of the ſtate, and I was by a formal ſentence 
condemned to labour on the fortifications all the days of 
my life ; while Maurice eſcaped at the expence of five 
hundred ftripes, which he received in public from the 
hands of the common executioner. 

“ Thus have I, without evaſion or mental reſervation, 

ven a faithful account of the ſteps by which I have ar- 
rived at this barrier, which is likely to be the ue plus ultra 
of my peregrinations, unleſs the generous Count de Mel- 
vil will deign to interpoſe his intereſt in behalf of an 
old fellow-ſoldier, who may yet live to juſtify his media- 
tion.“ 
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Renaldo had uo reaſon to doubt the truth of this ſtory, 
every circumſtance of which tended to corroborate the 
intelligence he had already received touching the charac- 
ter of Fathom, whom he now conſidered with a double 
portion of abhorrence, as the moſt abandoned mifcreant 
that nature had ever produced. 'Though Ratchkali did 
not poſſeſs a much higher place in his opinion, he favour- 
ed him with marks of his bounty, and exhorted him, if 
poſſible, to reform his heart; but he would by no means 
promiſe to interpoſe his credit in favour of a wretch ſelf- 
convicted of ſuch enormous villany and fraud. He could 
not help moralizing upon this rencounter, which inſpired 
him with great contempt for human nature: And next 
day he proceeded on his journey with a heavy heart, ru- 
minating on the perfidy of mankind, and, between whiles, 
tranſported with the proſpeCt of revenging all his calami- 
ties upon the accurſed author. 

While he was wrapped up in thefe reveries, his carriage 
rolled along, and had already entered a wood between 
Mons and Tournay, when his dream was ſuddenly inter- 
rupted by the exploſion of ſeveral piſtols that were fired 
among the thickets at a little diſtance from the road. 
Rouſed at this alarm, he ſnatched his ſword that ſtood 
by him, and ſpringing from the chaiſe, ran directly to- 
wards the ſpot, being cloſe followed by his valet, who had 
alighted and armed himſelf with a piſtol in each hand. 
About forty yards from the high way, they arrived in a 
little glade or opening, where they ſaw a ſingle man ſtand- 
ing at bay againſt five banditti, after having killed one of 
their companions, and loſt his own horſe, that lay dead 
upon the ground. - 

Melvil ſeeing this odds, and immediately gueſſing their 
deſign, ruſhed among them without heſitation, and in an 
inſtant ran his ſword through the heart of one whoſe hand 
was raiſed to ſmite the gentleman behind, while he was 
engaged with the reſt in front. At the ſame time the 
valet diſabled another by a ſhort in the ſhoulder ; ſo that 
the number being now equal on both ſides, a furious com- 
bat enſued, every man being paired with an antagoniſt, 
and each having recourſe to ſwords, as all their pieces had 
been diſcharged. Renaldo's adverſary, finding himſelf 


vrefied with equal fury and kill, retreated gradually a- 
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mong the trees, until he vaniſhed altogether into the 
thickeſt of the wood ; and his two companions followed 
his example with great eaſe, the valet de chambre being 
hurt in the leg, and the ſtranger ſo much exhauſted by 
the wounds he had received before Renaldo's interpoſition, 
that, when the young gentleman approached to congratu- 
late him on the defeat of the robbers, he, in advancing 
to embrace his deliverer, dropped down motionleſs on the 

aſs. 
Spe Count, with that warmth of ſympathy and bene- 
volence which was natural to his heart, lifted up the 
wounded cavalier in his arms, and carried him to the 
chaiſe, in which he was depoſited, while the valet de 
chambre reloaded his piſtols, and prepared for a ſecond 
attack, as they did not doubt that the banditti would re- 
turn with a reinforcement. However, before they re-ap- 
peared, Renaldo's driver diſengaged him from the wood, 
and in leſs than a quarter of an hour they arrived at a vil- 
lage, where they halted for aſſiſtance to the ſtranger, who, 
though ſtill alive, had not recovered the uſe of his ſenſes, 

After he was undreſſed, and laid in a warm bed, a ſur- 
geon examined his body, and found a wound in his neck 
by a ſword, and another in his right fide, occaſioned by 
a piſtol ſhot 3 ſo that his prognoſtic was very dubious : 
Meanwhile, he applied proper dreſſings to both; and, in 
half an hour after this adminiſtration, the gentleman gave 
ſome tokens of perception. He looked around him with 
a wildnefs of fury in his aſpect, as if he had thought him- 
felf in the hands of the robbers by whom he had been 
attacked: But, when he ſaw the aſſiduity with which the 
byſtanders exerted themſelves in his behalf, one raiſing 
his head from the pillow, while another exhorted him to 
ſwallow a little wine which was warmed for the purpoſe ; 
when he beheld the ſympathiſing looks of all preſent, and 
heard himſelf accoſted in the moſt cordial terms by the 
perſon whom he recollected as his deliverer, all the ſeve- 
rity vaniſhed from his countenance ; he took Renaldo's 
hand, and preſſed it to his lips; and, while the tears 
guſhed from his eyes, © Praiſed be God (faid he), that 
virtue and generoſity are ſtill to be found among the ſons 
of men.” 

Every body in the apartment was affected by this ex- 
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elamation; and Melvil, above all the reſt, felt ſuch emo- 
tions as he could ſcarcely reſtrain. He entreated the gen- 
tleman to believe himſelf in the midit of ſuch friends as 
would effeCtually ſecure him from all violence and morti- 
fication ; he conjured him to compoſe the perturbation of 
his ſpirits, and quiet the apprehenſions of his mind with 
that reflection; and proteſted, that he himſelf would not 
quit the houſe while his attendance ſhould be deemed ne- 
ceſſary for the ſtranger's cure, or his converſation condu- 
cive to his amuſement. 

Theſe afſurances, conſidered with the heroic part which 
the young Hungarian had already acted in his behalf, in- 
ſpired the cavalier with ſuch a ſublime idea of Melvil, 
that he gazed upon him with filent aſtoniſhment, as an 
angel ſent from heaven for his ſuccour ; and, in the tranſ- 
port of his gratitude, could not help exclaiming, “ Sure 
Providence hath ſtill ſomething in reſerve for this unfor- 
tunate wretch, in whoſe favour ſuch a miracle of courage 
and generoſity hath interpoſed !” 

Being accommodated with proper care and attendance, 
his conſtitution in a little time overcame the fever; and, 
at the third dreſſing, the ſurgeon declared him out of all 
danger from his wounds. Then was Renaldo indulged 
with opportunities of — with the patient, and of 
inquiring into the particulats of his fortune and deſigns in 
life, with a view to manifeſt the inclination he felt to ſerve 
him in his future occaſions. 

The more this ſtranger contemplated the character of 
the Count, the more his amazement increaſed, on account 
of his extraordinary benevolence in favour of a perſon 
whoſe merit he could not poſſibly know; he even expreſ- 
{ed his ſurpriſe on this ſubject to Renaldo, who at length 
told him, that, although his beſt offices ſhould always be 
ready for the occaſions of any gentleman in diſtreſs, his 
particular attachment and regard to him was improved by 
an additional conſideration ; “ I am no ſtranger (ſaid he) 
wy virtues and honour of the gallant Don Diego de 
elos.” 

Heaven and earth! (cried the ſtranger, ſtarting from 
his ſeat with extreme emotion) do I then live to hear my- 
ſelf addreſſed by that long loſt appellation ! my heart 
glows at the expreſſion | my ſpirits are kindled with a 
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flame that thrills through every nerve] Say, young gen- 
tleman, if you are really an inhabitant of earth, by what 
means are you acquainted with the unhappy name of Ze- 
los?“ 

In anſwer to this eager interrogation, Renaldo gave him 
to underſtand, that, in the courſe of his travels, he had 
reſided a ſhort time at Seville, where he had frequently 
ſeen Don Diego, and often heard his character mention- 
ed with uncommon eſteem and veneration. © Alas! (re- 
plied the Caſtilian) that juſtice is no longer done to the 
wretched Zelos; his honours are blafted, and his reputa- 
tion canker-bitten by the venomous tooth of flander.“ 

He then proceeded to unfold his misfortunes, as they 
have already been explained in the former part of theſe 
memoirs z; at the recapitulation of which, the heart of 
Melvil, being intendered by his own calamities, was ſo 
deeply affected, that he re-echoed the groans of Don 
Diego, and wept over his ſufferings with the moſt filial 
ſympathy. When he repeated the ſtory of that cruel 
fraud which was practiſed upon him by the faithleſs Fa- 
dini, Melvil, whoſe mind and imagination teemed with 
the villanies of Fathom, was immediately {truck with the 
conjecture of his being the knave; becauſe, indeed, he 
could not believe that any other perſon was ſo abandoned 
by principle and humanity as to take ſuch a barbarous ad- 
vantage of a gentleman in diſtreſs, | 


CHAPTER LXII. 


His return to England, and midnight pilgrimage to Monimia's tomb, 


He conſidered the date of that unparalleled tranſaction, 
which agreed with his conjecture, and from the inquiries 
he made concerning the perſon of the traitor, gatherec 
reaſons ſufficient to confirm his ſuppoſition. Thus certi- 
fied, „ That is the villain (cried the Count), whoſe infer- 
nal arts have overwhelmed me with ſuch miſery as heaven 
itſelf hath made no remedy to diſpel ! 'To revenge my 
wrongs on that perfidious miſcreant, is one of the chic! 
reaſons for which I deign to drag about an hateful being- 
Shes 
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O Don Diego! what is life, when all its enjoyments are 
ſo eaſily poiſoned by the machinations of ſuch a worm !” 
So ſaying, he ſmote his breaſt in all the agony of woe, and 
beſought the Spaniard to relate the ſteps * took in conſe- 
quence of this diſaſter. 

The Caſtilian's cheeks reddened at this information, 
which inforced his own reſentment, and caſting up his 
eyes to Heaven, “Sacred powers ! (cried he) let him not 
periſh, before you bring him within my reach. You aſk 
me, noble cavalier, what meaſures I took in this abyſs of 
miſery ? For the firſt day, I was tortured with apprehen- 
fions for the friendly Fadini, fearing that he had been 
robbed and murdered for the jewels which he had perhaps 
too unwarily expoſed to ſale : But this terror ſoon vaniſh- 
ed before the true preſages of my fate, when, on the mor- 
row, I found the whole family in tears and confuſion, and 
heard my landlord pour forth the moſt bitter impreca- 
tions againſt the fugitive, who had deflowered his daugh- 
ter, and even robbed the houſe. You will aſk, which of the 
paſſions of my heart were intereſted on this occaſion ? they 
were ſhame and indignation : All my grief flowed in ano- 
ther channel: I bluſhed to find my judgment deceived : I 
ſcorned to complain z but in my heart denounced vengeance 
againſt my baſe betrayer. I filently retired to my apart- 
ment, in order to commune with my own thoughts. 

I had bore greater calamities without being driven to 
deſpair: I ſummoned all my fortitude to my aſſiſtance, 
and reſolved to live in ſpite of affliction. 'Thus determin- 
ed, I betook myſelf to the houſe of a general officer whoſe 
character was fair in the world; and having obtained ad- 
miſſion in conſequence of my oriental appearance, To 
a man of honour (ſaid I) the unfortunate need no intro- 
duction: My habit proclaims me a Perſian ; this paſſport 
from the States of Holland will confirm that ſuppoſition. 
L have been robbed of jewels to a conſiderable value, by a 
wretch whom I favoured with my confidence ; and now, 
reduced to extreme indigence, I come to offer myſelf as a 
ſoldier in the armies of France, I have health and ſtrength 
ſufficient to diſcharge that duty: Nor am I unacquainted 
with a military life, which was once my glory and occu- 
pation. I therefore ſue for your protection, that I may be 
recewed, though in the loweſt order of them that ſerve 
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the king; and that your future favour may depend upon 
my behaviour in that capacity.“ 

The general, ſurpriſed at my declaration, ſurveyed me 
with uncommon attention; he peruſed my certificate; 
aſked divers queſtions concerning the art of war, to which 
I returned ſuch anſwers as convinced him that I was not 
wholly ignorant in that particular. In ſhort I was inliſt- 
ed as a volunteer in his own regiment, and ſoon after pro- 
moted to the rank of a ſubaltern, and the office of equerry 
to his own ſon, who at that time had attained to the degree 
of colonel, though his age did not exceed eighteen years. 

This young man was naturally of a ferocious diſpoſition, 
which had been rendered quite untractable by the pride 
of birth and fortune, together with the licenſe of his edu- 
cation. As he did not know the reſpect due to a gentle, 
man, ſo he could not poſſibly pay it to thoſe who were un- 
fortunately under his command. Divers mortifications I 
ſuſtained with that fortitude which became a Caſtilian 
who lay under obligations to the father; till at length, 
laying aſide all decorum, he ſmote me. Sacred Heaven | 
he ſmote Don Diego de Zelos, in preſence of his whole 
houſehold. 3 

Had my ſword been endowed with ſenſation, it would 
of itſelf have ſtarted from the ſcabbard, at this indignity 
offered to its maſter. I unſheathed it without delibera- 
tion, ſaying, „Know, inſolent boy, he is a gentleman 
whom thou haſt outraged ; and thou haſt thus cancelled the 
ries which have hitherto reſtrained my indignation.” His 
ſervants would have interpoſed, but he commanded them 
to retire; and, fluſhed with that confidence which the 
impetuoſity of his temper inſpired, he drew, in his turn, 
and attacked me with redoubled rage; but his 23 
being very une qual to his courage, he was ſoon diſarme 
and overthrown; when, pointing m̃y ſword to his breaſt, 
* In conſideration of thy youth and ignorance (ſaid I), 
J ſpare that life which thou haſt forfeited by thy ungenes 
rous preſumption.” 

With theſe words, I put up my weapon, retired through 
the midſt of his domeſtics, who, ſeeing their maſter ſafe, 
did not think proper to oppoſe my paſſage, and mounting 
my horſe, in leſs than two hours entered the Auſtrian 
dominions, reſolving to proceed as far as Holland, that! 
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might embark in the firſt ſhip for Spain, in order to waſh 
away with my own blood, or that of my enemies, the cruel 
ſtain which hath ſo long defiled my reputation. 

This was the grievance that {till corroded my heart, and 
rendered ineffeCtual the inhuman facrifice I had made 
to my injured honour. 'This was the conſideration that 
inceſſantly prompted, and {till importunes me to run every 
riſk of lite and fortune, rather than leave my fame under 
ſuch an ignominious aſperſion. I purpoſe to obey this in- 
ternal call. I am apt to believe it is the voice of Heaven; 
of that Providence which manifeſted its care by ſending 
ſuch a generous auxiliary to my aid, when I was over- 
powered by banditti, on the very firſt day of my expedition.“ 

Having in this manner gratified the curioſity of his de- 
liverer, he expreſſed a deſire of knowing the quality of 
him to whom he was ſo fignally obliged ; and Renaldo 
did not ſcruple to make the Caſtalian acquainted with his 
name and family : He likewiſe communicated the ſtory of 
his unfortunate love, with all the ſymptoms of unutter- 
able woe, which drew tears from the noble hearted Spani- 
ard, while, with a groan that announced the load which 
overwhelmed his ſoul, I had a daughter (ſaid he), ſuch 
as you diſcribe the peerleſs Monimia; had heaven de- 
creed her for the arms of ſuch a lover, I, who am now 
the moſt wretched, ſhould have been the moſt happy pa- 
rent upon earth.” | 

Thus did theſe new friends alternately indulge their 
mutual ſorrow, and concert meaſures for their future ope- 
rations. Melvil earneſtly ſolicited the Caſtalian to favour 
him with his company to England, where, in all proba- 
bility, both would enjoy the gloomy ſatisfaction of being 
revenged upon their common betrayer Fathom ; and, as 
a farther inducement, he aſſured him, that as ſoon as he 
ſhould have accompliſhed the melancholy purpoſes of his 
voyage, he would accompany Don Diego to Spain, and 
employ his whole intereſt and fortune in his ſervvice. The 
Spaniard, thunderſtruck at the extravagant generoſity of 
this propoſal, could ſcarce believe the evidence of his 
own ſenſes, and, after ſome pauſe, replied, © My duty 
would teach me to obey any command you ſhould think 
proper to impoſe ; but here my inclination and interelt 
exe ſo agreeably flattered, that J Rowen be equally un- 

+ | 
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grateful and unwiſe, in pretending to comply with re- 
luctance.“ | 

This point being ſettled, they moved forwards to Mons, 
as ſoon as Don Diego was in a condition to bear the ſhock 
of ſuch a removal; and there remaining until his wounds 
were perfectly cured, they hired a poſt-chaiſe for Oſtend, 
embarked in a veſſel at that „reached the oppoſite 
ſhore of England, after a ſhort and eaſy paſſage, and ar- 
rived in London without having met with any finiſter acci- 
dent on the road. | 

As they approached this capital, Renaldo's grief ſeem. 
ed to regurgitate with redoubled violence. His memory 
was waked to the moſt minute and painful exertion of its 
faculties z his imagination teemed with the moſt afflicting 
images, and his impatience became fo ardent, that never 
lover panted more eagerly for the conſummation of his 
wiſhes, than Melvil for an opportunity of ſtretching him- 
ſelf upon the grave of the loſt Monimia. The Caſtilian 
was aſtoniſhed, as well as affected at the poignancy of 
his grief, which, as a proof of his ſuſceptibility and vir- 
tue, endeared him ſtill more to his affection ; and though 
his own misfortunes had rendered him very unfit for the 
office of a comforter, he endeavoured, by ſoothing diſ- 
courſe, to moderate the exceſs of his friend's affliction. 

Though it was dark when they alighted at the inn, 
Melvil ordered a coach to be called, and being attended 
by the Spaniard, who would not be perſuaded to quit him 
upon ſuch an occaſion, he repaired to the houſe of the 
generous Jew, whoſe rheum diſtilled very plentifully at his 
approach. The Count had already acquitted himſelf in 
point of pecuniary obligations to this benevolent Hebrew ; 
and now, after having made ſuch acknowledgments as 
might be expected from a youth of his diſpoſition, he 
begged to know by what channel he had received that 
letter which he had been ſo kind as to forward tc 
Vienna. 

Joſhua, who was ignorant of the contents of that e- 
piſtle, and faw the young gentleman extremely moved, 
would have eluded his inquiry, by pretending he had for- 
got the circumſtance ; but when he underſtood the na- 
ture of the caſe, which was not explained without the 
manifeſtation of the utmoſt inquietude, he Heartily con- 
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doled the deſponding lover, telling him he had in vain 
employed all his intelligence about that unfortunate beau- 
ty, in conſequence of Melvil's letter to him on that ſub- 
ject; and then directed him to the houſe of that phyſi- 
cian, who had brought the fatal billet which had made 
him miſerable. | 

No ſooner did he receive this information than he took 
his leave abruptly, with promiſe of returning next day, 
and hied him to the lodgings of that gentleman, whom 
he was lucky enough to find at home. Being favoured 
with a private audience, When I tell you (ſaid he), that 
my name 1s Renaldo Count de Melvil, you will know me 
to be the moſt unfortunate of men. By that letter, which 
you committed to the charge of my worthy friend Joſhua, 
the fatal veil was removed from my eyes, which had been 
ſo long darkened by the artifices of incredible deceit, and 
my own incurable miſery fully preſented to my view. If 
you were acquamted with the unhappy fair, who hath 
fallen a victim to my miſtake, you will have ſome idea of 
the inſufferable pangs which I now feel in recollecting 
her fate. If you have compaſſion for theſe pangs, you 
will not refuſe to conduct me to the ſpot where the dear 
remains of Monimia are depoſited ; there let me enjoy a 
full banquet of woe ; there let me feaſt that worm of ſor- 
row that preys upon my heart : For ſuch entertainment 
have I reviſited this (to me) ill-omened ifle ; for this ſa- 
tisfaCtion I intrude upon your condeſcenſion at theſe un- 
ſeaſonable hours; for to ſuch a degree of impatience is 
my affliction whetted, that no ſlumber ſhall aſſail mine 
eyelids, no peace reſide within my boſom, until I ſhall 
have adored that earthy ſhrine where my Monimia lies ! 
Yet would I know the circumſtances of her fate. Did 
Heaven ordain no angel to miniſter to her diſtreſs ? were 
her laſt moments comfortleſs ? ha! was not ſhe abandon- 
ed to indigence, to inſults; left in the power of that in- 
human villain who betrayed us both | Sacred Heaven 
why did Providence wink at the triumph of ſuch conſum- 
mate perfidy !” 

The phyſician having liſtened with complacency to this 
effuſion, replied, “ It is my profeſſion, it is my nature 
to ſympathize with the afflicted. I am a judge of your 
feelings, becauſe I know the value of your loſs. I attend. 
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ed the incomparable Monimia in her Jaſt illneſs, and am 
well enough acquainted with her ſtory, to conclude, that 
ſhe fell a facrifice to an unhappy miſunderſtanding, effect. 
ed and fomented by that traitor who abuſed your mutual 
confidence.” 

He then proceeded to inform him of all the particulars 
which we have already recorded, touching the deſtiny of 
the beauteous orphan, and concluded with telling him he 
was ready to yield him any other ſatisfaction which it 
was in his power to grant. The circumſtances of the tale 
had put Renaldo's ſpirits into ſuch commotion, that he 

could utter nothing but interjections and unconnected 
words. When Fathom's behaviour was deſcribed, he 
trembled with fierce agitation, ſtarted from his chair, 
pronouncing, « Monſter! fiend ! but we ſhall one day 
meet.” | 

When he was made acquainted with the benevolence of 
the French lady, he exclaimed, © O heaven-born charity 
and compaſſion ! ſure that muſt be ſome ſpirit of grace 
ſent hither to mitigate the tortures of life! where ſhall I 
find her, to offer up my thanks and adoration ?” Having 
heard the concluſion of the detail, he embraced the re- 
later, as the kind benefactor of Monimia, ſhed a flood of 
tears in his boſom, and prefſed him to crown the obli- 
gation, by conducting him to the ſolitary place where 
now ſhe reſted from all her cares. 

The gentleman perceiving the tranſports of his grief 
were ſuch as could not be oppoſed, complied with his re- 
queſt, attended him in the vehicle, and directed the 
coachman to drive to a ſequeſtered field, at ſome di- 
ſtance from the city, where ſtood the church, within whoſe 
awful aiſle this ſcene was to be acted. The ſexton being 
ſummoned from his bed, produced the keys, in con- 
ſequence of a gratification, after the phyſician had com- 
muned with him apart, and explained: the intention of 
Renaldo's viſit. 175 

During this pauſe, the ſoul of Melvil was wound up 
to the higheſt pitch of enthuſiaſtic ſorrow. The uncom- 
mon darkneſs of the night, the ſolemn ſilence, and lonely 
ſituation of the place, conſpired with the occaſion of his 
coming, and the diſmal images of his fancy, to produce 
2 real rapture of gloomy expectation, which the whole 
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world would not have perſuaded him to diſappoint. The 
clock ſtruck twelve, the owl ſcreeched from the ruined 
battlement, the door was opened by the ſexton, who, by 
the light of a glimmering taper, conducted the deſpairin 
lover to a dreary aiſle, and ſtamped upon the ground with 
his foot, ſaying, © Here the young lady lies interred.” 

Melvil no ſooner received this intimation, than fallin 
on his knees, and preſſing his lips to the hallowed earth, 
c Peace (cried he) to the gentle tenant of this filent habi- 
tation.” Then turning to the byſtanders, with a blood- 
ſhot eye, ſaid, ©& Leave me to the full enjoyment of this 
occaſion : My grief is too delicate to admit the company 
even of my friends: 'The rites to be performed re- 
quire privacy : Adieu, then, here muſt I paſs the night 
alone.” | 

The doctor, alarmed at this declaration, which he was 
afraid imported ſome reſolution fatal to his own life, be- 
gan to repent of having been acceſſory to the viſit, at- 
tempted to diſſuade him from his purpoſe, and findin 
him obſtinately determined, called in the aſſiſtance of the 
ſexton and coachman, and ſolicited the aid of Don Dicgo, 
to force Renaldo from the execution of his deſign. 

The Caſtilian knowing his friend was then very unfit 
for common altercation, interpoſed in the diſpute, ſaying, 
« You need not be afraid that he will obey the dictates of 
deſpair : His religion, his honour will baffle ſuch tempta- 
tions: He hath promiſed to reſerve his life for the occa- 
ſions of his friend; and he ſhall not be diſappointed in 
his preſent aim.” In order to corroborate this perempto- 
ry addreſs, which was delivered in the French language, 
he unſheathed his ſword, and the others retreating at 
light of his weapon, Count (ſaid he), enjoy your grief 
in full tranſport : I will ſcreen you from interruption, 
though at the hazard of my life; and while you give a 
looſe to ſorrow, within that ghaſtly vault, I will watch till 
morning in the porch, and meditate upon the ruin of my 
own family and peace.” 

He accordingly prevailed upon the phyſician to retire, 
after he had ſatisfied the ſexton, and ordered the coach- 
man to return by break of day. 

Renaldo, thus left alone, proſtrated himſelf upon the 
graye, and poured forth ſuch lamentations as would have 
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drawn tears from the moſt ſavage hearer. He called a. 


loud upon Monimia's name, „Are theſe the nuptial joys 
to which our fate hath doomed us? Is this the fruit of 
thoſe endearing hopes, that intercourſe divine, that rap- 
tured admiration, in which ſo many hours inſenſibly 
clapſed ? where now are thoſe attractions, to which I 
yielded up my captive heart? quenched are thoſe genial 
eyes that gladdened each beholder, and ſhone the planets 
of my happineſs and peace ! cold ! cold and withered are 
thoſe lips that ſwelled with love, and far outbluſhed the 
damaſk roſe ! and ah ! for ever filenced is that tongue, 
whoſe eloquence had power to lull the pangs of miſery, 
and care! no more ſhall my attention be raviſhed with 
the muſic of that voice, which uſed to thrill in ſoft vibra- 
tions to my ſoul ! O fainted ſpirit ! O unſpotted ſhade of 
her whom I adored ; of her whoſe memory I ſhall ti!! 
revere with ever-bleeding ſorrow and regret; of her 
whoſe * will be the laſt idea that forſakes this hap- 
tefs boſom ! now art thou conſcious of my integrity and 
love; now doſt thou behold the anguiſh that I feel. If 
the pure effence of thy nature will permit, wilt thou, ah 
wilt thou indulge this wretched youth with ſome kind 
fignal of thy notice, with ſome token of thy approbation ? 
wilt thou aſſume a medium of embodied air, in ſemblance 
of that lovely form, which now lies mouldering in this 
dreary tomb, and ſpeak the words of peace to my diſtem- 
pered ſoul! Return, Monimia, appear, though but for 
one ſhort moment, to my longing eyes! vouchſafe one 
fmile ! Renaldo will be fatisfhed ; Renaldo's heart will be 
at reſt ; his grief no more will overflow its banks, but 
glide with equal current to his lateſt hour! Alas! theſe 
are the raving of my delirious ſorrow | Monimia hears 
not my complaints ; her ſoul, ſublimed far, far above al! 
fublunary cares, enjoys that felicity, of which ſhe wa: 
debarred on earth. In vain I ſtretch theſe eyes, environ- 
ed with darkneſs undiſtinguiſning and void: No object 
meets my view; no found ſalutes mine ear, except the 
noiſy wind that whiſtles through theſe vaulted caves of 
death.” 

In this kind of exclamation did Renaldo paſs the night, 
not without a certain ſpecies of woeful enjoyment, which 
the ſoul is often able to conjure un from the depths of 
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diſtreſs ; inſomuch, that when the morning intruded on 
his privacy, he could ſcarce believe it was the light of 
day, ſo faſt had fleeted the minutes of his devotion. _ 

His heart being thus diſburdened, and his impatience 
gratified, he became ſo calm and compoſed, that Don 
Diego was equally pleaſed and aſtoniſhed at the air of ſe- 
renity with which he came forth, and embraced him with 
warm acknowledgments of his goodneſs and attachment : 
He frankly owned, that his mind was now more at eaſc 
than he had ever found it, ſince he firſt received the fatal 
intimation of his loſs; that a few ſuch feaſts would en- 
tirely moderate the keen appetite of his ſorrow, which he 
would afterwards feed with leſs precipitation. 

He alſo imparted to the Caſtilian the plan of a monu- 
ment, which he had deſigned for the incomparable Mo- 
nimia z and Don Diego was ſo much ſtruck with the de- 
ſcription, that he ſolicited his advice in projecting ano- 
ther, of a different nature, to be erected to the memory 
of his own ill-fated wife and daughter, ſhould he ever be 
able to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in Spain. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


He renews the rites of ſorrow, and is entranced. 


Warr they amuſed themſelves with this ſort of con- 
verſation, the phyſician returned with the coach, and ac- 
companied them wa to their inn, where he left them to 
their repoſe, after having promiſed to call again at noon, 
and conduct Renaldo to the houfe of Madam Clement, 
the benefactreſs of. Monimia, to whom he eagerly deſired 
to be introduced. 

The appointment was obſerved with all imaginable 
punctuality on both ſides. Melvil had arrayed himſelf 
in a ſuit of deep mourning, and he found the good lady 
in the like habit, aſſumed upon the fame occaſion: The 
goodneſs of her heart was manifeſt in her countenance z 
the ſenſibility of the youth diſcovered itſelf in a flood of 
tears, which he ſhed at her appearance. His ſenſations 
were too full for utterance ; nor was ſhe, for ſome time, 
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able to give him welcome : While ſhe led him by the 
hand to a ſeat, the drops of ſympathy ruſhed into either 
eye; and at length ſhe broke filence, ſaying © Count; 
we muſt acquieſce in the diſpenſations of Providence; 
and quiet the tranſports of our grief, with a full aſſurance 
that Monimia is happy.” 

This name was the key that unlocked the faculty of 
his ſpeech. © I muſt ſtrive (ſaid he) to eaſe the anguiſh 
of my heart with that conſolation. But ſay, humane, be- 
nevolent lady, to whoſe compaſſion and generoſity that 
hapleſs orphan was indebted for the laſt peaceful moment 
ſhe enjoyed upon earth; ſay, in all your acquaintance 
with human nature, in all your intercourſe with the 
daughters of men, in all the exerciſe of your charity and 
beneficence, did you ever obſerve ſuch ſweetneſs, purity, 
and truth ; ſuch beauty, ſenſe, and perfeCtion, as that 
which was the inheritance of her whoſe fate I ſhall for 
ever deplore ?““ She was indeed (replied the lady) the 
beſt and faireſt of our ſex.” 

This was the beginning of a converſation touching that 
lovely victim, in the courſe of which he explained thoſe 
wicked arts which Fathom practiſed to alienate his affec- 
tions from the adorable Monimia ; and ſhe deſcribed the 
cunning hints and falſe infinuations by which that traitor 
had aſperſed the unſuſpecting lover, and foiled his cha- 
racter in the opinion of the virtuous orphan. The intel- 
ligence he obtained on this occaſion added indignation to 

is grief. The whole myſtery of Monimia's behaviour, 
which he could not before explain, now ſtood diſcloſed 
before him : He ſaw the gradual progreſs of that infernal 
plan which had been laid for their mutual ruin; and his 
ſoul was inflamed with ſuch defire of vengeance, that he 
would have taken his leave abruptly, in order to ſet on 
foot an immediate inquiry about the perfidious author of 
his wrongs, that he might exterminate ſuch a monſter of 
iniquity from the face of the earth: But he was reſtrain- 
ed by Madam Clement, who gave him to underitand, 
that Fathom was already overtaken by the vengeance of 
Heaven ; for ſhe had traced him in all the courfe of his 
fortune, from his firſt appearance in the medical ſphere 
to his total eclipſe. She repreſented the villain as 4 
wretch altogether unworthy of his attention: She ſaid, 
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he was ſo covered with infamy, that no perſon could en- 
ter the liſts againſt him, without bearing away ſome ſtain 
of diſhonour; that he was, at preſent, peculiarly proteCt- 
ed by the law, and ſheltered from the reſentment of Re- 
naldo, in the cavern of his diſgrace. 

Melvil, glowing with rage, replied, that he was a ve- 
nomous ſerpent, which it was incumbent on every foot 
to cruſh; that it was the duty of every man to contri- 
bute his whole power in freeing ſociety from ſuch a per- 
nicious hypocrite ; and that, if ſuch inſtances of perfidy 
and ingratitude were ſuffered to paſs with impunity, vir- 
tue and plain dealing would ſoon be expelled from the 
habitations of men. © Over and above theſe motives 
(ſaid he), I own myſelf ſo vitiated with the allay of hu- 
man paſſion and infirmity, that I defire—I eagerly pant 
for an occaſion of meeting him hand to hand, where I 
may upbraid him with his treachery, and ſhower down 
vengeance and deſtruction on his perfidious head.” 

Then he recounted the anecdotes of our adventurer 
which he had learned in Germany and Flanders, and 
concluded with declaring his unalterable reſolution of re- 
leaſing him from jail, that he might have an opportunity 
of ſacrificing him, with his own hand, to the manes of 
Monimia. 'The diſcreet lady, perceiving the perturbation 
of his mind, would not further combat the impetuoſity of 
his paſſion 3 contenting herſelf with exacting a promiſe, 
that he would not execute his purpoſe, until he ſhould 
have deliberated three days upon the conſequences b 
which a ſtep of that kind might be attended : Before the 
expiration of that term, ſhe thought meaſures might be 
taken to prevent the young genleman from expoſing his 
life or reputation to unneceſſary hazard. 

Having complied with her requeſt in this particular, 
he took his leave, after he had, by repeated entreaties, 
prevailed upon her to accept a jewel, in token of his ve- 
neration for the kind benefactreſs of his deceaſed Mo- 
nimia; nor could his generous heart be ſatisfied, until he 
had forced a conſiderable preſent on the humane phyſi- 
clan who had attended her in her laſt moments, and now 
diſcovered a particular ſympathy and concern for her de- 
{ponding lover. This gentleman attended him to the 
houſe of the benevolent Joſhua, where they dined, an 
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where Don Diego was recommended, in the moſt fervid 
terms of friendſhip, to the good offices of their hoſt. Not 
that this duty was performed in preſence of the ſtranger 
—Renaldo's delicacy would not expoſe his friend to ſuch 
2 ſituation : While the phyſician, before dinner, enter- 
tained that ſtranger in one apartment, Melvil withdrew 
into another, with the Jew, to whom he diſcloſed the af- 
fair of the Caſtilian, with certain circumſtances, which 
Hall, in due time, be revealed. | 

Joſhua's curioſity being whetted by this information, 
he could not help eying the Spaniard at table with ſuch a 
particular ſtare, that Don Diego perceived his attention, 
and took umbrage at the freedom of his regard. Being 
unable to conceal his diſpleaſure, he addreſſed himſelf to 
the Hebrew, with great ſolemnity, in the Spaniſh tongue, 
ſaying, “ Signior, is there any ſingularity in my appear- 
ance ! Ss do you recollect the features of Don Deigo de 
Zelos?“ 

« Signior Don Deigo (replied the other in pure Caſti- 
lian), I crave your pardon for the rudeneſs of my curio- 
ſity, which prompted me to ſurvey a nobleman, whoſe 
character I revere, and to whoſe misfortunes I am no 
{ſtranger : Indeed, were curiolity alone concerned, I ſhould 
be without excuſe; but as I am heartily inclined to ſerve 
you, as far as my weak abilities extend, I hope your ge- 
neroſity will not impute any little involuntary treſpaſs of 
punctilio to my want of cordiality or eſteem. 

The Spaniard was not only appeaſed by this apology, 
but alſo affected with the compliment, and the language 
in which it was conveyed. He thanked the Jew for his 
kind declaration, entreated him to bear with the peeviſh- 
neſs of a diſpoſition fore with the galling hand of afflic- 
tion; and, turning up his eyes to Heaven, „ Were it 
poſſible (cried he) for tate to reconcile contradictions, and 
recal the irremediable current of events, I would now be- 
lieve that there was happineſs {till in reſerve for the for- 
lorn Zelos, now that I tread the lang of freedom and hu- 
manity, now that I find myſelf befriended by the moſt 
generous of men. Alas! I aſk not happineſs I If, by the 
kind endeavours of the gallant Count de Melvil, to whom 
I am already indebted for my life, and by the efforts 0! 
his friends, the honour of my name ſhall be purified and 
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cleared from the poiſonous ſtains of malice by which it is 
at preſent ſpotted, I ſhall then enjoy all that ſatisfaction 
which deſtiny can beſtow upon a wretch whoſe woes are 
incurable.” 

Renaldo comforted him with the aſſurance of his be- 
ing on the eve of triumphing over his adverſaries; and 
Joſhua confirmed the conſolation, by giving him to un- 
derſtand, that he had correſpondents in Spain of ſome 
influence in the ſtate; that he had already written to 
them on the ſubject of Don Diego, in conſequence of a 
letter which he had received from Melvil while he tarried 
at Mons, and that he, every poſt, expected a favourable 
anſwer on that ſubject. 

After dinner, the phyſician took his leave, though not 
defore he had promiſed to meet Renaldo at night, and 
accompany him in the repetition of his midnight viſit to 
Monimia's tomb; for this pilgrimage the unfortunate 
youth reſolved nightly to perform during the whole time 
of his reſidence in England: It was, indeed, a ſort of 
pleaſure, the proſpect of which enabled him to bear the 
toil of living through the day, though his patience was 
almoſt quite exhauſted before the hour of aſſignation ar- 
rived. 

When the doctor appeared with the coach, he leaped 
into it with great eagerneſs, after he had, with much dif- 
ficulty, prevailed with Don Diego to ſtay at home, on 
account of his health, which was not yet perfectly eſta- 
bliſhed. The Caſtilian, however, would not comply with 
his requeſt, until he had obtained the Count's promiſe, 
that he ſhould be permitted to accompany him next night, 
and take that duty alternately with the phyfician. 

About midnight, they reached the place, where they 
found the ſexton in waiting, according to the vrders he 
had received : The door was opened, the mourner con- 
ducted to the tomb, and left, as before, to the gloom of 
his own meditations. Again he laid himſelf on the cold 
ground; again he renewed his lamentable ſtrain ; his 
imagination began to be heated into an ecſtaſy of enthu- 
hafm, during which he again fervently invoked the ſpirit 
of his deceaſed Monimia. 

In the midft of theſe invocations, his ear was ſuddenly 
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from the organ, which ſeemed to feel the impulſe of an 
inviſible hand. 

At this awful ſalutation, Melvil was rouſed to the 
keeneſt ſenſe of ſurpriſe and attention : Reaſon ſhrunk 
before the thronging ideas of his fancy, which repreſent- 
ed this muſic as the prelude to ſomething ſtrange and ſu- 
pernatural ; and, while he waited for the ſequel, the place 
was ſuddenly illuminated, and each ſurrounding object 
brought under the cognizance of his eye. 

What paſſed within his mind on this occahon is not 
eaſy to be deſcribed : All his faculties were ſwallowed 
up by thoſe of ſeeing and of hearing: He had mechani- 
cally raiſed himſelf upon one knee, with his body advan- 
cing forwards; and in this attitude he gazed with a look 
through which his ſoul ſeemed eager to eſcape. To his 
view, thus ſtrained upon vacant ſpace, in a few minutes 
appeared the figure of a woman arrayed in white, with a 
veil that covered her face, and flowed down upon her 
back and ſhoulders : 'The phantom approached him with 
an eaſy ſtep, and, lifting up her veil, diſcovered (believe 
it, O reader !) the individual countenance of Monimia. 

At ſight of theſe well-known features, ſeemingly im- 
proved with new celeſtial graces, the youth became a ſta- 
tue, expreſſing amazement, love, and awful adoration. 
He ſaw the apparition ſmile with meek benevolence, di- 
vine compaſhon, warmed and intendered by that fond 
pure flame which death could not extinguiſh. He heard 
the voice of his Monimia call Renaldo ! Thrice he eſſay- 
ed to anſwer; as oft his tongue denied its office : His 
hair ſtood upright, and a cold vapour ſeemed to thrill 
through every nerve. This was not fear, but the infir- 
mity of human nature, oppreſſed by the preſence of a ſu- 
perior being. 

At length his agony was overcome: He recollected al! 
his reſolution, and, in a ſtrain of awe-ſtruck rapture, 
thus addreſſed the heavenly viſitant.—“ Haſt thou then 
heard, pure ſpirit | the wailings of my grief? haſt thou 
deſcended from the realms of bliſs, in pity to my woe: 
and art thou come to ſpeak the words of peace to my de- 
ſponding ſoul ?—To bid the wretched ſmile, to lift the 
load of miſery and care from the afflited breaſt ; to {i 
thy lover's heart with joy and pleaſing hope, was ſtil! the 
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darling taſk of my Monimia, ere yet refined to that per- 
fection which mortality can never attain : No wonder 
then, bleſs'd ſhade, that now, when reunited to thy na- 
tive Heaven, thou art ſtill kind, propitious, and benefi- 
cent to us, who groan in this inhoſpitable vale of ſorrow 
thou haſt left :—Tell me, ah! tell me, doſt thou ſtill re- 
member thoſe fond hours we paſſed together ? Doth that 
enlightened boſom feel a pang of ſoft regret, when thou 
recalleſt our fatal ſeparation ? Sure that meekened glance 
beſpeaks thy ſympathy ! Ah ! how that tender look o'er- 
powers me | Sacred Heaven! the pearly drops of pity 
trickle down thy cheeks ! Such are the tears that angels 
ſhed o'er man's diſtreſs Turn not away Thou bec- 
koneſt me to follow : Yes, I will follow thee, ethereal 
ſpirit, as far as theſe weak limbs, encumbered with mor- 
talilty, will bear my weight; and, would to Heaven! I 
could, with eaſe, put off theſe vile corporeal ſhackles, and 
attend thy flight.” 

So ſaying, he ſtarted from the ground, and, in a tranſ- 
* of eager expectation, at awful diſtance, traced the 
ootſteps of the apparition, which, entering a detached 
apartment, ſunk down upon a chair, and with a ſigh ex- 
claimed, © Indeed, this is too much!“ What was the 
diſorder of Renaldo's mind, when he perceived this phe- 
nomenon | Before reflection could perform its office, 
moved by a ſudden impulſe, he ſprung forwards, crying, 
If it be death to touch thee, let me die!” and caught 
in his arms, not the ſhadow, but the warm ſubſtance of 
the all-accompliſhed Monimia. © Myſterious powers of 
Providence | this is no phantom! this is no ſhade ! this 
is the life ! the panting boſom of her whom I have ſo 
long, ſo bitterly deplored ! I fold her in my arms ! I preſs 
her glowing breaſt to mine ! I ſee her bluſh with virtuous 
pleaſure and ingenuous love ! She ſmiles upon me with 
enchanting tenderneſs! O let me. gaze on that tranſcen- 
dent beauty, which, the more I view it, raviſhes the more | 
Theſe charms are too intenſe; I ſicken while I gaze 
Merciful Heaven! is not this a mere illuſion of the brain? 
Was ſhe not fled for ever ? Had not the cold hand of 
death divorced her from my hope? This muſt be ſome _ 
*attering viſion of my diſtempered fancy ! perhaps ſome 
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ſoothing dream—If ſuch it be, grant, O ye heavenly 


powers | that I may never wake.“ 

« O gentle youth ! (replied the beauteous orphan, {till 
claſped in his embrace) what joy now fills the boſom of 
Monimia, at this triumph of thy virtue and thy love? 
When I ſee theſe tranſports of thy affection, when I find 
thee reſtored to that place in my eſteem and admiration, 

which thou hadſt loſt by the arts of calumny and malice 
—this is a meeting which my moſt ſanguine hopes durſt 
not preſage |! 

So entirely were the faculties of Renaldo engrofled in 
the contemplation of his reſtored Monimia, that he ſaw 
not the reſt of the company, who wept with tranſport 
over this affecting ſcene : He was therefore amazed at 
the interpoſition of Madam Clement, who, while the 
ſhower of ſympathetic pleaſure bedewed her cheeks, con- 
gratulated the lovers upon this happy event, crying, 
“ Theſe are the joys which virtue calls her own.” They 
alſo received the compliments of a reverend clergyman, 
who told Monimia, ſhe had reaped, at laſt, the fruits of 
that pious reſignation to the will of Heaven, which ſhe 
had ſo devoutly practiſed during the term of her afflic- 
tion : And, laſtly, they were accoſted by the phyſician, 
who was not quite ſo hackneyed in the ways of death, or 
ſo callous to the finer ſenſations of the ſoul, but that he 
blubbered plentifully, while he petitioned Heaven in be- 
half of ſuch an accompliſhed and deſerving pair. 

p Monimia taking Madam Clement by the hand, What- 
ever joy (ſaid ſhe) Renaldo derives from this occaſion, is 
owing to the bounty, the compaſſion, and maternal care 
of this incomparable lady, together with the kind ad- 
monitions and humanity of thoſe two worthy gentle- 
men.” | 

Melvil, whoſe paſſions were ſtill in agitation, and whoſe 
mind could not yet digeſt the incidents that occurred, em- 
braced them all by turns; but, like the faithful needle, 
which, though ſhaken for an inſtant from its poiſe, im- 
mediately regains its true direction, and points invariably 
to the pole, he ſoon returned to his Monimia z again he 
held her in his arms, again he drank enchantment from 
her eyes, and thus poured forth the effuſions of his ſou. 
Can I then truſt the evidence of ſenſe ? And art 
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thou really to my wiſh reſtored ? Never, O never did th 
beauty ſhine with ſuch bewitching grace, as that which 
now confounds and captivates my view | Sure there is 
ſomething more than mortal in thy looks Where haſt 
thou lived ?—where borrowed this perfection? - whence 
art thou now deſcended ?—Oh! I am all amazement, 
Joy, and fear Thou wilt not leave me No l we muſt 
not part again : By this warm kiſs! a thouſand times 
more ſweet than all the fragrance of the eaſt ! we never 
more will part. O] this is rapture, ecſtaſy, and what 
no language can explain !” 

In the midſt of theſe ejaculations, he raviſhed a ban- 
quet from her glowing lips, that kindled in his heart a 
flame which ruſhed through every vein, and glided to his 
marrow. This was a privilege he had never claimed be- 
fore, and now permitted as a recompenſe for all the pe- 
nance he had ſuffered: Nevertheleſs, the cheeks of Mo- 
nimia, who was altogether unaccuſtomed to ſuch fami- 
liarities, underwent a total ſuffuſion; and Madam Cle- 
ment diſcreetly relieved her from the anxiety of her ſitu- 
ation, by interfering in the diſcourſe, and rallying the 
Count upon his endeavours to monopolize ſuch a branch 
of happineſs. 

« O my dear lady! (replied Renaldo, who by this 
time had, in ſome meaſure, recovered his recollection) 
forgive the wild tranſports of a fond lover, who hath fo 
unexpectedly retrieved the jewel of his ſoul! Yet, far 
from wiſhing to hoard up his treaſure, he means to com- 
municate and diffuſe his happineſs to all his friends. O 
my Monimia ! how will the pleaſure of this hour be pro- 
pagated ! As yet thou knoweſt not all the bliſs that is re- 
ſerved for thy enjoyment !——Meanwhile, I long to learn 
by what contrivance this happy interview hath been ef- 
feed : Still am I ignorant how I was tranſported into 
this apartment, from the lonely vault in which I mourned 
over my ſuppoſed misfortune !” 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


The myſtery unfolded. Another recognition, which, it is to be hoped, 
the reader could not foreſee. 


Tux French lady then explained the whole myſtery of 
Monimia's death, as a ſtratagem ſhe had concerted with 
the clergyman and doctor, in order to defeat the perni- 
cious deſigns of Fathom, who ſeemed determined to ſup- 
port his Falſe pretenſions by dint of * and fraud, 
which they would have found it very difficult to elude. 
She obſerved, that the phyſician had actually deſpaired 
of Monimia's life, and it was not till after ſhe herſelf 
was made acquainted with the prognoſtic, that ſhe wrote 
the letter to Renaldo, which ſhe committed to the care 
of Madam Clement, with an earneſt entreaty, that it 
ſhould not be ſent till after her deceaſe : But that lady, 
believing the Count had been certainly abuſed by his 
treacherous confidant, deſpatched the billet without the 
knowledge of Monimia, whoſe health was reſtored by 
the indefatigable care of the phyſician, and the ſage ex- 
hortations of the clergyman, by which ſhe was reconciled 
to life.—In a word, the villany of Fathom had inſpired 
her with ſome faint hope that Renaldo might till be in- 
nocent ; and that notion contributed not a little to her 
cure. 

The letter having ſo effectually anſwered their warmeſt 
hopes, in bringing back Renaldo ſuch a pattern of con- 
ſtancy and love, the confederates, in conſequence of his 
enthuſiaſtic ſorrow, had planned this meeting, as the moſt 
intereſting way of reſtoring two virtuous lovers to the 
arms of each other; for which purpoſe the good clergyman 
had pitched upon his own church, and indulged them with 
the uſe of the veſtry, in which they now were preſented 
with a ſmall but elegant collation. 

Melvil heard this ſuccinct detail with equal joy and 
admiration : He poured forth the diCtates of his gratitude 
to the preſervers of his happineſs. —* This church (ſaid 
he) ſhal henceforth poſſeſs a double ſhare of my venera- 
tion; this holy man will, I hope, finiſh the charitable 
work he has begun, by tying thoſe bands of our happi- 
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neſs, which nought but death ſhall have power to un- 
bind.” Then turning to that object which was the ſtar 
of his regard, Do I not over-rate (ſaid he) my intereſt 
with the fair Monimia ?” She made no verbal reply ; but 
anſwered by an emphatic glance, more eloquent than all 
the power of rhetoric and ſpeech. This langnage, which 
is univerſal in the world of love, he pertectly well un- 
derſtood, and, in token of that faculty, ſealed the aſſent 
which ſhe had ſmiled, with a kits imprinted on her po- 
liſhed forehead. 

In order to diſſipate theſe intereſting ideas, which, by 
being too long indulged, might have endangered his rea- 
ſon, Madam Clement entreated him to entertain the compa- 
ny with a detail of what had happened to him in his laſt 
journey to the empire, and Monimia expreſſed a deſire of 
knowing, in particular, the iſſue of his conteſt with Count 
Trebaſi, who, ſhe knew, had uſurped the ſucceſſion of 
his father. 

Thus ſolicited, he could not refuſe to gratify their cu- 
rioſity and concern: He explained his obligations to the 
benevolent Jew ; related the ſteps he had taken at Vien- 
na for the recovery of his inheritance ; informed them of 
his happy rencounter with his father-in-law ; of his ſiſ- 
ter's deliverance and marriage ; of the danger into which 
his life had been precipitated by the news of Monimia's 
death; and, laſtly, of his adventure with the banditti, 
in favour of a gentleman, who (he afterwards underſtood) 
had been robbed in the moſt baſe and barbarous manner 
by Fathom. He likewiſe, to the aſtoniſhment of all pre- 
ſent, and of his miſtreſs in particular, communicated ſome 
circumſtances, which ſhall appear in due ſeaſon. 

Monimia's tender frame being quite fatigued with the 
ſcene ſhe had acted, and her mind overwhelmed with the 
proſperous tidings ſhe had heard, after having joined the 
congratulations of the company, on the good fortune of 
her Renaldo, begged leave to retire, that ſhe might by repoſe 
recruit her exhauſted ſpirits; and the night being pretty 
far ſpent, ſhe was conducted by her lover to Madam Cle- 
ment's coach, that ſtood in waiting, in which alſo the reſt 
of the company made ſhift to embark, and were carried 
to the houſe of that good lady, where, after they were 
invited to dine, and Melyil entreated to bring Don Diego 
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and the Jew along with them, they took leave of one ano- 
ther, and retired to their reſpective lodgings in a tranſport 
of joy and ſatisfaction. 

As for Renaldo, his rapture was ſtill mixed with ap- 
prehenſion, that all he had ſeen and heard was no more 
than an unſubſtantial viſion, raiſed by ſome gay delirium 
of a diſordered imagination. While his breaſt under- 
went thoſe violent, though bliſsful emotions of joy and 
admiration, his friend the Caſtilian ſpent the night in rumi- 
nating over his own calamities, and in a ſerious and ſe- 
vere review of his own conduct, He compared his own 
behaviour with that of the young Hungarian, and found 
himſelf ſo light in the ſcale, that he ſmote his breaſt with 
violence, exclaiming in an agony of remorſe ; 

«© Count Melvil has reaſon to grieve; Don Diego to 
deſpair : His misfortunes flow from the villany of man- 
kind; mine are the fruit of my own madnets : He la- 
ments the loſs of a miſtreſs, who fell a ſacrifice to the 
perfidious arts of a crafty traitor : She was beautiful, 
virtuous, accompliſhed, and affectionate; he was fraught 
with ſenſibility and love. Doubtleſs his heart muſt have 
deeply ſuffered ; his behaviour denotes the keenneſs of his 
woe; his eyes are ever-flowing fountains of tears; his 
boſom the habitation of ſighs; five hundred leagues hath 
he meaſured in a pilgrimage to her tomb; nightly he vi- 
fits the dreary vault where ſhe now lies at reſt ; her ſo- 
litary grave is his couch ; he converſes with darkneſs and 
the dead, until each lonely aiſle re-echoes his diſtreſs. What 
would be his penance, had he my cauſe ! were he con- 
ſcious of having murdered a beloved wife and darlin 
daughter] Ah wretch !—ah cruel homicide !-—what had 
thoſe dear victims done to merit ſuch a fate ? Were they 
not ever gentle and obedient, ever aiming to give thee ſa- 
tisfaction and delight? Say, that Serafina was enamour- 
ed of a peaſant; ſay, that ſhe had degenerated from the 
honour of her race: The inclinations are involuntary; 
perhaps that ſtranger was her equal in pedigree and 
worth. Had they been fairly queſtioned, they might 
have juſtified, at leaſt excuſed that conduct which ap- 
peared ſo criminal; or had they owned the offence, and 
ſupplicated pardon—Oh barbarous monſter that I am 
was all the af ka all the father extinguiſhed in 
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my heart ? how ſhall my own errors be forgiven, if I 
refuſed to pardon the frailties of my own blood—of thoſe 
who are moſt dear to my affection? Yet nature pleaded 
ſtrongly in their behalf My heart was burſting while 
I diſmiſſed them to the ſhades of death. I was maddened 
with revenge! I was guided by that ſavage principle 
which falſely we call honour. Accurſed phantom ! that 
aſſumes the ſpecious title, and miſleads our wretched na- 
tion! Is it then honourable to ſculk like an affaſſin, and 
plunge the ſecret dagger in the heart of ſome unhapp 

man, who hath incurred my groundleſs jealouſy or ſuſ- 
picion, without indulging him with that opportunity which 
the worſt criminal enjoys? Or is it honourable to poiſon 
two defenceleſs women, a tender wife, an amiable 2 
ter, whom even a frown would almoſt have deſtroyed ?— 
O! this is cowardice, brutality, hell-born fury and re- 
venge ! Heaven hath not mercy to forgive ſuch execrable 
guilt. Who gave thee power, abandoned ruffian ! over 
the lives of thoſe whom God hath ſtationed as thy fellows 
of probation ;—over thoſe whom he had ſent to comfort 
and aſſiſt thee ; to ſweeten all thy cares, and ſmooth the 
rough uneven paths of life? O! I am doomed to never- 
ceaſing horror and remorſe ! If miſery can atone for ſuch 
enormous guilt, I have felt it in the extreme : Like an 
undying vulture it preys upon my heart; — to ſorrow I 
am wedded ; I hug that teeming conſort to my foul ;— 
never, ah never ſhall we part; bs ſoon as my fame ſhall 
thine unclouded by the charge of treaſon that now hangs 
over it, I will devote myſelf to penitence and woe. A 
cold damp payement ſhall be my bed; my raiment ſhall 

be ſackcloth ; the fields ſhall furniſh herbage for my food; 
the ſtream ſhall quench my thirſt ; the minutes ſhall be 
numbered by my groans ; the night be privy to my ſtrains 
of ſorrow, till Heaven, in pity to my cufſerings, releaſe 
me from the penance I endure. Perhaps the ſaints 
bunt I have murdered will intercede for my remiſ- 

on.“ 

Such was the exerciſe of grief, in which the hapleſs 
Caſtilian conſumed the night; he had not yet conſigned 
himſelf to reſt, when Renaldo entering his chamber, 
diſplayed ſuch a gleam of wildneſs and rapture in his 


countenance, as overwhelmed him with amazement ; for, 
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till that moment, he had never ſeen his viſage unobſcur- 
ed with woe. © Pardon this abrupt intruſion, my friend 
(cried Melvil), I could no longer withhold from your 
participation, the great, the unexpeCted turn, which hath 
this night diſpelled all my ſorrows, and reſtored me to 
the fruition of ineffable joy. Monimia lives !—the fair, 
the tender, the virtuous Monimia lives, and ſmiles upon 
my vows ! 'This night I retrieved her from the grave. I 
held her in theſe arms; I preſſed her warm delicious lips 
to mine! O! I am giddy with intolerable pleaſure.” 

Don Diego was confounded at this declaration, which 
he conſidered as the effects of a diſordered brain. He ne- 
ver doubted that Renaldo's grief had at length overpower- 
ed his reaſon, and that his words were the effects of mere 
frenzy. While he muſed on this melancholy ſubject, the 
Count compoſed his features, and, in a ſuccin and 
well-connected detail, explained the whole myſtery of his 
happineſs, to the inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment of the Spa- 
niard, who ſhed tears of ſatisfaction, and ſtraining the 
Hungarian to his breaſt, © O my ſon ! (ſaid he) you ſee 
what recompenſe Heaven hath in ſtore for thoſe who pur- 
ſue the paths of real virtue ; thoſe paths from which I 
myſelf have been fatally miſled by a faithleſs vapour, 
which hath ſeduced my ſteps, and left me darkling in the 
abyſs of wretchedneſs. Such as you deſcribe this happy 
fair, was once my Serafina, rich in every grace of mind 
and body which nature could beſtow. Had it pleaſed 
Heaven to bleſs her with a lover like Renaldo ! but no 
more, the irrevocable ſhaft is fled : I will not taint your 
enjoyment with my unavailing ſighs !” 

Melvil aſſured this diſconſolate father, that no pleaſure, 
no avocation ſhould ever ſo entirely engroſs his mind, 
but that he ſhould ſtill find an hour for ſympathy and 
friendſhip : He communicated the invitation of Madam 
Clement, and inſiſted upon his compliance, that he might 
have an opportunity of ſeeing and approving the object of 
his paſſion. © I can refuſe nothing to the requeſt of 
Count de Melvil (replied the Spaniard), and it were un- 
grateful in me to decline the honour you propoſe. I own 
myſelf inflamed with a deſire of beholding a young lady, 
whole perfections I have ſeen reflected in your ſorrow ; 
my curioſity is, moreover, intereſted on account of that 
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humane gentlewoman, whoſe uncommon generoſity ſhel- 
tered ſuch virtue in diſtreſs ; but my diſpoſition is infec- 
tious, and will, I am afraid, hang like a damp upon the 
general feſtivity of your friends.” 

Melvil would take no denial, and having obtained his 
conſent, repaired to the houſe of Joſhua, whoſe counte- 
nance ſeemed to unbend gradually into a total expreſſion 
of joy and ſurpriſe, as he learned the circumſtances of 
this amazing event : He faithfully promiſed to attend the 
Count at the appointed hour, and, in the. mean time, 
earneſtly exhorted him to take ſome repoſe, in order to 
quiet the agitation of his ſpirits, which muſt have been 
violently hurried on this occaſion. The advice was ſalu- 
tary, and Renaldo reſolved to follow it. 

He returned to his lodgings, and laid himſelf down; 
but, notwithſtanding the fatigue he had undergone, fleep 
refuſed to viſit his eyelids, all his faculties being kept in 
motion by the ideas that crowded ſo faſt upon his imagi- 
nation: Nevertheleſs, though his mind continued in agi- 
tation, his body was refreſhed, and he aroſe in the fore- 
noon with more ſerenity and vigour than he had enjoyed 
for many months. Every moment his heart throbbed 
with new rapture, when he found himſelf on the brink 
of poſſeſſing all that his ſoul held dear and amiable ; he 
put on his gayeſt looks and apparel ; inſiſted upon the 
Caſtilian's doing the ſame honour to the occaſion ; and the 
alteration of dreſs produced ſuch an advantageous change 
in the appearance of Don Diego, that when Joſhua ar- 
rived at the appointed hour, he could ſcarce recognize his 
features, and complimented him very politely on the im- 
provement of his looks. 

True it is, the Spaniard was a perſonage of a very pre- 
5 mien, and noble deportment; and had not grief, 

y increaſing his native gravity, in ſome meaſure diſcom- 
poſed the ſymmetry of his countenance, he would have 
paſſed for a man of a very amiable and engaging phyſiog- 
nomy. They ſet out in the Jew's coach for the houſe of 
Madam Clement, and were uſhered into an apartment, 
where they found the clergyman and phyſician with that 
lady, to whom Don Diego and the Hebrew were by Mel- 
vil introduced. 

Before they had ſeated themſelves, Renaldo inquired 
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about the health of Monimia, and was directed to the 
next room by Madam Clement, who permitted him to 
go thither, and conduct her to the company. He was 
not ſlow of availing himſelf of this permiſſion: He diſap- 
peared in an inſtant, and, during his ſhort abſence, Don 
Diego was ſtrangely diſturbed ; The blood fluſhed and 
forſook his cheeks by turns; a cold vapour ſeemed to 
ſhiver through his nerves ; and at his breaſt he felt un- 
common palpitation. Madam Clement obſerved his dif- 
compoſure, and kindly inquired into the cauſe ; when he 
replied, © I have ſuch an intereſt in what concerns the 
Count de Melvil, and my imagination is ſo much prepoſ- 
ſeſſed with the perfections of Monimia, that I am, as it 
were, agonized with expectation ; yet never did my curi- 
oſity before raiſe ſuch tumults as thoſe that now agitate 
my boſom.” 

He had ſcarce pronounced theſe words, when the door 
re-opening, Renaldo led in this mirror of elegance and 
beauty, at ſight of whom the Iſraclite's countenance was 
diſtorted into a ſtare of admiration, But if ſuch was the 
aſtoniſhment of Joſhua, what were the emotions of the 
Caſtilian, when, in the beauteous orphan, he beheld the 
individual features of his long loſt Serafina 

His feelings are not to be deſcribed : The fond parent, 
whoſe affection ſhoots even to a ſenſe of pain, feels not 
half ſuch tranſport, when he unexpectedly retrieves a dar- 
ling child from the ingulfing billows qr devouring flame. 
The hope of Zelos had been totally extinguiſhed : His 
heart had been inceſſantly torn with anguiſh and remorſe, 
upbraiding him as the murderer of Serafina. His, there- 
fore, were the additional tranſports of a father diſburden- 
ed of the guilt of ſuch enormous homicide. His nerves 
were too much overpowered by this ſudden recognition, 
to manifeſt the ſenſation of his ſoul by external figns. 
He ſtarted not, nor did he lift an hand in token of ſur- 
priſe ; he moved not from the ſpot on which he ſtood; 
but, rivetting his eyes to thoſe of the lovely phantom, re- 
mained without motion, until ſhe, approaching with her 
lover, fell at his feet, and claſping his knees, exclaim- 
ed, © May I yet call you father?“ | 

This powerful ſhock arouſed his faculties ; a cold ſweat 
bedewed his forehead ; his knees began to totter z he drop- 
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ped upon the floor, and throwing his arms around her, 
cried, „Oh nature ! O Serafina] Merciful Providence! 
thy ways are paſt finding out.” So ſaying, he fell upon 
her neck, and wept aloud : The tears of ſympathetic joy 
trickled down her ſnowy boſom, that heaved with rapture 
inexpreſſible. Renaldo's eyes poured forth the briny 
ſtream : The cheeks of Madam Clement were not dry in 
this conjuncture: ſhe kneeled by Serafina, kiſſed her with 
all the eagerneſs of maternal affection, and with uplifted 
hands adored the power that pre-ordained this bleſſed 
event: The clergyman and doctor intimately ſhared the 
general tranſport; and as for Joſhua, the drops of true 
benevolence flowed from his eyes, like the oil on Aaron's 
beard, while he ſkipped about the room in an awkward 
ecſtacy, and in a voice reſembling the hoarſe notes of the 
long-eared tribe, cried, © O father Abraham! ſuch a 
moving ſcene hath not been aCted ſince Joſeph diſcloſed 
himſelf unto his brethren in Egypt!“ ' 

Don Diego having found utterance to his paſſion, - pro- 
ceeded in this ſtrain: O my dear child! to find thee 
thus again, after our laſt unhappy parting, is wonderful ! 
miraculous ! Blefled be the all-good, almighty Power, 
that ſaved thee for this hour of joy ! Yet, while my heart 
yearns towards thee ; while I pant with inconceivable af- 
fection, and thus review theſe living features, which were 
ſo long my ſtudy and delight, I dare not aſk by what my- 
ſterious means this meeting is effected; leſt, in the fond 
inquiry, I find my preſent bleſs unreal, and awake to mi- 
ſery again!“ 

O ever honoured father ! (ſhe replied) if to ſee your 
Serafina at your feet, melting with filial love and venera- 
tion, can impart a gleam of ſatisfaction to your breaſt, en- 
joy that pleaſure, and behold her now reſtored to your 
protection and paternal will, which ſhe never more will 
diſobey. Alas ! had Heaven thought proper to reſerve 
another parent for this interview, our joys had been com- 
plete ; but ſhe hath already paid her debt to nature, and 
from the ſeats of bliſs looks down well pleaſed on this in- 
tereſting ſcene.” 

« Ah, my Antonia ! (cried the father, interrupting her) 
ſhe is then at reſt. Peace be to her unſpotted ſoul ! to 
have found her here, had been too much: How my Se- 
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rafina hath ſurvived my blindfold rage, I know not ; but 
ſure the guilt of fair Antonia's death {till hangs upon my 
ſoul.” 

« Diſmiſs that fatal thought (ſaid Serafina) my mother 
quietly bade adieu to life in England ; ſhe peaceably ex- 
pired within theſe arms, and with her lateſt breath pray- 
ed for her hapleſs huſband.” © Her mind was ever god- 
like (he reſumed), ſthe was a faint in virtue, ill beſtowed 
on ſuch a wretch as me; yet thy words have raiſed a 
dreadful burden from my conſcience : I am not then the 
dire aſſaſſin, who ſacrificed his wife and daughter to an 
infernal motive, falſely titled honour ? though I am more 
and more involved in a myſtery, which J long to hear ex- 

ined.” | 

c“ That ſhall be my taſk (cried Renaldo), but firſt permit 
me to implore your ſanction to my paſſion for the incom- 
parable Scrafina. You already know our mutual ſenti- 
ments; and though I own the poſſeſſion of ſuch ineſti- 
mable worth and beauty would be a recompenſe that in- 
finitely tranſcends the merit I can plead, yet, as it hath 
been my good fortune to inſpire her with a mutual flame, 
J hope to reap from your indulgence here, what I could 
not expect from my own deſert; and we preſent our- 
ſelves, in hope of your paternal aſſent and benediction.“ 

Were ſhe more fair, and good, and gentle than ſhe is 
(anſwered the Caſtilian), and to my partial obſervation 
nought e er appeared on earth more beauteous and engag- 
ing, I would approve your title to her heart, and recom- 
mend you to her ſmiles, with all a father's influence and 
power: Yes, my daughter! my joy on this occaſion is 
infimtely augmented by the knowledge of thoſe tender 
ties of love that bind thee to this amiable youth; a youth 
to whoſe uncommon courage and generoſity I owe my 
life and my ſubſiſtence, together with the inexpreſſible 
delight that now revels in my boſom. Enjoy my chil- 
dren, the happy fruits of your reciprocal attachment. May 
Heaven, which hath gracioufly conducted you through a 
labyrinth of perplexity and woe, to this tranſporting view 
of bliſsful days, indulge you with that uninterrupted 
ſtream of pure felicity, which is the hope, and ought to be 
the boon of virtue, fach as yours.“ | 


_ - $0 ſaying, he joined their hands, and embraged them 
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with the moſt cordial love and ſatisfaftion, which diffuſed 
itſelf to every individual of the company, who fervently 
invoked the Almighty Power, in behalf of this enraptured 
pair. The tumult of theſe emotions having a little ſub- 
ſided, and the Caſtilian being ſeated betwixt Renaldo and 
his beauteous bride, he politely beſpoke the indulgence of 
Madam Clement, begging ſhe would permit him to de- 
mand the performance of the Count's promiſe, that he 
might be forthwith made acquainted with thoſe circum- 
ſtances of his own fate which he was ſo impatient to learn. 

The lady having aſſured him, that ſhe and all the com- 
pany would take pleaſure in hearing the recapitulation, 
the Spaniard, addreſſing himſelf to Melvil, “ In the name 
of Heaven (faid he) how could you ſupplant that rival, 
who fell a ſacrifice to my reſentment, atter he had be- 
witched the heart of Serafina ? for, ſure, the affection he 
had kindled in her breaſt, muſt have long ſurvived his 
death.” „ That rival (replied the Count), who incurred 
your diſpleaſure, was no other than Renaldo.“ With 
theſe words, he applied to one eye a patch of black ſilk 
provided for the purpoſe, and turning his face towards 
Don Diego, that gentleman ſtarted with aſtoniſhment, 
crying, “ Good Heaven |! the very countenance of Orlan- 
do, whom I flew ! this is {till more amazing !” 


—— u — 


CHAPTER LXV. 


A retroſpective link, neceſſary for the concatenation of theſe memoirs, 


« Ixporcs me with a patient hearing (proceeded the 
Hungarian), and all theſe riddles ſoon will be explained. 
inflamed with the deſire of ſeeing foreign countries, I 
diſobeyed the will of an indulgent father, from whoſe 
houſe withdrawing privately, I ſet out for Italy, in dif- 
guiſe, by the way of Tyrol, viſited Venice, Rome, Flo- 
rence, and embarking at Naples, in an Engliſh ſhip, ar- 
rived at St. Lucar, from whence I repaired to Seville: 
there, in a few days, was my curioſity engaged by the 
tame of the fair Serafina, who was juſtly deemed the moſt 
accompliſhed beauty in that part of Spain. Nay, bluſh not, 
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gentle creature] for, by my hopes of heaven ! thy charms 
were even injured by the cold applauſe of that report : 
Nevertheleſs, I was warmly intereſted by the uncommon 
character, and eagerly longed to ſee this pattern of per- 
fection. As Don Diego did not train her up in that re- 
ſtraint to which the Spaniſh ladies are ſubjected, I ſoon 
found an opportunity of ſeeing her at church; and no 
ſon here preſent will, I preſume, doubt that I was in- 
ſtantly captivated by her beauty and deportment. Had I 
thought that Don Diego's favour was unengaged, perhaps 
I ſhould have followed the diCtates of vanity and inexpe- 
rience, and preſented myſelf in my own character, among 
the crowd of her profeſſed admirers. I knew her father 
had been an officer of diſtinguiſhed rank and reputation, 
and did not doubt that he would have regarded a young 
ſoldier of unexceptionable pedigree, and I will even add, 
of untainted fame: Nor did J ſuppoſe my own father 
could have objected againſt ſuch an advantageous match; 
but, by dint of induftrious inquiry, I learned, that the di- 
vine Serafina was already betrothed to Don Manuel de 
Mendoza, and this information overwhelmed me with de- 
ſpair. | 
e After having revolved a thouſand projects for retard- 
ing and 4 that deteſted union, I reſolved to avail 
myſelf of my talent for drawing, and profeſſed myſelf a 
maſter of that ſcience, in hope of being employed by the 
father of Serafina, who, I knew, let ſlip no opporrunity of 
improving his daughter's education. Accordingly I had 
the good fortune to attract his notice, was invited to his 
houſe, honoured with his approbation, and furniſhed with 
unreſtricted opportunities of converſing with the dear ob- 
ject of my love. The paſſion which her beauty had 
kindled, was, by the perfeCtions of her mind, inflamed to 
ſuch a degree of tranſport, as could not be concealed from 
her penetration. She chanced to reliſh my converſation ; 
I gradually acquired her friendſhip ; pity was the next 
paſſion that ſhe entertained in my favour. I then ventur- 
ed to diſcloſe myſelf, and the dear charmer did not dif- 
approve of my preſumption. She and her mother had 
been perplexed with ſome religious ſcruples, concerning 
which they a d to my opinion; and I was happy 
enough to ſet their minds at eaſe. 
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« This ſort of intercourſe naturally created a mutual 
confidence among us; and, in a word, I was bleſſed with 
the daughter's love, and mother's approbation. Don Diego 
will pardon thoſe clandeſtine meaſures, which we took, 
from a full perſuaſion that it was impoſſible to render him 
propitious to the views in which our hearts and hands 
were ſo deeply intereſted : I did not then know how little 
he was addicted to ſuperſtition. 

« Without entering into a detail of the ſchemes we 
projected to delay the happineſs of Mendoza, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that, knowing the fatal day was at length unal- 
terably fixed, we determined to elude the purpoſe of Don 
Diego by flight, and every thing was actually prepared 
for our eſcape. When the hour of appointment arrived, 
I repaired to the place at which I had propoſed to enter 
the houſe, and ſtumbled, in the dark, over the body of a 
man {ſtill warm, and — Alarmed at this occur- 
rence, I darted myſelf through the window, and ruſhing 
to the apartment of the ladies, (immortal powers)! be- 
held the peerleſs Serafina, and her virtuous mother, ſtretch- 
ed on a couch, and in all appearance deprived of life. 

The company will eaſily conceive what agonies I felt 
at ſuch a ſpectacle. I ran towards the ſpot in a tranſport 
of horror! I claſped my lovely miſtreſs in my arms, and 
finding her ſtill breathing, endeavoured, but in vain, to 
wake her from the trance: Antonia was overwhelmed 
with the ſame lethargic power. My fancy was immedi- 
ately ſtruck with the apprehenſion of their being poiſoned. 
Regardleſs of my own ſituation, I alarmed the family, 
called for aſſiſtance, and requeſted the ſervants to ſummon 
Don Diego to the diſmal ſcene. I was informed that 
their maſter had rode forth in manifeſt confuſion ; and 
while I pondered on this ſurpriſing excurſion, an apothe- 
cary in the neighbourhood entered the chamber, and 
having examined the pulſes of the ladies, declared that 
their lives were in no danger, and adviſed that they ſhould 
be undreſſed, and conveyed to bed. While their women 
were buſied in this employment, I went into the court- 
yard, attended by ſome of the ſervants with lights, in or- 
der to view the body of the man which I had found at 
my arrival, His apparel was mean, his countenance fe- 
— 5 long ſpado was buckled to his thigh, and in his 
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belt were ſtuck a brace of loaded piſtols; ſo that we con- 
cluded he was ſome thief, who had waited for an oppor- 
tunity, and ſeeing the caſement open, intended to rob the 
houſe, but was prevented, and ſlain by Don Diego him- 
ſelf, whoſe retreat, however, did not a little confound 
our conjecture. For my own part, I remained all night 
in the houſe, tortured with fear, vexation, and ſuſpenſe. 

« My hope was altogether diſappointed by this unhap- 
py accident, and I ſhuddered at the proſpect of loſing 
Serafina for ever, either by this myſterious malady, or by 
her marriage with Mendoza, which I now deſpaired of 
being able to defeat. The major-domo having waited ſe- 
veral hours for his lord's return, without ſeeing him ap- 
pear, thought proper to deſpatch a meſſenger to Don Ma- 
nuel, with an account of what had happened ; and that 
nobleman arriving in the morning, took poſſeſſion of the 
houſe. About four o'clock in the afternoon, Serafina be- 
gan to ſtir, and at five ſhe and her mother were perfect- 
ly awake. 

© They no ſooner recovered the uſe of reflection, than 
they gave ſigns of equal ſorrow and amazement, and ear- 
neſtly called for Iſabella, who was privy to our deſign, 
and who, after a very minute inquiry, was found in a 
lone and ſolitary chamber, where ſhe had been confined. 
Such was the confuſion of the houſe, that no perſon ever 
dreamed of aſking how I had entered, each domeſtic, in 
all probability, ſuppoſing I had been introduced by his 
fellow: So that I tarried unqueſtioned, on pretence of 
concern for the diſtreſs of a family in which I had been 
ſo generouſly entertained ; and by Iſabella ſent my reſpects 
and duty to her ladies: She was therefore not a little ſur- 
priſed, when, after every other ſervant had withdrawn, 
the heard the lovely Serafina exclaim, with all the violence 
of grief, Ah ! Iſabella, Orlando is no more !” but their 
aſtoniſhment was ſtill greater, when ſhe aſſured them ot 
my being alive, and in the houſe: They recounted to her 
the adventure of laſt night, which ſhe explained, by in- 
forming them of the letters which Don Diego had inter- 
cepted : And they immediately concluded, that he had, 
in the precipitation of his wrath, killed, by miſtake, the 
perſon who was found dead in the court-yard. This con- 
jecture alarmed them on my account; they, by the me- 
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dium of Iſabella, conjured me to leave the houſe, leſt 
Don Diego ſhould return, and accompliſh his reſent- 
ment; and I was perſuaded to withdraw, after I had ſet- 
tled the channel of a correſpondence with the confidant. 

© Being now obliged to alter our meaſures, becauſe 
our former intention was diſcovered by Don Diego, I ſe- 
cured a retreat for Serafina and her mother, at the houſe 
of the Engliſh conſul in Seville, who was my particular 
friend; and next day, underſtanding from Iſabella, that 
her lord had not yet re-appeared, and that Don Manuel 
was very urgent in his addreſſes, we concerted an aſſig- 
nation in the garden, and that ſame evening I was fortu- 
nate enough to convey my prize to the aſylum I had pre- 
pared for their reception. Inexpreſſible was the rage of 
Mendoza, when he heard of their elopement : He raved 
like one deprived of reafon, {wore he would put all the 
ſervants of the family to the rack, and, in conſequence 
of the intelligence he obtained by threats and promiſes, 
ſet on foot a very ſtrict inquiry, in order to apprehend 
the fugitives and Orlando, who had by ſome means or 
other incurred his ſuſpicion. 

We eluded his ſearch by the vigilance and caution 
of our kind hoſt ; and while we remained in concealment, 
were extremely aſtoniſhed to hear that the unfortunate 
Don Diego was proclaimed a traitor, and a price ſet upon 
his head. This information overwhelmed us all with the 
utmoſt affliction : Antonia lamented, without ceaſing, the 
diſgrace of her beloved lord, from whom ſhe never would 
have withdrawn herſelf, but with the lively hope of a 
reconciliation, after the firſt tranſports of his ire ſhould 
have ſubſided, and the real character of Orlando ſhould 
have appeared : It was not long before we had reaſon to 
believe that Mendoza was the accuſer of Don Diego— 

* Nay, ſtart not, Signior ; Manuel was actually that 
traitor : 'This was the turn of his revenge ; when he found 
himſelf diſappointed in the hope of poſleſſing the incom- 
parable Serafina, he took a baſe advantage of your ab- 
ſence and retreat. He poſted to Madrid, impeached you 
to the ſecretary of ſtate, of having maintained a criminal 
correſpondence with the enemies of Spain, included me 
in his accuſation, as a ſpy for the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
ſramed ſuch a plauſible tale, from the circumſtances of 
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your diſtreſs, that Don Diego was outlawed, and Men- 
doza gratified with a grant of his eſtate. 

„ 'Theſe melancholy incidents made a deep impreſſion 
upon the mind of the virtuous Antonia, who, waving 
every other conſideration, would have perfonally appeared 
for the vindication of her huſband's honour, had not we 
diſſuaded her from ſuch a raſh undertaking, by demon- 
{trating her inability to contend with ſuch a powerful 
antagoniſt, and repreſenting that her appearance would 
be infallibly attended with the ruin of Serafina, who would 
certainly fall into the hands of the villain to whom ſhe 
had been contracted. We exhorted her to wait patiently 
for ſome happy revolution of fortune, and encouraged 
her with the hope of Don Diego's exerting himſelf effec- 
tually in his own defence. 

« Meanwhile our worthy landlord was ſuddenly cut off 
by death; and his widow being reſolved to retire into her 
own country, we ſecretly embarked in the ſame ſhip, and 
arrived in England about eighteen months ago. Antonia 
{till continued to pine over the ruin of her houſe; as ſhe 
could hear no tidings of Don Diego, ſhe concluded he 
was dead, and mourned with unabating ſorrow. In vam 
I aſſured her, that ſoon as my own affairs ſhould be ad- 
juſted, I would exert my whole endeavours to find and 
ſuccour him. She could not imagine that a man of his 
ſpirit and diſpoſition, would live ſo long in obſcurity : 
And her affliction derived new force from the death of 
the conſul's widow, with whom ſhe had lived in the moſt 
unbounded intimacy and friendſhip. From that day her 
health evidently declined : She foreſaw her diflolution, 
and comforted herſelf with the hope of ſeeing her huſband 
and her friend, in a place where no treachery is felt, and 
no ſorrow is known ; confident of my integrity, and the 
purity of my love, the, in the moſt pathetic terms, re- 
commended Serafina to my care. E 

© Ha! weepeſt thou, fair excellence, at the remem- 
brance of that tender ſcene, when the good Antonia, on 
the bed of death, joined thy ſoft hand to mine, and ſaid, 
“Renaldo, I bequeath this orphan to your love; it is a 
ſacred pledge, which, if you cheriſh with due honour 
and regard, internal peace and happineſs will ever ſmile 
within your boſom ; but if you treat it with indifference, 
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diſhonour, or neglect, juſt Heaven will puniſh your breach 
of truſt with everlaſting diſappointments and diſquiet.” 

c Signior Don Diego, I ſee you are moved, and there- 
fore will not dwell on ſuch diſtreſsful circumſtances. The 
excellent Antonia exchanged this life for a more happy 
ſtatez and ſo exquiſite was the ſorrow of the tender- 
hearted Serafina, as to torture me with the apprehenſion 
that ſhe would not long ſurvive her pious mother. How 
I obeyed the injunctions of that departing faint, Moni- 
mia (for that name ſhe now aſſumed) can teſtify, until 
that artful ſerpent Fathom glided into our mutual confi- 
dence, abuſed our ears, poiſoned our unſuſpecting faith, 
and effected that fatal breach, productive of all the mi- 
ſery and vexation which we have ſuffered, and which is 
now ſo happily expelled.” 

« Heaven (ſaid the Caſtilian) hath viſited me for the 
ſins and errors of my youth; yet, ſuch mercy hath been 
mingled with its chaſtiſements, I dare not murmur or re- 
pine. The tears of penitence and ſorrow ſhall water my 
Antonia's grave; as for Mendoza, I rejoice at his treach- 
ery, by which the obligation of my promiſe is cancelled, 
and my honour fully acquitted. He ſhall not triumph in 
his guilt ; My ſervices, my character and innocence, ſhall 
ſoon confront his perfidy, and, I hope, defeat his intereſt : 
The King is juſt and gracious, nor is my family and name 
unknown.” | 

Here the Jew interpoſing, preſented to him a letter 
from a perſon of conſequence at Madrid, whom Joſhua 
had intereſted in the cauſe of Don Diego z that noble- 
man had already found means to repreſent the caſe of 
Zelos to his majeſty, who had actually ordered Don Ma- 
nuel to be confined, until the injured perſon ſhould ap- 
pear to juſtify himſelf, and proſecute his accuſer accord- 
ing to the terms of law: At the ſame time Don Diego 
was ſummoned to preſent himſelf before the king within 
a limited time, to anſwer to the charge which Mendoza 
had brought againſt him. 

The Spaniard's heart overflowed with gratitude and 
joy, when he read this intimation; he embraced the Jew, 
who, before Zelos could give utterance to his thoughts, 


told him that the Spaniſh Ambaſſador at London, having 


been prepoſſeſſed in his fayour, craved the honour of ſee- 
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ing Don Diego; and that he, Joſhua, was ready to con- 
duct him to the houſe. BY | | 

« Then is my heart at reſt ! (cried the Caſtilian) the 
houſe of Zelos once more {hall lift up its head. I ſhall 
again reviſit my native country with honour, and abaſe 
the villain who hath ſoiled my fame O my children 
this day is replete with ſuch joy and ſatisfaction, as J did 
not think had been in the power of Heaven to grant, 
without the interpoſition of a miracle ! To you, Renaldo, 
to you illuſtrious lady, and to theſe worthy gentlemen, 
am ] indebted for the reſtoration of that for which alone 
I wiſh to live; and when my heart ceaſes to retain the 
obligation, may I forfeit the name of a Caſtilian, and 
{corn and diſhonour be my portion, 27 

Perhaps all Europe could not produce another com- 
pany ſo happy as that which now tat down to dinner in 
the houſe of Madam Clement, whoſe own benevolent 
heart was peculiarly adapted for ſuch enjoyment, The 
lovers feaſted their eyes more than their appetite, by a 
tender intercourſe of glances, which needed not the flow 
interpretation of ſpeech z while the Spaniard regarded 


them alternately with looks of wonder and paternal joy, 


and every individuai ſurveyed the all-deſerving pair with 
admiration and eſteem. 16 29 
Serafina taking the advantage of this general ſatisfac- 
tion, when the heart, ſoſtened into complacency, depoſits 
every violent thought : “I muſt now (ſaid ſhe) try my 
intereſt with Renaldo: The good company ſhall bear 
witneſs to my triumph or repulſe. I do not aſk you to 
forgive, but to withhold your vengeance from the wretch- 
ed Fathom, His fraud, ingratitude, and villany are, I be- 
leve, unrivalled : Yet his baſe deſigns have been defeat- 
ed; and Heaven perhaps hath made him the involuntary 
inſtrument for bringing our conſtancy and virtue to the 
teſt ; beſides, his perfidy is already puniſhed with the laſt 
degree of human miſery and diſgrace : The Doctor, who 
has traced him in all his — and viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, will draw a picture of his preſent wretchednels, 
which, I doubt not, will move your compaſſion, as it hath 
already excited mine.” | - , 
The generous hoſteſs was ready to enforce this chari- 
table propoſal with all her eloquence, when Melyll, with 
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a look that well expreſſed his magnanimity of love, re- 
plied, “ Such a boon becomes the gentle Serafina! O 
every moment furniſhes me with freth matter to admire 
the virtues of thy ſoul: If thou, whole tender heart hath 
been ſo rent with miſery and anguiſh, can'ſt intercede for 
thy tormentor, who now ſuffers in his turn, {ball I refuſe 
to pardon the miſerable wretch! No, let me glory in imi- 
tating the great example, and ſolicit Don Diego in behalf 
of the ſame miſcreant whoſe perſidious barbarity coſt him 
ſuch intolerable woe.” © Enough (cried the Caſtilian), I 
have diſclaimed the vindictive principles of a Spaniard 
and leave the miſerable object to the ſting of his own 
conſcience, which, ſoon or late, will not fail to avenge the 
wrongs we have ſuſtained from his deceit.” 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


The hiſtory draws near a period. 


Universar was the applauſe which they acquired by 
this noble ſacrifice of their reſentment : 'The afternoon 
was ſpent in the utmoſt harmony and good humour ; and 
at the earneſt ſolicitation of Renaldo, whoſe fancy till 
harboured the apprehenſions of another ſeparation, Don 
Diego conſented that the indiſſoluble knot thould be tied 
between that young gentleman and Serafina in two days, 
and the place appointed for the ceremony was the very 
2 where they had been reſtored to the arms of each 
other. 

The lovely bride, with a ſilent bluſh that ſet her lover's 
heart on fire, ſubmitted to this determination, in conſe- 
quence of which, the company was beſpoke for that au- 
ſpicious hour, and the evening being pretty far advanced, 
they took leave of the ladies, and retired to their reſpec- 
tive homes; Don Diego and his future ſon-in-law being 
reconducted to their lodgings, in the coach of the Jew, 
who, taking an opportunity of being alone with Melvil, 
obſerved that it would be neceſſary on this occaſion to 
ſupply the Caſtilian with a ſum of money, in order to 
ſupport his dignity and independence, in furniſhing Sera- 
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fina with every thing ſuitable to her rank and merit : 
And that he would willingly accommodate him, provided 
he knew how to propoſe it ſo as to give no offence to his 
punctilious diſpoſition. 

Renaldo, thanking him for this generous anticipation, 
adviſed him to ſolicit the Spaniard's correſpondence in the 
way of buſineſs, and to put the whole on the footing of 
his own intereſt ; by which means Don Diego's delicacy 
could ſuſtain no affront. Fraught with this inſtruction, 
the Iſraelite deſired a private audience of the Caſtilian, 
in which, after an apology for the freedom of his de- 
mand, Signior Don Diego (ſaid he), as your fortune 
hath been ſo long embezzled by your adverſary in Spain, 
and your correſpondence with that country entirely cut 
off, it is not to be ſuppoſed that your finances are at pre- 
ſent in ſuch a condition as to maintain the ſplendour of 
your family. Count de Melvil's whole fortune is at your 
command; and had not he been afraid of giving umbrage 
ꝛ0 the peculiar delicacy of your ſentiments, he would have 
preſſed you to uſe it for your convenience. For my own 
part, over and above the inclination I have to ſerve Don 
Diego, I conſult my own private advantage in deſiring 
you to accept my ſervice on this occaſion. Money 1s the 
chief commodity in which I deal, and, if you honour 
me with your commands, I ſhall be a gainer by my obe- 
dience.” 

Don Diego replied, with a ſmile that denoted how 
well he underſtood the meaning of this addreſs, ** Surely, 
Signior, I am bound by the ſtrongeſt ties to exert my ut- 
moſt endeavours for your advantage; and I pray God this 
your propoſal may. have that iſſue: I am well acquainted 
with the Count's generoſity and refined notions of ho- 
nour; and too much obliged by him already, to heſitate 
with punCtilious reſerve in accepting his future aſſiſtance : 
Nevertheleſs, ſince you have contrived a ſcheme for re- 
moving all ſcruples of that ſort, T ſhall execute it with 
pleaſure z and, in the form of buſineſs, you ſhall have all 
the ſecurity I can give for what ſhall be neceſſary to an- 
iwer my preſent occaſions.” 

The preliminaries being thus ſettled, Joſhua advanced 
for his uſe a thouſand pounds, for which he would take 
neither bond, note, nor receipt, deſiring only that the 
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Caſtilian would mark it in his own pocket book, that the 
debt might appear, in caſe any accident ſhould befal the 
borrower. Although the Spaniard had been accuſtomed 
to the uncommon generoſity of Melvil, he could not help 
wondering at this nobleneſs of behaviour, ſo little to be 
expected from any merchant, much leſs from a Jewiſh 
broker. 

While this affair was on the anvil, Renaldo, who could 
no longer withhold the communication of his happineſs 
from his ſiſter and relations in Germany, took up the 
pen, and, in a letter to his brother-in-law, recounted all 
the circumſtances of the ſurpriſing turn of fate which he 
had experienced ſince his arrival in England. He like- 
wiſe related the ftory of Don Diego, informed them of 
the day appointed for his nuptials, and entreated the Ma- 
jor to make a journey to London with his wife; or, if 
that ſhould be impracticable, to come as far as Bruſſels, 
where they ſhould be met by him and his Serafina. There 
was now Cot one day between him and the accompliſh- 
ment of his deareſt wiſh, and that was ſpent in procuring 
a licenſe, and adjuſting the preparations for the grand 
feſtival. Don Diego in the forenoon viſited Madam Cle- 
ment, to whom he repeated his warm acknowledgments 
of her bounty and maternal affection to his daughter, and 
preſented to Serafina bank notes to the amount of five 
hundred pounds, to defray the neceſſary expence of her 
wedding ornaments. 

All the previous ſteps being taken for the ſolemniza- 
tion of this intereſting event, and the hour of appoint- 
ment arrived, the bridegroom, accompanied by his father- 
in-law, haſtened to the place of rendezvous, which was 
the veſtry-room of the church we have already deſcribed ; 
where they were received by the good clergyman in his 
canonicals; and here they had not waited many minutes, 
when they were joined by Madam Clement and the ami- 
able bride, eſcorted by the friendly phyſician, who had all 
along bore ſuch a ſhare in their concerns. Serafina was 
dreſſed in a ſack of white ſatin, and the ornaments of her 
head were adjuſted in the Spaniſh faſhion, which gave a 
peculiar air to her appearance, and an additional ſpirit to 
thoſe attractions which engaged the heart of each be- 
holder. There was nothing remarkable in the habit of 
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Renaldo, who had copied the plainneſs and elegance of 
his miſtreſs ; but, when ſhe entered the place, his features 
were animated with a double proportion of vivacity, and 
their eyes meeting, ſeemed to kindle a blaze which dif- 
fuſed warmth and joy through the countenances of all 
preſent. 

After a ſhort pauſe, her father led her to the altar, and 
gave her away to the tranſported Renaldo, before the 
prieſt who performed the ceremony, and beſtowed the 
nuptial benediction on this enraptured pair. The ſanc- 


tion of the church being thus obtained, they withdrew 


into the veſtry, where Melvil ſealed his title on her roſy 
lips, and preſented his wife to the company, who embra- 
ced her in their turns, with fervant wiſhes for their mu- 
tual happineſs. 

Though the ſcene of this tranſaction was remote from 
any inhabited neighbourhood, the church was ſurround- 
ed by a crowd of people, who, with uncommon demon- 


| {tration of ſurpriſe and admiration, petitioned Heaven to 


bleſs ſo fair a couple. Such indeed was their eagerneſs 
to ſee them, that ſome lives were endangered by the preſ- 
ſure of the crowd, which attended them with loud accla- 
mations to the coach, after the bridegroom had depoſited 
in the hands of the miniſter one hundred pounds for the 
benefit of the poor of that pariſh, and thrown ſeveral 
handfuls of money among the multitude. Serafina reim- 
barked in Madam Clement's convenience, with that good 
lady and Don Deigo, while Renaldo, with the clergyman 
and doctor, followed in Joſhua's coach, to a p 


pleaſant 
country houſe upon the Thames, at the diſtance of a few 
miles from London. 'This the Jew had borrowed from 
the owner for a few days, and there they were received 
by that honeſt Hebrew, who had provided a very elegant 
entertainment for the occaſion : He had alſo beſpoke a 
ſmall but excellent band of muſic, which regaled their 
ears while they ſat at dinner; and the afternoon being 
calm and ſerene, he prevailed on them to take the air 
on the river, in a barge which he had prepared for the 
purpoſe. | | 

But, notwithſtanding this diverſity of amuſement, Re- 
naldo would have found it the longeſt day he had ever 
paſſed, had not his imagination been diverted by an inci- 

: | 
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dent which employed his attention during the remaining 
part of the evening. They had drunk tea, and engaged 
in a party at whiſt, when they were ſurpriſed with a noiſe 
of contention from a oublic-houſe, that fronted the win- 
dows of the apartment in which they fat. Alarmed at 
this uproar, they forſook_ their cards, and, throwing up 
the caſement, beheld a herſe ſurrounded by four men 
on horſeback, who had ſtopped the carriage, and violent- 
ly pulled the driver from his ſeat. This uncommon ar- 
reſt had engaged the curioſity of the publican's family, 
who ſtood at the door to obſerve the conſequence, when 
all of a ſudden appeared a perſon in canonicals, well 
mounted, who, riding up to thoſe who maltreated the 
driver, beſtowed upon one of them ſuch a blow with the 
but-end of his whip, as laid him ſprawling on the ground; 
and, ſpringing from his ſaddle upon the box, took the 
reins into his own hand, ſwearing with great vehemence, 
that he would murder every man who ſhould attempt to 
obſtruct the herſe. X 

The good prieſt who had married Renaldo was not a 
little ſcandalized at this ferocious behaviour in a clergy- 
man, and could not help ſaying aloud, he was a diſgrace 
to the cloth; when the horſeman looking up to the win- 
dow, replied, * Sir, may I be d n'd, if any man in 
England has a greater reſpect for the cloth than I have; 
but at preſent I am quite diſtracted.” So ſaying, he 
whipped up the horſes, and had actually diſentangled the 
herle from thoſe who ſurrounded it, when he was o 
poſed by another troop, one of whom alighted with great 
expedition, and cut the harneſs ſo as that he could not 
poſhbly proceed: Finding himſelf thus driven to bay, he 
leaped upon the ground, and exerciſed his weapon with 
ſuch amazing ſtrength and agility, that ſeveral of his an- 
tagoniſts were left motionleſs on the field, before he was 
overpowered and diſarmed by dint of numbers, who aſ- 
lailed him on all ſides. | 

The mad parſon being thus taken priſoner, an elderly 
perſon, of a very prepoſleſſing appearance, went up to 
the herſe, and, unbolting the door, a young lady ſprung 
out, and ſhrieking, ran directly to the Ee to the 
infinite aſtoniſhment and affright of the whole family, 


who believed it was the ſpirit of the deceaſed. perſon, 
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whoſe body lay in the carriage. Renaldo, who was with 
diſſiculty reſtrained from interpoſing in behalf of the cler- 
gyman againſt ſuch odds, no ſooner perceived this appa- 
rition, than ſuppoſing her to be ſome diſtreſſed damſel, 
his Quixotiſm awoke, he deſcended in an inſtant, and 
Tuſhed into the houſe, among thoſe that purſued the fair 
phantom. Don Diego and the phyſician took the ſame 
road, while the real clergyman and Joſhua tarried with 
the ladies, who were, by this time, very much intereſted 
in the event. 

Melvil found the young lady in the hands of the old 
gentleman, who had releaſed her from the herſe, and 
who now bitterly upbraided her for her folly and diſobe- 
dience z while the proteſted with great vivacity, that what- 
ever ſhe might ſuffer from his ſeverity, ſhe would never 
ſubmit to the hateful match he had propoſed, nor break 
the promiſe ſhe had already made to the gentleman who 
had now attempted to reſcue her from the tyranny of a 
cruel father. This declaration was followed by a plenti- 
ful ſhower of tears, which the father could not behold 
with unmoiſtened eyes, although he reviled her with 
marks of uncommon diſpleaſure; and turning to the 
Count, © I appeal to you, Sir (ſaid he), whether I have 
not reaſon to curſe the undutiful obſtinacy of that pert 
baggage, and renounce her for ever as an alien to my 
blood. She has, for ſome months, been ſolicited in mar- 
riage by an honeſt citizen, a thirty thouſand pound man; 
and inſtead of liſtening to ſuch an advantageous propoſal, 
ſhe hath beſtowed her heart upon a young fellow not 
worth a groat. Ah! you degenerate hufly, this comes 
of your plays and romances : If thy mother were not a 
woman of an unexceptionable life and converſation, I 
ſhould verily believe thou art no child of mine : Run a- 
way with a beggar ! for ſhame !? 

« T ſuppoſe (replied Renaldo), the perſon to whom 
your daughter's affection inclines, is that clergyman who 
exerted himſelf ſo manfully at the door.” „ Clergyman | 
(cried the other), adad ! he has more of the devil than 
the church about him. A ruſhan ! he has, for aught I 
know, murdered the worthy gentleman whom I intended 
for my ſon-in-law ; and the rogue, if I had not kept out 
of his way, would, I ſuppoſe, have ſerved me with the 
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ſame ſauce : Me ! who have been his maſter for many 
years, and had reſolved to make a man of him. Sir, he 
was my own clerk, and this is the return I have met with 
from the ſerpent which I cheriſhed in my boſom.” 

Here he was interrupted by the arrival of the citizen 
for whom he had expreſſed ſuch concern : That gentle- 
man had received a contuſion upon one eye, by which the 
ſight was altogether obſtruCted ; ſo that he concluded he 
ſhould never retrieve the uſe of that organ, and with 

eat clamour took all the ſpectators to witneſs the inju 
he had ſuſtained ; he entered the room with manifeſt per- 
turbation, demanded ſatisfaction of the father, and pe- 
remptorily declared it ſhould not be a loſt eye to him, if 
there was law in England. This unſeaſonable demand, 
and the boiſterous manner in which it was made, did not 
at all ſuit the preſent humour of the old gentleman, who 
told him peeviſhly, he owed him no eye, and bade him 
go and aſk reparation of the perſon who had done him 
wrong. 

The young lady ſnatching this favourable occaſion, ear- 
neſtly entreated Melyil and his company to intercede with 
her facher in behalf of her lover, who, ſhe aſſured them, 
was a young gentleman of a good family, and uncom- 
mon merit; and, in compliance with her requeſt, they 
invited him and his daughter to the houſe in which they 
lodged, where they would be diſencumbered of the crowd 
which this diſpute had gathered together, and more at 
leiſure to conſult about the meaſures neceſſary to be taken. 
The old gentleman thanked them for their courteſy, which 
he did not think proper to refuſe; and while he led, or 
.rather hauled, Mademoiſelle over the way, under the 
auſpices of the Caſtilian, Renaldo ſet the lover at liberty, 
made him a tender of his good offices, and adviſed him 
to wait at the public-houſe for an happy iſſue of their ne- 
gotiation. 

The pſeudo- parſon was very much affected by this ge- 
nerous proffer, for which he made ſuitable acknowledg- 
ments, and proteſted before God he would die a thouſand 
deaths rather than part with his dear Charlotte. Her fa- 
ther no ſooner entered the apartment, than he was known 
by Joſhua to be a conſiderable trader in the city of Lon- 
don, and the merchant was glad to find himſelf among 
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his acquaintance. He was ſo full of the ſtory which had 
brought him thither, that he had ſcarce fat down, when 
he began to complain of his hard fate, in having an only 
child, who was ſo mean, ſtubborn, and contumacious ; 
and every ſentence was concluded with an apoſtrophe of 
reproaches to the delinquent. 

The Jew having allowed him to ring out his alarm, 
condoled his misfortune, and gravely counſelled the young 
lady to wean her affections from ſuch an unworthy ob- 
ject: For he ſuppoſed her favourite was a man of no 
principle, or liberal endowments, otherwiſe her father 
would not exclaim ſo bitterly againſt her conduct. Char- 
lotte, who wanted neither beauty nor underſtanding, aſ- 
ſured him, that her lover's character was, in all reſpects, 
unblemithed ; for the truth of which aſſertion ſhe appeal- 
ed to her papa, who owned, with reluctance, that the 
young man was a gentleman by birth, that he had ſerved 
him with remarkable diligence and integrity, and that his 
accompliſhments were far ſuperior to his ſtation in life. 
«© But then (ſaid he) the fellow has not a ſhilling of his 
own, and would you have me give away my daughter to 
a beggar f” 

God forbid ! (cried the Jew) I always underſtood 
you poſſeſſed an ample fortune, and am forry to find it 
ctherwiſe.” * Otherwiſe ! (replied the citizen, with ſome 
acrimony) take care what you ſay, Sir, a merchant's cre- 
dit is not to be tampered with.” „1 beg your pardon 
(anſwered the Hebrew), I concluded that your circum- 
ſtances were bad, becauſe you objected to he poverty of 
the young man, after you had owned he was poſſeſſed of 
every other qualification to make your daughter happy : 
For it is not to be imagined, that you would thwart her 
inclinations, or ſeek to render an only child miſerable, on 
account of an obitacle which vou yourſelf could eafily re- 
move. Let us ſuppoſe you can afford to give with your 
daughter ten thouſand pounds, which would enable thi- 
young man to hve with credit and reputation, and engage 
advantageoully in trade, for which you ſay he is well qua- 
lified : The alternative then will be, whether you would 
rather fee her in the arms of a deſerving youth, whom 
the loves, enjoying all the comforts of lite, with a mode- 
rate fortune, which it will always be in your own pow”! 
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to improve; or tied for life to a monied man, whom ſhe 
deteſts, curſing her hard fate, and deſpiſing that ſuper- 
fluity of wealth, in ſpite of which ſhe finds herſelf ſo tru- 
ly wretched.” 

The old gentleman ſeemed to be ſtartled at this obſer- 
vation, which was reinforced by Renaldo's ſaying, that 
he would, moreover, enjoy the unutterable pleaſure of 
giving happineſs to a worthy man, whoſe gratitude would 
co-operate with his love, in approving himſelf a dutiful 
ſon, as well as an affectionate huſband. —He then repre- 
ſented the family diſquiets, and diſmal tragedies, produced 
from ſuch mercenary and compulſive matches; and in 
concluſion related the ſtory of Don Diego and his daugh- 
ter, which when the merchant heard, he ſtarted up with 
marks of terror in his countenance, and, throwing up the 
caſement, called upon Valentine with great — 
This was the name of his daughter's admirer, who no 
ſooner heard the ſummons, than he flew to the ſpot from 
whence it came; and the merchant, without any further 
preamble, ſeizing his hand, joined it with that of Char- 
lotte, ſaying, with great trepidation, © Here, take her, in 
the name of God, and thank this honourable company 
for your good fortune.” | 

'The lovers were tranſported with exquiſite joy at this 
ſudden determination in their favour. Valentine having 
killed the hand of his miſtreſs with all the eagerneſs of 
rapture, and acknowledged the merchant's generoſity, 
paid his reſpects to the ladies with a very polite addreſs, 
and, with demonſtrations of uncommon gratitude and ſen- 
ſibility, thanked the gentlemen, and the Count in particu- 
lar, for their good offices, to which he attributed the hap- 
pineſs he now enjoyed. While Serahna and Madam 
Clement careſſed the amiable Charlotte, the reſt of the 
company congratulated her admirer upon his choice and 
iucceſs ; though the clergyman could not help reprehend- 
ing him for profaning the ſacerdotal habit. 

Valentine heartily aſked pardon for having given ſuch 
cauſe of offence, and hoped he thould be forgiven, as it 
was a diſguiſe which he thought abſolutely neceflary for 
the execution of a ſcheme upon which his happineſs altc- 
gether depended. He then, at the requeſt of Renaldo, 
unfolded the myſtery of the herſe, by giving them to 
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underſtand, that Charlotte's father having got inkling of 
their mutual paſſion, had diſmiſſed his clerk, and convey- 
ed his daughter to a country houſe in the neighbourhood 
of London, in order to cut off their correſpondence : Not- 
withſtanding theſe precautions, they had found means to 
communicate with each other by letters, which were ma- 
naged by a third perſon ; and his rival being very impor- 
tunate in his ſolicitations, they had concerted the expe- 
dient of the herſe, which he provided and conducted 
through a road contiguous to the end of the merchant's 
garden, where Charlotte, being appriſed of the deſign, 
waited for its approach, and embarked in it without heſi- 
tation. Valentine thought himſelf ſufficiently ſcreened 
from diſcovery by his diſguiſe ; but he was unfortunately 
met by a ſervant of the family, who recollected his fea- 
tures, and immediately gave the alarm, upon which the 
father and his friends took horſe, and purſued them by 
two different roads, until they were overtaken at this place. 

He had ſcarce finiſhed this ſhort relation, when his ri- 
val bluntly entering the apartment, with an handkerchief 
tied round his eye, committed Valentine to the charge of 
a conſtable, who attended him, by a warrant from a juſ- 
tice of the peace in that neighbourhood ; and threatened 
to proſecute the merchant on an aCtion of damages for 
the loſs of an eye, which he ſaid he had ſuſtained in his 
ſervice. The company endeavoured to appeaſe this citi- 
zen, by repreſenting, that his misfortune was no other 
than a common inflammation ;z nor was it owing to ma- 
lice aforethought, but entirely to the precipitate paſſion of 
an incenſed young man, who, by the by, acted in his 
own defence. At the ſame time the merchant promiſed 


to make any reaſonable ſatisfaction z upon which the 


other demanded an obligation, importing, that he would, 
in ten days from the date, beſtow upon him his daughter 
in marriage, with a portion of fifteen thouſand pounds, 
or, in caſe of failure, pay him double the ſum. 

'The merchant, exaſperated at this extravagant demand, 
told him flatly, he had already diſpoſed of his daughter to 
Valentine, who, he believed, was a much more deſerving 
man ; and that he was ready to wait upon the magiſtrate 
who had granted the warrant, in order to give bail for his 
future ſon-in-law. This was a mortifying declaration to 
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the plantiff, though he coridoled himſelf with the hope of 
being a gainer by the loſs of his eye; and, now the pain 
was over, would have been very ſorry to find his fight 
retrieved. The old gentleman, Joſhua, and Renaldo ac- 
companied the priſoner to the houſe of the juſtice, where 
he was immediately admitted to bail. Upon their return, 
Valentine ſhifted his dreſs, and they ſupped together with 
great cordiality and mirth, maintained at the expence of 
the diſcarded lover. — 
After ſupper, Don Diego walked a minuet with Madam 
Clement, for whom, by this time, he had contracted an 
extraordinary degree of affection. Valentine had the ho- 
nour to dance with the incomparable Serafina, whoſe 
beauty and attractions dazzled the eyes of the new comers, 
and {truck her baſhful partner with awe and confuſion ; 
and Melvil preſented his hand to the agreeable Charlotte, 
who performed ſo much to the ſatisfaction of her father, 
that he could not help expreſſing his joy and pride: He 
praiſed God for throwing him in the way of our company, 
and engaged the clergyman to unite the young couple, af- 
ter having appointed a day for the ceremony, and invited 
all preſent to the 3 The evening having been in- 
ſenſibly conſumed in theſe avocations, and the night pret- 
ty far advanced, the ladies withdrew without ceremony; 
and the retreat of Serafina filled Renaldo's breaſt with 
tumult and emotion: His blood began to flow in impetu- 
ous tides, his heart to beat with redoubled vigour and ve- 
locity, while his eyes ſeemed to flaſh with more than hu- 
man ſplendour : Now his imagination began to anticipate 
with the enthuſiaſtic rage of an inſpired Sybil; he was 
inſtantaneouſly tranſported from the converſation, and 
every nerve was braced to ſuch a degree of impatience, 
that human nature could not long endure the tenſion. 
He, therefore, having withſtood the impulſe about a 
quarter of an hour, at length gave way to his impetuoſity, 
and, ſpringing from his friends, found himſelf in a dark 
paſſage, at the farther end of which he perceived Madam 
Clement coming out of a chamber with a light, which, at 
ſight of him, ſhe ſet down, and vaniſhed in a moment. 
This was the ſtar that pointed to his paradiſe : He hailed 
the ſignal, entered the apartment, and, like a lion ruſhing 


on his prey, approached the nuptial bed, where Serafina 
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ſurrounded by all the graces of beauty, ſoftnefs, ſentiment, 
and truth, lay trembling as a victim at the altar, and 
ſtrove to hide her bluſhes from his view—the door was 
ſhut, the light extinguiſhed—He owned his lot was more 
than mortal man could claim. 

Here let me draw the decent veil, that ought to ſhade 
the ſacred myſteries of Hymen : Away, unhallowed ſcof- 
fers, who profane, with idle pleafantry, or immodeſt 
hint, theſe holy rites ; and leave thoſe happy lovers to en- 
Joy, in one another's arms, unutterable bliſs, the well- 
earned palm of virtue and of conſtancy, which had under- 
gone the moſt ſevere refinement—A more deſerving pair 
night's curtain fhrouds not in its dark extent. 

The thoughts of Renaldo's felicity threw a damp on 
the ſpirits of Valentine, who ſaw the term of his proba- 
tion protracted a few days longer, and could not help 
wiſhing in his heart, that he had achieved the adventure 
which would have abridged his expectation, though at the 
expence of the old 1 diſpleaſure. He filled a 
bumper to the health of the bride and bridegroom, and, 
throwing up his eyes, with marks of admiration, exclaim- 
ed, „ How happy is the Count! alas ! five days longer 
muſt I rein my impatience ?” © It is but reaſonable, you 
rogue, that your betters ſhould have the ſtart of you,” 
faid the merchant, who did him juſtice in the glaſs, and 
counſelled him to drown his impatience with good claret. 
The youth followed his advice, and it was late before the 
company retired to reſt. 

Theſe citizens, however, reſolved to ſeize an opportu- 
nity of rallying the new married couple, according to cuſ- 
tom, and with that view aroſe early in the morning, on 
the ſuppoſition of finding them ſtill aſleep; but they were 
not a little ſurpriſed, when they entered the breakfaſting 
room, to ſee Renaldo, and his amiable bed-fellow, already 
dreſſed, and waiting to do the honours of the houſe. The 
old gentleman would fain have cracked a joke upon their 
extraordinary defpatch ; but he was ſo much overawed by 
the dignity, and tamed by the ſweetneſs of Serafina's car- 
riage, that he durſt not give utterance to his conception; 
and Valentine ſtood filent and abaſhed, as in the preſence 
of a ſuperior being. After breakfaſt, theſe gentlemen and 
Charlotte again expreſfed their ſenſe of the obligations they 
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owed to this happy family, repeated their invitation, and 
taking leave, returned to London in a coach that was 
provided over night. | | 

Our friends being thus left to themſelves, Don Diego 
turning towards Melvil, „Now (faid he) that I have 
yielded to the impatience of your love, as well as to the 
eagerneſs of my own deſire to make you happy, I muſt 
beg leave to interrupt, for a little while, the ſtream of 
your mutual pleaſure, and propoſe a melancholy excur- 
ſion, which, however, will not be wholly void of enjoy- 
ment. I have too long delayed the performance of my 
duty at Antonia's grave—Let us ſpend the forenoon in 
that pious pilgrimage :—1I will drop a few tears to the me- 
mory of that excellent woman, and never afterwards ſhall 
my friends be troubled with my grief.“ 

The propofal being univerſally approved, they ſet out 
for the place, which had oft been viſited by the gentle Se- 
rafina, who conducted her father to a black marble ſtone, 
which Renaldo had ordered to be laid over the grave 
and, as he kneeled to kiſs the monument, he perceived 
this plain inſcription in the Spaniſh tongue — Antonia de 
Zelos primera en todo lo que es ſer bueno, y fin ſegundo en todo 
bo que fue ſer deſdichado, quedad con Dios ! that is, Antonia 
de Zelos, unmatched in virtue, and unequalled in misfortune, 
adieu O faithful record ! (cried the Caſtilian, ſmiting 
his breaſt, while his tears diſtilled upon the marble) thy 
goodneſs was the gift of Heaven, but thy misfortunes 
were derived from the guilt of Don Diego; yet his ſor- 
row ſhall expiate his offence, and his penitence find favour 
in the fight of Heaven —Reſt, reſt, ill-fated virtue! 
Eternal peace ſhall guard thy tomb, and angels miniſter 
to thy unſpotted ſhade ; nor ſhall thine aſhes lie in dark 
obſcurity : Here will I raiſe a monument, more ſuited to 
thy excellence and name,” —Serafina melted with filial 
tenderneſs, nor were the reſt unmoved at this affecting 
ſcene, which Don Diego did not quit without reluctance. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 


The longeſt and the laſt. 


Tue nature of this viſit had ſoftened every heart, and 
ſaddened every countenance; and they walked in ſolemn 
filence to the other fide of the church-yard, in order to 
regain their carriages ; when, at the turning of the ſtyle, 
they ſaw a young woman, in wretched attire, running 
out of a poor habitation, wringing her hands in all the 
agony of deſpair. Notwithſtanding the diſtraction in her 
countenance, and the meanneſs of her apparel, ſhe diſ- 
covered a regularity of features, and a delicacy of air, 
which did not at all correſpond with the miſery of her 
equipage. Theſe exhibitions of extreme diſtreſs ſoon at- 
trated the notice and compaſhon of our company, and 
Melvil's beauteous help-mate, accoſting this forlorn dam- 
ſel with a pity-breathing aſpect, aſked the cauſe of her 
diſorder ? 

« Alas! dear lady (cried the other, with all the em- 
phaſis of woe), an unhappy gentleman now breathes his 
laſt, within this inhoſpitable hovel, amidſt ſuch exceſs of 
miſery as would melt the moſt flinty boſom: What then 
muſt I feel, who am connected with him by the ſtrongeſt 


ties of love and conjugal affection !“ “ Who is the un- 


fortunate object?“ ſaid the phyſician.—“ He was once 
well known in the gay world (replied the young woman) 
— his name is Fathom.” Every individual of<the com- 

any ſtarted at mention of that deteſted name. Serafina 
— to tremble with emotion; and Renaldo, after a 
ſhort pauſe, declared he would go in, not with a view to 
exult over his miſery, but in order to contemplate the ca- 
taſtrophe of ſuch a wicked life, that the moral might be 
the more deeply engraved on his remembrance. The 
young Counteſs, whoſe tender heart could not bear the 
{hock of ſuch a ſpectacle, retired to the coach with Ma- 
dam Clement and the Jew, while Renaldo, accompanied 
by the reſt, entered a diſmal apartment, altogether void 
of furniture and convenience, where they beheld the 
wretched hero of theſe memoirs, ſtretched almoſt naked 
upon ſtraw, inſenſible, conyulſed, and ſeemingly in the 
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graſp of death. He was wore to the bone either by fa- 


mine or diſtemper; his face was overſhadowed with hair 
and filth ; his eyes were ſunk, glazed, and diſtorted ; his 
noſtrils dilated ; his lips covered with a black ſlough ; and 
his complexion faded into x pale clay-colour, tending to 
a yellow hue: In a word, the extremity of indigence, 
ſqualor, and diſtreſs could not be more feelingly repre- 
ſented. | 

While Melvil peruſed this melancholy leſſon, and, 
groaning, cried, © Behold the fate of man,” he perceiv- 
ed a letter in the right hand of the unfortunate Fathom, 
which lay faſt clinched acroſs his breaſt. Curious to 
know the contents of this paper, which the young wa- 
man ſaid he had kept in that poſition for ſeveral days, he 
drew nearer the wretched couch, and was not a little 
ſurpriſed to ſee it addreſſed to the Right Honourable Re- 
naldo Count de Melvil, to the care of Mr. Joſhua Ma- 
nafſeh, merchant in London. When he attempted to 
diſengage this billet from the author's hand, the ſorrow- 
ing female fell on her knees, entreating him to deſiſt, and - 
telling him, ſhe had promiſed, upon oath, to communi- 
cate the contents to no perſon upon earth, but to carry 
the letter, upon her huſband's deceaſe, to the gentleman 
to whoſe care it was directed. 

Renaldo aſſured her, upon his honour, that he was the 
very Renaldo Count de Melvil, for whom it was intend- 
ed; and the young creature was ſo much confounded at 
this information, that, before ſhe could recollect herſelf, 
Melvil had opened the billet, and read theſe words —“ If 
this paper ſhould fall into the hands of the noble Renal- 
do, he will underſtand, that Fathom was the moſt exe- 
crable traitor that ever impoſed upon unſuſpecting bene. 
volence, or attempted to betray a generous benefactor. 
His whole life was a ſeries of fraud, perfidy, and the 
moſt abominable ingratitude ; But, of all the crimes that 
= heavy upon his ſoul, his being acceſſory to the death 
of the incomparable Serafina, whoſe father he had alſo 
robbed, was that for which he deſpaired of Heaven's for- 
giveneſs, notwithſtanding the dreadful compunction and 
remorſe which have long preyed upon his heart, together 
with the incredible miſery and deplorable death which by 
this time he hath undergone. I E. ſufferings 
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and ſorrows cannot atone for his enormous guilt, per- 
haps they will excite the compaſſion of the humane Count 
de Melvil; at leaſt, this confeſſion, which my conſcience 
diCtates under all the terrors of death and futurity, may 
be a warning for him to avoid hencefotth a ſmiling villain, 
like the execrable Fathom, upon whoſe miſerable ſou! 
Almighty God have mercy.” 7 | 

Renaldo was deeply affected with the contents of this 
ſcroll, which denoted ſuch horror and deſpair. He ſaw 
there could be no diſſimulation or ſiniſter defign in this 
profeſſion of penitence : He beheld the condition of the 
writer, which put all his humane paſſions in commotion ; 
ſo that he remembered nothing of Fathom but his pre- 
ſent diſtreſs. He could ſcarce contain thoſe indications 
which might have been juſtly deemed the effect of weak. 
neſs and infirmity; and having deſired the phyſician and 
clergyman to contribute their aſſiſtance for the benefit of 
that wretch's ſoul and body, he ran to the coach, and 
communicated the letter to the ladies; at the fame time 
drawing a picture of the object he had ſeen, which 
brought tears into the eyes of the gentle Seraſina, who 
earneſtly entreated her lord to uſe his endeavours for the 
relief and recovery of the unhappy man, that he might, 
if poſſible, live to enjoy the benefit of mature repentance, 
and not die in that dreadful deſpair which he manifeſted 
in the letter. 

4 Renaldo, returning to the heuſe, found the pious cler- 
gyman reading prayers with great fervency, while Don 
Diego ſtood with his right hand upon his breaſt, looking 
ſtedfaſtly upon the agonizing Fathom, and the young 
woman kneeled, with her ſtreaming eyes lifted up to Hea- 
ven, in an ecſtaſy of grief and devotion: The phyſician 
had run to an apothecary's ſhop in the neighbourhood, 
from whence he ſoon returned with an aſſiſtant, who ap- 
plied a large bliſter to the back of the miſerable patient, 
while the female, by the doctor's direction, moiſtened his 
mouth with à cordial which he had preſcribed. 

Theſe charitable ſteps being taken, Count de Melvil 
entreated the apothecary's ſervant to procure a tent-bed 
for the accommodation of the ſick perſon with all ima- 
ginable deſpatch ; and, in leſs than an hour, one was ac- 
taully pitched, and Fathom lifted into it, after he had 
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been ſhifted, and in ſome meaſure purified from the dregs 
of his indigence. During this tranſaction the ladies were 
conducted to a tavern not far off, where dinner was be- 
ſpoke, that they might be at hand to ſee the effect of 

eir charity, which was not confined to what we have 
already deſkribed, but extended ſo far, that, in a little 
time, the apartment was comfortably furniſhed, and the 
young creature provided with change of apparel, and 
money to procure the neceſſaries of ſubſiſtence. 

Notwithſtanding all their care, the wretched Fathom 
ſtill remained inſenſible, and the doctor pronounced a 
very unfavourable prognoſtic, while he ordered a pair of 
additional veſicatories to be laid upon his arms, and other 

roper medicines to be adminiſtered. After dinner, the 
Edles ventured to viſit the place, and when Serafina 
croſſed the threſhold, the weeping female fell at her feet, 
and, kiſſing her robe, exclaimed, © Sure you are an an- 
gel from heaven.” 

The alteration in her dreſs had made a very agreeable 
change in her appearance, ſo that the Counteſs could now 
look upon her without ſhuddering at her diſtreſs : And, 
as Fathom was not in a condition to be diſturbed, ſhe 
took this opportunity of inquiring by what ſteps that un- 
fortunate wretch was conveyed from the priſon, in which 
ſhe knew he had been confined, to the place where he 
now lay in ſuch extremity z and by what occurrence he 
had found a wife in ſuch an abyſs of misfortune. Here 
the other's tears began to flow afreſh. © I am aſhamed 
(faid ſhe) to reveal my own folly ; yet I dare not refuſe a 
ſatisfaction of this kind to a perſon who has laid me un- 
der ſuch ſignal obligations.” 

She then proceeded to relate her ſtory, by which it ap- 
peared, ſhe was no other than the fair and unhappy Eli- 
nor, whom the artful Fathom had debauched upon his 
firſt arrival in town, in the manner already deſcribed in 
theſe memoirs. * Heaven (continued the) was pleaſed 
to reſtore the uſe of my reaſon, which I had loit when I 
found myſelf abandoned by the Count; but, all my con- 
nexion with my own family being entirely cut off, and 
every door ſhut againſt a poor creature who could pro- 
cure no recommendation, except the certificate ſigned by 
the phyſician of bedlam, which, inſtead of introducing 
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me to ſervice, was an inſurmountable objection to my 
character; I found myſelf deſtitute of all means of ſub- 
fiſting, unleſs I would condeſcend to live the infamous 
and wretched life of a courtezan, an expedient rendered 
palatable by the terrors of want, co-operating with the 
reflection of the irretrievable loſs I had already ſuſtained. 
I aſk pardon for offending your chaſte ears with this im- 
pure confeſhon of my guilt, which, Heaven knows, I then 
did,-and now do look upon with abhorrence and' deteſta- 
tion. 1 had already forfeited my innocence, and wanted 
reſolution to encounter miſery and death. Nevertheleſs, 
before I could determine to embrace the condition of a 
proſtitute, I was one day accoſted in the Park by an el- 
derly gentleman who fat down by me upon a bench, and, 
taking notice of the deſpondence which was evident in 
my countenance, preſſed me to make him acquainted 
with the nature of my misfortune. So much ſympathy 
and good ſenſe appeared in his deportment and converſa- 


tion, that I gratified his requeit, and he, in return for 


my confidence, ſaved me from the moſt horrible part of 
my proſpect, by taking me into his protection, and re- 
ſerving me for his own appetite. In this fituation I lived 
a whole year, until I was deprived of my keeper by an 
apopleCtic fit, and turned out of doors by his relations, 
who did not, however, ſtrip me of the.clothes and move- 
ables which I owed to his bounty. Far from being as 

et reconciled to a vitious life, I reſolved to renounce the 
paths of ſhame, and converting my effeCts into ready mo- 
ney, hired a ſmall ſhop, and furniſhed it with haber- 
daſhery ware, intending to earn an honeſt livehhood by 
the ſale of theſe commodities, together with the plain 
work in which I hoped to be employed ſo ſoon as my 
talents ſhould be known. But this ſcheme did not an- 
ſwer my expectation. The goods ſpoiled upon my hands, 
and, as I was a ſtranger in the neighbourhood, nobody 
would intruſt me with any other buſineſs : So that, not- 
withſtanding the moſt parſimonious economy, I ran in 
debt to my landlord, who ſeized my effects; and an ho- 
ſier from whom J had received ſome parcels upon credit, 
took out a writ againſt me, by virtue of which I was ar- 
reſted and impriſoned in the Marſhalſea, where I found 
my firſt ſeducer. Good Heaven ! what did I feel at this 
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unexpected meeting, overwhelmed as I was before with 


my own diſtreſs ! I with a loud ſcream fainted away, and 
when I recovered, found myſelf in the arms of Mr. Fa- 
thom, who wept over me with great affliction. All his 
proſpects of gaiety had — 2 and his heart was 


ſoftened by his own misfortunes, to a feeling of another's 


woe, as well as to a due ſenſe of his own guilt. He ex- 
preſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for having been the occaſion 
of my ruin, endeavoured to comfort me with a promiſe of 
aſſiſtance, and indeed, by practiſing medicine among the 
priſoners, made ſhift to keep us both from ſtarving. But 


ſurely no ſinner underwent ſuch ſevere remorſe as that 


which he ſuffered during his impriſonment. From the 
day of our meeting, I never once ſaw him ſmile ; a me- 
lancholy cloud continually overhung his countenance. 
He numbered the minutes by his groans, he uſed to ſtart 
with horror from his ſleep, and, ſtriking his breaſt, would 
exclaim, O Elinor ! I am the worſt of villains !” Some- 
times he ſeemed diſordered in his brain, and raved about 
Renaldo and Monimia: In a word, his mind was in a 
dreadful ſituation, and all his agonies were communicat- 
ed to me, whom by this time he had married, in order to 
make ſome atonement for my wrongs. Wretched as he 
then was, I remembered the accompliſhed youth who 
had captivated my virgin heart, the old impreſſions ſtill 
remained, I ſaw his penitence, pitied his misfortune, and 
his wife being dead, conſented to join his fate, the cere- 
mony having been performed by a fellow-priſoner, who 


was in orders. Though his hard-hearted creditor had no 


other chance of being paid, than that of ſetting him at 
liberty, he lent a deaf ear to all our ſupplications ; and 
this cruelty conſpiring with the anguiſh of my huſband's 
own reflection, affected his health and ſpirits to ſuch a 
degree, that he could no longer earn the miſerable pit- 
tance which had hitherto ſupported our lives. Then our 
calamities began to multiply. Indigence and famine 
ſtared us in the face; and it was with the utmoſt diſficul- 
ty that we reſiſted their attacks, by ſelling or pledging 


our wearing apparel, until we were left almoſt quite 


naked, when we found ourſelves diſcharged by an act paſ- 
led for the relief of inſolvent debtors. This charitable 
law, which was intended for a conſolation to the wretched, 
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proved to us the moſt ſevere diſaſter ; for we were turned 
out into the ſtreets, utterly deſtitute of food, raiment, and 
lodging, at a time when Mr. Fathom was ſo weakened 
by Nis diſtemper, that he could not ſtand alone. I ſup- 
ported him from door to door, imploring the compaſſion 
of charitable Chriſtians, and was at length permitted to 
ſhelter him in this miſerable place, where his diſeaſe 
gaining ground, he lay three days in that deplorable con- 
dition, from which he hath now been reſcued (though I 
fear too late) by your humanity and benevolence.” 

She ſhed a flood of tears at the concluſion of this mourn- 
ful tale, which did not fail to affect the whole audience, 
eſpecially Serafina, who aſſured her, that whatever ſhould 
happen to her huſband, ſhe might depend upon finding 
favour and protection, provided her conduct ſhould cor- 
reſpond with her profeſſions. While this grateful creature 
kiſſed the hand of her kind benefactreſs, Fathom uttered a 
groan, began to ſtir in the bed, and with a languid voice 
called upon Elinor, who inſtantly withdrawing the cur- 
tain, preſented the whole company to his view. He had 
now retrieved the uſe of his perception by the operation 
of the bliſters, which began to torture him ſeverely ; he 
looked around him with amazement and affright, and diſ- 
tinguiſhing the three perſons againſt whom the chief arrows 
of his fraud and treachery had been levelled, he conclud- 
ed that he was now arrived at the land of departed ſouls, 
and that the ſhades of thoſe whom he had ſo grievoully 
injured, were come to ſee him tormented according to his 
demerits. 

Fraught with this notion, which was confirmed by the 
bodily pain which he felt, and the appearance of the cler- 
gyman and Joſhua, whom he miſtook for the miniſters of 
vengeance, he cried in a tone replete with horror, © Is 
there no mercy then for penitence ? Is there no pity 
due to the miſeries I ſuffered upon earth? Save me, O 
bountiful Heaven ! from the terrors of everlaſting woe; 
hide me from theſe dreadful executioners, whoſe looks 
are torture : Forgive me, generous Caſtilian. O Renal- 
do ! thou hadſt once a tender heart. I dare not lift my 
eyes to Serafina l that pattern of human excellence, who 
fell a victim to my atrocious guilt ; yet her aſpect is all 
mildneſs and compaſſion. Hah ! are not theſe the drops 
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of pity ? Yes, they are the tears of mercy : They fall 
like refreſhing ſhowers upon my drooping ſoul! Ah, 
murdered innocence ! wilt thou not intercede for thy be- 
trayer at the throne of grace !” 

ere he was interrupted by Melvil, who with a grave 
and ſolemn air pronounced, Great hath been thy guilt, 
unhappy Ferdinand, and great have been thy ſufferings. 
Yet we come not to inſult, but to alleviate thy diſtreſs. 
Providence hath kindly defeated thy dire intentions, which 
we therefore now forgive and tranſmit to oblivion, whe- 
ther it be thy lot to yield up thy ſpirit immediately, or to 
ſurvive the dangerous malady with which thou art at pre- 
ſent overwhelmed. Suffer not thyſelf to deſpair z for the 
mercy of Heaven is infinite; and ſubmit to the direc- 
tions of this worthy gentleman, who will employ his ſkill 
for thy recovery, while we ſhall take care to furniſh thee 
with neceſſary attendance : As too much ſpeaking may be 
prejudicial to thy health, I diſpenſe with thy reply, and 
exhort thee to compoſe thyſelf to reſt.” So ſaying, he 
drew the curtain, and the company retired, leaving Fa- 
thom entranced with wonder. 

The next ſtep which Renaldo took for the benefit of 
this wretched penitent, was to ſend for the apothecary, 
with whom he left a ſum of money to be expended for the 
convenience of Fathom and his wife ; then he laid in- 
junctions upon the phyſician to repeat his viſits z and that 

ntleman, together with the clergyman and Joſhua, tak- 
ing leave of the others till next day, the Count ſet out with 
the ladies and his father-in-law, to the houſe where they 
had lodged the preceding night. 

The reader may well imagine the converſation of the 
evening turned wholly upon the ſtrange occurrence of 
the day, which ſeemed to have been concerted by ſuper- 
natural preſcience, in order to ſatisfy the vengeance, and 
afford matter of triumph to the generoſity of thoſe who 
had been ſo grievouſly injured by the guilty Fathom. 
Though not one of them would ſay that ſuch a miſcreant 
ought to live, yet all concurred in approving the othces 
of humanity which had been performed, and even en- 
deavoured to find ſpecious pretexts for vindicating 
their compaſſion. Don Diego ſaid, it would ill become 
a tranſgreſſor like him to withhold his forgiveneſs from a 
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finner who had wronged him : Madam Clement appealed 
to the approbation of Heaven, which had undoubtedly di- 
rected them that way, for the purpoſe they had fulfilled : 
Serafina obſerved, that the crimes of the delinquent were 
obliterated by his ſorrow, miſery, and repentance : Re- 
naldo honeſtly owned, that, excluſive of other reaſons, he 
could not deny himſelf the luxurious enjoyment of com- 
municating happineſs to his fellow-creatures in diſtreſs ; 
and each fervently prayed, that their charity might not 
be diſappointed by the death of the object. 

While they amuſed themſelves in theſe diſcuſſions, 
Fathom, after having lain ſome hours filent, in conſe- 
quence of Renaldo's advice, could no longer ſuppreſs the 
_ aſtoniſhment of his mind, but, addreſſing himſelf to his 
wife, „O Elinor ! (ſaid he), my delirium is now paſt ; 
though I ſtill remember the phantaſies of my diſtempered 
brain : Among other reveries, my imagination was regal- 
ed with a viſion ſo perfect and diſtinct, as to emulate 
truth and reality. Methought Count de Melvil, Don 
Diego de Zelos, and the divine Serafina, the very per- 
ſons who are now crying before the throne of Heaven 
for vengeance againſt the guilty Fathom, ſtood by my bed- 
ſide, with looks of pity and forgiveneſs ; and that Renaldo 
ſpoke peace to my deſpairing foul. I heard the words 
diſtinctly: I retain them in my memory. I ſaw the tears 
trickle from Serafina's eyes: I heard her father utter a 
compaſhonate ſigh ; and ſhould actually believe that th 
were perſonally preſent, had not I long ago ſeen wi 
2 own eyes the funeral proceſſion of that young lady, 
whoſe wrongs God pardon ; and were I not convinced 
that ſuch a meeting could not be effected without the im- 
mediate and miraculous interpoſition of Heaven. Yet 
every thing I now ſee correſponds with the words of Re- 
naldo, which {till ſounds in my ears. When my percep- 
tion forſook me, I lay in the moſt abject miſery, among 
ſtraw; and thou, poor injured innocence, waſt naked 
and forlorn, Now, I find myſelf repoſed in a warm, 
eaſy, comfortable bed : I ſee around me the marks of 
human charity and care, and the favourable change in 
thy appearance glads my poor dejected heart. Say, whence | 
this happy alteration ? Do I really awake from that dream 
of miſery in which we have continued ſo long ? or do 1 
{till utter the extravagant ravings of a diſtempered brain?“ 
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Elinor was afraid of imparting at once all the particu- 
lars, of the happy change he had undergone, leſt the 
might leave a dangerous impreſſion upon his fancy, which 
was not yet duly compoſed : She contented herſelf, there- 
fore, with telling him, that he had been obliged to the 
humanity of a gentleman and lady, who chanced to paſs 
that way by accident, and who, underſtanding his de- 
plorable caſe, had furniſhed him with the conveniencies 
which he now enjoyed : She then preſented to him what 
the doctor had directed her to adminiſter, and admoniſh- 
ing him to commit his head to the pillow, he was favour- 
ed with a breathing ſweat, fell faſt aſleep, and in a few 
hours waked again altogether cool and undiſturbed. 

It was wpon this occaſion that his wife explained the 
circumſtances of that viſit which had redeemed him from 
extremity of wretchedneſs and the jaws of death; upon 
which he ſtarted up, and throwing himſelf upon his knees, 
exclaimed, © All gracious power | this was the work of 
thy own. bounteous hand; the voice of my ſorrow and 
repentance hath been heard. Thou haſt inſpired my 
benefactors with more than mortal goodneſs in my 
behalf; how ſhall I praiſe thy name ! how ſhall I requite 
their generoſity | O I am bankrupt to both] yet let me 
not periſh until I ſhall have convinced them of my refor- 
mation, and ſeen them enjoying that felicity which ought 
to be reſerved for ſuch conſummate virtue.” | 

Next day in the forenoon, he was viſited by the phy- 
ſician, whom he now recollected to have ſeen at the houſe 
of Madam Clement ; and after having thanked that gen- 
tleman for his humanity and care, he earneſtly begged to 
know by what means Serafina had been preſerved. When 
he was ſatisfied in this particular, and given to under- 
ſtand that ſhe was now happy in the arms of Renaldo, 
“ Blefled be God! (he cried), for having defeated the 
villany of him who ſought to part ſuch lovers. Dear 
Sir, will you add one circumſtance to your charity, and 
bear to that happy couple, and the noble Don Diego, 
the reſpects and the remorſe of a ſincere penitent, whom 
their compaſſion hath raiſed to life. I have been ſuch a 
traitor to them, that my words deſcrve no regard. I will 
not therefore uſe profeſſions. I dare not hope to be ad- 
mitted into their preſence. I am indeed aſhamed to ſee 
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the light of the ſun : How then could I bear the looks of 
that injured family? ah, no let me hide myſelf in ſome 
obſcure retreat, where I may work out my ſalvation with 
fear and trembling, and pray inceſſantly to Heaven for 
their proſperity.” 

The phyſician promiſed to repreſent his contrition to 
the Count and his lady, and accordingly proceeded to 
their habitation, where he repeated theſe expreſſions, 
and pronounced his patient out of danger : So that 
their thoughts were now employed in concerting a 
ſcheme for his future ſubſiſtence, that he might not be 
expoſed y meg, to a relapſe in point of morals. 
Renaldo being till averſe to any perſonal intercourſe 
with ſuch a wretch, until he ſhould give ſome undoubted 
proofs of amendment, and as yet afraid of intruſting him 
with any office that required integrity, reſolved, with the 
approbation of all preſent, to ſettle him in a cheap county 
in the north of England, where he and his wife could 
live comfortably on an annuity of ſixty pounds, until his 
behaviour ſhould entitle him to a better proviſion. 

This reſolution was juſt taken, when Joſhua arrived 
with a gentleman whom he introduced to Don Diego as 
the ſecretary of the Spaniſh ambaſſador. After the firſt 
compliments, the ſtranger told the Caſtilian, that he wait- 
ed upon him at the defire of his excellency, who would 
have come in perſon, had he not been confined by the 
gout. 'Then he put into his hand a letter from the court 
of Madrid, written by a nobleman of Diego's acquaint- 
ance, who informed him, that Don Manuel de Mendoza 
having made away with himſelf by poiſon, in order to 
avoid the diſgrace of a legal conviction, his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty was now convinced of Don Diego's innocence, and 

anted him leave to return and take poſſeſhon of his 
— and eſtate. This information was confirmed by 
the ſecretary, who aſſured him that the ambaſſador had 
orders to make him acquainted with this favourable de- 
cifion of the king. The Caſtilian having firſt acquitted 
himſelf in the moſt polite terms to the ſecretary and the 
Jew, who, he ſaid, had always been a meſſenger of glad 
tidings, communicated his happineſs to the company 3 
and this evening concluded the third day of their re- 
joicing. | 
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Next morning Don Diego went to viſit the ambaſſador, 

accompanied by Joſhua and the ſecretary ; while the phy- 
fician repairing to the habitation of Fathom, ſignified, 
by Renaldo's direction, the reſolution which had been 
taken in his behalf; and the patient no ſooner heard his 
doom, than lifting up his hands, he cried, © I am unwor- 
thy of ſuch tenderneſs and benevolence :” While Elinor 
ſhed a flood of tears in filence, unable to give utterance 
to her grateful thought; Melvil's bounty having ſo far 
tranſcended her moſt ſanguine hope. 
The Spaniard having paid his devoirs to his excellency, 
returned before dinner; and, in the afternoon, deſiring 
a private conference with Serafina, they retired into ano- 
ther apartment, and he expreſſed himſelf to this effect: 
“ You have contracted, my dear child, an habit of call- 
ing Madam Clement your mother, and doubtleſs, by her 
maternal tenderneſs and regard, ſhe hath acquired a juſt 
title to the appellation : Yet I own I would fain ſtrength- 
en it by a legal claim. I no ſooner retrieved my daugh- 
ter than I gave her away to the moſt deſerving youth 
that ever fohed with love.—I rejoice in the gift which 
ſecured your happineſs : But I left myſelf in a ſolitary ſi- 
tuation, which even the return of my good fortune can- 
not render eaſy and ſupportable. When I reviſit the 
caſtle of Zelos, every well known obje will recall the 
memory of my Antonia, and I ſhall want a companion to 
fill her place, and to ſympathize with me in that ſorrow 
which will be derived from my remembrance. Who is 
there ſo worthy to ſucceed your mother in the affection 
of Don Diego, as ſhe who intereſts her love for Serafina, 
and reſembles her ſo ſtrongly in every virtue of the ſex ? 
Similar attractions will produce ſimilar effects. My heart 
is already attached to that good lady; and, provided Se- 
rafina ſhall approve of my choice, I will lay myſelf and 
fortune at her feet.” 

The fair Counteſs replied, with an enchanting ſmile, 
that, before this declartion, ſhe had with pleaſure per- 
ceived the progreſs which Madam Clement had made in 
his heart z and that ſhe did not believe there was a perſon 
upon earth better qualified to repair the loſs he had ſuſ- 
tained z though ſhe foreſaw one obſtacle to his happineſs, 
which ſhe was afraid would ndt be eaſily ſurmounted. 
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«© You mean (anſwered the Caſtilian), “ the difference 
of religion, which I am reſolved to remove by adopting 
the Proteſtant faith ; though I am fully ſatisfied that real 
goodneſs is of no particular perſuaſion, and that ſalvation 
cannot depend upon belief, over which the will has no 
influence. I inveſt you, therefore, with the charge of de- 
claring my paſhon and propoſal, and empower you to ſa- 
tisfy her ſcruples with regard to the religion which I now 
profeſs, and which I ſhall not openly relinquiſh, until I 
ſhall have ſecured, in this country, effects ſufficient to 
ſcreen me from the ill conſequences of my king's diſ- 
pleaſure.” | 

Serafina undertook this office with pleaſure, becauſe 
ſhe had reaſon to think his addreſſes would not be diſ- 
agreeable to Madam Clement; and that ſame night made 
the Count acquainted with the nature of her commiſſion. 
Nor was her expectation diſappointed ; The French lady, 
with that frankneſs which is peculiar to virtue and good 
breeding, confeſſed that Don Diego was not indifferent 
to her choice, and did not heſitate in receiving him upon 
the footing of a lover. — As we have already dwelt cir- 
cumſtantially on the paſſion of love, ſo as perhaps even 
to have tired our readers, we ſhall not repeat the dia- 
logue that paſſed, when the Spaniard was indulged with 
an opportunity to explain his ſentiments. Suffice it to 
obſerve, that the lady's days of coquetry were now over, 
and that ſhe was too wiſe to trifle with the time, which 
every moment became more and more precious, It was 
agreed then, that Don Diego ſhould ſettle his affairs in 
Spain, and return to England, in order to eſpouſe Madam 
Clement, with a view to fix his reſidence in this iſland, 
where Renaldo likewiſe propoſed to enjoy the ſweets of 
his fortune, provided he could draw hither his intereſts 
and connexions. 

Meanwhile, having for ſome days enjoyed his bliſs 
with all the fulneſs of rapture amidſt this (mall but agree- 
able ſociety, he ſhifted the ſcene, and conducted his dear 
partner to a ready furniſhed houſe in town, which, toge- 
ther with an occaſional! equipage, his friend Joſhua had 
hired for the accommodation of him and his father-in-law, 
who, during his ſtay England, failed not to cultivate 
the miſtreſs of his heart with the moſt punCtual aſſiduity. 
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Hitherto Serafina had been as a precious jewel locked up 
in a caſket, which the owner alone has an opportunity to 
contemplate : But now the count, who was proud of ſuch 
a prize, reſolved to let her ſhine forth to the admiration 
of the whole world. With this view he beſpoke ſuch 
ornaments as befitted her quality, and, while the mantua- 
makers were employed in her ſervice, made a tour among 
his former acquaintance, and diſcharged the obligations 
under which he lay to ſome who had aſſiſted him in his 
diſtreſs. He did not, however, introduce them to his 
charming Serafina; becauſe not one of them had formerly 
treated her with that delicacy of regard which he thought 
her due; and ſome of them were much mortified at their 
neglect, when they ſaw what a dazzling figure ſhe made 
in the beau monde. 

She was viſited by the Spaniſh and Imperial ambaſſa- 
dors, and divers other foreigners of diſtinction, to whom 
Melvil had letters of recommendation : But her firſt pub- 
lic-appearance was in a box at the opera, accompanied by 
Madam Clement, the count, and Don Diego: The enter- 
tainment was already begun, ſo that her entrance had the 
greater effect upon the audience, whoſe attention was 
foon detached from the performance, and rivetted upon 
this amiable apparition, which ſeemed to be ſome bright 
being of another world dropt from the clouds among 
them. Then did the ſpirit of curiolity play its part. A 
thouſand whiſpers circulated ; as many glaſſes were ex- 
alted to reconnoitre this box of foreigners, for ſuch they 
concluded them to be from their appearance. Every male 
ſpectator acknowledged Serafina to be the paragon of 
—— z and every female confeſſed, that Melvil was the 
model of a ſine gentleman. The charms of the young 
counteſs did not eſcape the eye and approbation of royalty 
itſelf; and when her rank was known, from the informa- 
tion of the ambaſſadors and other people of condition 
who were ſeen ſaluting her at a diſtance, that ſame even- 
ing a thouſand bumpers were ſwallowed in honour of the 
Counteſs de Melvil. The fame of her beauty was im- 
mediately extended over this immenſe metropolis, and 
different ſchemes were concerted for bringing her into 
life. Theſe, however, ſhe reſiſted with unwearied obſti- 
nacy. Her happineſs centered in Renaldo, and the cult:- 
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vation of a few friends within the ſhade of domeſtic 

uiet: She did not even forget the concerns of the 
wretched Fathom and his faithful Elinor, who daily en- 
Joyed freſh inſtances of her humanity and care: When 
his fever forſook him, he was ſupplied with nouriſhing 
food for the recovery of his health; and as ſoon as he 
found himſelf in a condition to travel, he gave notice to 
his benefactor, who deſired Joſhua to ſettle with him the 
manner in which he was to receive his allowance, and to 
pay the firſt half year's ſalary per advance. 

This affair being adjuſted, and the place of his retreat 
ſignified, the Jew told Elinor, that ſhe might wait upon 
the counteſs before their departure; and ſhe did not fail 
to make uſe of this permiſſion. After they had made the 
neceſſary preparations for their journey, and taken places 
in the York ſtage- coach, Mrs. Fathom, clothing herſelf 
in decent apparel, went to the houſe of Count Melvil, 
and was immediately admitted to the preſence of Sera- 
fina, who received her with her uſual complacency, en- 
riched her with falutary advice, comforted her with the 
hope of better. things, provided her conduct and that of 
her huſband ſhould henceforth be found irreproachable ; 
and wiſhing her peace and happineſs, preſented her with 
a box of linen, and twenty guineas in a purſe. Such ex- 
ceſſive goodneſs overpowered this ſenſible young woman 
to ſuch a degree, that ſhe ſtood before her in ſpeechleſs 
awe and veneration ; and the counteſs, in order to relieve 
her from the confuſion under which ſhe ſuffered, quitted 
the room, leaving her to the care of her woman. It was 
not long, however, before her gratitude broke out in loud 
exclamations and a violent paſſion of tears, which all her 
efforts could not, for a good while, overcome. By this 
time the coach was brought up to the gate for the recep- 
tion of Serafina, who took an airing every day at the 
ſame hour ; when Renaldo, leading her to the vehicle, 
beheld a man plainly dreſſed ſtanding within the court, 
with his head and body bent towards the earth, ſo that 
his countenance could not be perceived. 

Melvil, who ſuppoſed him to be ſome unfortunate man 
come to implore his charity, turned towards him, and 
aſked with a humane accent, if he wanted to ſpeak with 
any perſon in the houſe ? 'To this interrogation the ſtran- 
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ger replicd, without lifting up his head, © Overwhelmed 
as I am with Count Melvil's generoſity, together with a 
conſciouſneſs of my own unworthineſs, it ill becomes a 
wretch like me to importune him for further favour ; yet 
I could not bear the thought of withdrawing (perhaps for 
ever) from the preſence of my benefactor, without ſoli- 
citing his permiſſion to ſee his face in mercy, to acknow- 
ledge my atrocious crimes, to hear my pardon confirmed 
by his voice, and that of his accompliſhed counteſs, whom 
I dare not even at a diſtance behold ; and to expreſs my 
fervent wiſh for their proſperity.” 

NMoelvil, whoſe heart was but too tender, could not hear 
this addreſs without emotion : He recognized the compa- 
nion of his infancy and youth ; he remembered the happy 
ſcenes he had enjoyed with Fathom, whoſe voice had al- 
ways ſuch an effect upon his ear, as to excite the ideas of 
friendſhip and eſteem z and he was diſturbed by this un- 
expected meeting, which alſo diſcompoſed the beauteous 
Serafina. Renaldo having pauſed a little, “It is with 
pain (ſaid he) I recollect any thing to the prejudice of 
Fathom, whoſe future behaviour will, I hope, eraze the 
memory of his offences, and juſtify what other ſteps I 
may take in his favour. Meanwhile I heartily forgive 
what is paſt; and, in token of my ſincerity, preſent my 
hand ;” which our adventurer bathed with his tears. The 
counteſs, whoſe mind was uniſon with her huſband, re- 
peated her aſſurances of pardon and protection; at which 
the penitent rejoiced in filence, while he raiſed his head 
and took a parting view of thoſe charms which had for- 
merly enſlaved his heart. 

Having thus obeyed the dictates of his duty and incli- 
nation, he next morning embarked in the ſtage- coach, 
with his faithful Elinor, and in fix days arrived at the 
place of his retreat, which he found extremely well adapt- 
ed to the circumſtances of his mind and fortune : For all 
his vice and ambition was now quite mortified within 
him, and his whole attention engroſſed in atoning for his 
former crimes, by a ſober and penitent life, by which 
alone he could deſerve the uncommon generoſity of his 
patrons. | 

While he thus accommodited himſelf to his new ſyſ- 


tem, Renaldo received letters of congratulation from his 
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ſiſter, who with the Major had come to Bruſſels, in order 
to meet her brother and Serafina, according to his propo- 
ſal. This intimation being communicated to Don Diego, 
he reſolved to accompany them to Flanders, in his way to 
Spain. Preparations were made for their departure ; the 
clergyman and phyſician were honoured with valuable 
marks of friendſhip and eſteem from the counteſs, Re- 
naldo, and the Caſtilian, who were conyoyed to Deal by 
Madam Clement, to whom, at parting, Don Diego pre- 
ſented a diamond ring, as a pledge of his inviolable 
love. | 

Here the travellers hired a veſſel for Oſtend, which 
they reached in a few hours; in two days more they ar- 
rived at Bruſſels, where Mrs. Farrel and her huſband were 
ſtruck with admiration at the ſurpriſing beauty and ac- 
compliſhment of their ſiſter-in-law, whom they careſſed 
with equal tenderneſs and joy.—In a word, all parties 
were as happy as good fortune could make them ; and 
Don Diego ſet out for Spain, after they had agreed te 
reſide in the Low Countries till his return. FP 


THE END. 
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Excl ax p having declared war againſt Spain, in the year 
1739, the Government reſolved to diſtreſs the enemy by 
attacking their poſſeſſions in the Weſt Indies; and for 
that purpoſe, a plan was propoſed by Colonel Spotſwood 
governor of Virginia, in conſequence of which, he was 
empowered to raiſe a regiment of Americans, conſiſting 
of four battalions, to ſerve under his command againit 
the Spaniards ; but he dying before the ſcheme could be 
put in execution, this regiment was given to Colonel 
Gooch, who ſucceeded him in the government of that 
colony. x 

The lieutenants were appointed in England, at the re- 
commendation of the Lord Cathcart, who commanded all 
the land forces on the intended expedition; and he choſe 
for this ſervice young, gentlemen of family, chiefly North 
Britons, who had learned the rudiments of the military 
art in Holland and other foreign ſervices, and conſequent- 
ly were the better qualified to diſcipline a new raiſed re- 
giment. Theſe had commiſſions ſigned by his majeſty's 
own hand, but the captains and enſigns were appointed 


by the governors of the different provinces in which the 
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companies were levied, 7 to a power veſted in 
them by the king for that purpoſe. 

While theſe officers were employed in raiſing and diſ- 
ciplining the companies in Narth America, fix regiments 
of marines were leyied in England, by means of draughts 
made from the foot- guards; the command of them be 
ſtowed upon gentlemen of charaCter and capacity for mi- 
litary operations, and all poſſible pains taken to render 
them immediately fit for ſervice in the Weſt Indies, to 
which the ſeat of war was to be transferred. A ſquadron 
was equipped, and actually ſailed under the auſpices of 
Commodore Anſon for the South Seas, in order to haraſs 
the Spaniards on the coaſts of Chili and Peru, and if poſ- 
ſible to eſtabliſh a correſpondence acroſs the Iſthmus of 
Darien, with the fleet and army deſtined for Carthagena, 
ſo as to co-operate for the advantage of the nation. 

The marine regiments being well diſciplined, and hav- 
ing for ſome time encamped in the Ifle of Wight, were 
embarked on board of eighty tranſports, with all ſorts of 
warlike utenſils that might be neceſſary in the expedition; 
and detachments from three old regiments were ſent on 
board of the men of war appointed to join Admiral Ver. 
non on the ſame ſervice. . Theſe were, 


Ships. Guns Commanders, 
| | Sir Chaloner Ogle, Rear- 
The Ruſſe), 80 Admiral of the Blue, 
| | Captain Norris. | 


Captain 9 hav- 
ing on board Lord 
Torbay, | 80 | 3 General ot 
the land- forces. 
Cumberland, 80 Captain Stuart. 
Boyne, 80 Commodore Leſtock. 
Princeſs Amelia, 80 Commodore Hemmington. 
Chicheſter, 80 Captain Robert Trevor. 
Norfolk, 80 Captain Graves. 
Shrewſbury, 8 Captain Townſhend. 
Princeſs Caroline, 80 Captain Griffin. 
Suffolk, 70 Captain Davies. 


Buckingham, 70 Captain Mitchel.“ 
Orford, 70 Lord Auguſtus Fitzroy. 
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Ships. Guns. Commanders. 
The Prince Frederick, 70 Lord Aubrey Beauclerc. 
Prince of Orange, 70 Captain Oſborne. 


Lion, 60 Captain Cotteril. 

Weymouth, 60 Captain Knowles. 

Superb, 60 Captain Harvey. 

Montague, 60 Captain Chalmers. 

Deptford, 60 Captain Moſtyn. 

Jerſey, 60 Captain Lawrence. 

Auguſta, 60 Captain Denniſon. 
Dunkirk, 60 Captain Cooper. 

Rippon, 60 Captain Joliff. 

Vork, 60 Captain Coates. 

Litchfield, 50 Captain Cleaveland. 

Etna, 

Firebrand, 

Phaeton, Fire- Ships. 

Veſuvius, | 

Flame, 

Vulcan, 

Two. bomb-ketches, and hoſpital-ſhip, ſtore-ſhips, 

&c. 


This noble fleet ſailed from St. Helen's on Sunday, 
October the 26th, in the year 1740, with a fine breeze 
at eaſt north-eaſt, which continued till Friday the 3 iſt, 
when the weather looked ſqually aſtern, and at night it 
blew a hard gale; and this, in the morning of Saturday, 
November the 1\t, increaſed to a violent ſtorm, which 
did abundance of damage in ſeveral ſhips, ſplitting ſails, 
yes away maſts, and throwing every thing in confu- 

on. | 

I he author of this account, who was on board of one of 
the largeſt ſhips in the fleet, ſays, he was waked early in 
the morning, by a dreadful concert, produced from the 
clanking of chain-pumps, the creaking of gun-carriages, 
the cracking of cabins ſtrained by the violent motion, the 
daſhing of the ſea, the howling of the wind, the rattling 
of the rigging, and the confuſed clamours of fix hundred 
men, running up and down the deck in confuſion, 

Nor was the eye more agreeably entertained than the 
ear : for, when he got up, and mounted the accommo- 
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dation ladder, he found the proſpect altogether diſmal. 
Of all the fleet, ſeven ſail only were to be ſeen, and of 
theſe, two had loſt their maſts, while the others ſcudded 
under reefed main-ſails ; the billows were incredibly vaſt 
and tremendous : there was nothing to be ſeen on board, 
but tumult, uproar, and diſmay ; the ſhip pitched with 
ſuch violence, that the maſts quivered like ſlender twigs ; 
a caſłk of water broke from its laſhings on deck, and 
maimed ſixteen men before it could be ſtaved ; the main- 
fail was ſplit into a thouſand tatters, and the yard being 
manned to bend another in its room, one of the braces 
gave way with ſuch a ſhock, as threw four men over- 
board, two of whom were loſt, while the knee of a fifth 
was cruſhed in a terrible manner between the beril and 
the maſt. 

Nevertheleſs, the wind being fair, they made ſhift to 
lie their courſe under a balanced mizen, going at a great 
rate; and on Monday at noon, though the weather was 
{till very boiſterous, with rain and hail, forty fail of the 
fleet appeared in ſight, and from this period afſembled 
again gradually. On Saturday the 8th, the Orford gave 
chace to a veſſel plying to the eaſtward, and brought her 
into the fleet under French colours. On Monday Cap- 
tain Leſtock and Captain Hemmington hoiſted broad blue 
pendants as Commodores ;z and on Wedneſday the line 
of battle was altered, becauſe the Cumberland was ſtill 
miſſing, ſince the ſtorm of the 1ſt of November. All 
Monday the 17th, it rained and blew very hard : next 
day, the weather being mild, all hands diverted them- 
{elves with ſtriking dolphins, which are a beautiful ſpe- 
cies of fiſh, as they ſwim along-fide, and when firſt 
caught, exhibit a charming variety of bright colours. 
They are in continual purſuit of the flying-fiſh, which is 
about the ſize and make of a herring, furniſhed with 
membranous fins, by means of which it riſes above the 
ſurface, and flies a conſiderable ſpace in order to avoid 
its perſecutors. 

On Wedneſday the 19th, the wind proved contrary, 
though in thoſe latitudes where it generally blows from 
he eaſt during the whole year. 

On Tueſday the 25th, a man belonging to the Chi- 
cheſter, jumped overboard and drowned himſelf, in re- 
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ſentment for having undergone the ſhameful diſcipline of 
the ſhip for vermine. The weather growing ſultry and 
calm ost this time, began to produce ardent fevers a- 
mong the men, and in a few days the fleet became very 
ſickly; but nothing material occurred. | 

Friday, December the 19th, after having lain to ſeve- 
ral nights, on the ſuppoſition of their being in the neigh- 
bourhood of land, they ſailed along the coaſt of Marti- 
nique, Guadaloupe, and e lands poſſeſſed 
by the French, and came to anchor in the bay of Domi- 
nica, which is a neutral iſland, though ſome parts of it 
were ſettled by French adventurers. 'The very day after 
their arrival at this iſland, the expedition ſuſtained an ir- 
reparable loſs, by the death of Charles Lord Cathcart, a 
nobleman of diſtinguiſhed valour, capacity, and experi- 
ence in the military art, whoſe character was in all re- 
ſpects truly amiable, and whoſe fate was univerſally re- 
gretted, more eſpecially as he was ſucceeded in command 
by Brigadier-general Wentworth, an officer who had nei- 
ther knowledge, weight, nor ſelf-confidence ſufficient to 
conduct an enterprize of ſuch importance. 

The fleet remained ſeven days at Dominica, for the 
convenience of wooding and watering, during which pe- 
riod, tents were pitched along ſhore for the accommoda- 
tion of the ſick; and thoſe afflicted with the ſcurvy re- 
covered in a ſurpriſing manner, ſolely from their enjoying 
the land air, and plenty of freſh water; for the iſland 
produced no other refreſhments, although the ſoil is fer- 
tile, and naturally abounds with lime, lemon, and orange 
trees; but the bloom had been deſtroyed by a hurricane, 
and the few planters who were on the iſland, had remov- 
ed their proviſions and ſtock, for fear of being plundered 
by the Engliſh. 

On Friday the 26th, the whole fleet failed from Do- 
minica, and next day paſſed by Montſerrat and Nevis, 
which ſaluted the Admiral with their cannon, and afford- 
ed a pleaſant proſpect of green, fruitful fields, level to- 
wards the ſhore, and ſwelling up into mountains farther 
in the country. 

On Saturday they arrived at St. Chriſtopher's and an- 
chored in Baſſe- Terre road, where they found his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip the Leoſtoff, and a good number of veſſels, 
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which had parted from them in the ſtozm, and rendez- 
vouſed here, in purſuance of their inſtructions. Next 
day the Admiral proceeded on his voyage, with fair wea- 
ther, ſailing in ſight of the verdant iſlands of Sabe, San- 
ta-Cruz, Porto-Rico, and Hiſpaniola, the fleet being by 
this time increaſed to one hundred and eighteen fail, till 
the afternoon of Wedneſday, January the 7th, when they 
deſcried five large ſhips towards the ſhore. | 

The Admiral immediately made ſignal for the Orford, 
the Prince Frederick, the Weymouth, the Dunkirk, and 
the York, to give chace, while he and the fleet continued 
their courſe for Jamaica. They accordingly came up 
with the five ſhips, which were French men of war; and 
Lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, who commanded the Orford, 
ordered their Commodore to hoiſt out his boat and come 
aboard. 'This order the French captain refuſing to obey, 
his Lordſhip gave him a broadſide, and a very obſtinate 
engagement enſued. The two ſquadrons being equally 
matched, fought all night with equal courage; and in the 
morning, the Engliſh Commodore ſeeing French colours 
diſplayed, hailed his antagoniſt, and pretended he had 
miſtaken them for Spaniards ; the battle was forthwith 
ſuſpended, mutual compliments paſſed, and having treat- 
ed each other with great marks of politeneſs, they parted 
with the loſs of about an hundred men killed on each fide, 
among whom. was Captain England of the marines, a 
worthy gentleman, and a gallant officer. 

Mean while Sir Chaloner, with the reſt of the fleet, 
failed along the coaſt of Jamaica, from whence a pilot 
came on board, and on Friday the gth conducted them 
ſafely into the harbour of Port-Royal, where they found 
Admiral Vernon with his ſquadron ; and the regiment of 
North Americans were by this time arrived, and quarter- 
ed aſhore. 

While meaſures were taking for embarking this corps, 
and ſupplying the ſhips with proper refreſhments, pro- 
viſion, and other necefaries, a council of war was held at 
Governor Trelawney's houſe in Spaniſh Town, in which 
it was reſolved, that the whole fleet ſhould beat up to 
windward, and obſerve the motions of the French ſqua- 
dron, commanded by the Marquis d'Antin, then lying in 

the harbour of Port Louis, in the iſland of Hiſpamola. 
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Accordingly, a body of negroes, raiſed by the Governor, 
being put on 3 the fleet ſailed from Port-Royal har- 
bour in three diviſions, the firſt of which, under the com- 
mand of Sir Chaloner Ogle, weighed on the 22d day of 
January; the ſecond, commanded by Commodore Leſtock, 
ſailed on the 26th; and Admiral Vernon, with the third 
diviſion, took his departure on the 31ſt 3 when the three 
ſquadrons joining, plyed to windward, and on the 7th of 
February, made Cape Tiberoon, where he was joined b 
the Wolf ſloop, which he had previouſly detached for in- 
telligence. Captain Dandridge the commander of this 
veſſel, gave him to underſtand, that he had looked into 
Port Louis, and ſeen nineteen ſhips of war, one of which 
carried a flag at the main-top-maſt head. 

In conſequence of this information, the fleet ſteered for 
the iſle of Vache, and coming to anchor, about two kagues 
to the weſtward of Port Louis, on the 12th, Captain Laws 
of the Spence floop was ſent to reconnoitre the harbour, 
and pretty nearly confirmed the report of Dandridge. 

Next day, Admiral Vernon, accompanicd by General 
W went in a barge, and ſounded the depth of 
water between the iſle of Vache and Hiſpaniola; and on 
the 14th, Mr. Wentworth reconnoitred in perſon, from 
the Spence ſloop, which had no ſooner opened the har- 
bour of Port Louis, than he plainly perceived that all the 
ſhips were merchantmen, moſtly unrigged, except one 
frigate of forty guns; and that the ſuppoſed flag was no 
other than the white gable end of a houſe, in a line with 
the main-top-maſt of this veſſel, As a French officer had 
come off with a meſſage from the Governor on the 14th, 
and was not admitted to the Admiral, Mr. Vernon now 
ſent Captains Boſcawen and Knowles to make an apology 
for having declined ſceing that gentleman ; to know what 
his propoſals were, and to aſk leave to wood and water 
in che bay. They returned with a polite anſwer, and 
brought an account of the Marquis d'Antin's having ſail- 
ed for Europe on the 26th day of January ; a circum- 
ſtance which was confirmed by the arrival of Captain 
Renton in the Experiment, who had been cruizing ſome 
time off Hiſpaniola. February the 16th, it was reſolved, 
in a general council of war, that the fleet ſhould, with 
all expedition, wood and water in Iros, Tiberoon, and 
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Donna Maria bays, and thence proceed directly to Car- 
thagena. 

During the ſeven days which were thus employed, de- 
tachments from the American regiment and the negroes 
were daily ſent aſhore to cut faſcines and pickets ; and the 
Weymouth, Experiment, and Spence ſloop, under the 
command of Captain Knowles, detached beforehand to 
found Punta Canoa bay, about two leagues to the wind- 
ward of Carthagena. | 

February the 26th, the whole fleet was under ſail, to 
the number of one hundred and twenty-four, and in the 
evening of Wedneſday, March the 4th, anchored in Playa 
Grande, between the town of Carthagena and Point 
Canoa; the ſmall frigates and fireſhips were ordered to 
lie in a line along the ſhore, as if the deſign had been to 
carry on the operations to the windward of the town ; 
and this feint had ſuch an effect upon the enemy, that 
they drew their forces from the remoter parts, and began 
to intrench themſelves where they ſeemed moſtly threaten- 
ed by the danger. The Dunkirk, Experiment, and Spence 
ſloop, were immediately deſpatched to leeward to ſound 
the coaſt of Tierra Bomba, as far as Boca-Chica, or en- 
trance into the harbour, which was pitched upon as the 
firſt ſcene of action. March the 5th, a council of war 
was held to ſettle the diſtribution of plunder, according 
to his Majeſty's inſtructions. Next day, the General went 
on board of the Lion to reconnoitre the ſhore and forts 
on Tierra Bomba, when the ſwell was ſo great, that ſhe 
rolled away her main-maſt, and was in the utmoſt danger 
of periſhing. A diſpoſition was immediately formed for 
landing the troops; and in the morning of the gth, Sir 
Chaloner Ogle proceeded, with his diviſion, to deſtroy 
the ſmall forts of St. Jago and St. Philip, which might 
otherwiſe have annoyed the troops in landing, and hin- 
dered the fleet from anchoring near the ſhore. 

This piece of ſervice was very effectually performed by 
the Norfolk, Captain Graves, the Ruſſel, Captain Norris, 
and the Shrewſbury, Captain Townſhend ; for, after a 
briſk cannonading, the enemy were before the evening 
compelled to abandon the forts : nor was this ſucceſs at- 
tained without ſome loſs ; for the Hhrewſbury's cable 
being cut by a ſhot, ſhe fell to leeward before they could 
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let go another anchor, and being expoſed to the fire of 
Boca-Chica, and a faſcine-battery, ſhe received conſider- 
able damage in her hull and rigging, beſides the loſs of 
ſixty men killed or wounded ; whereas her two conſorts 
did not loſe above ten. 

All obſtruction being thus removed, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Cochrane landed with the grenadiers that ſame even- 
ing, and took poſſeſſion of the forts : the bomb-ketches 
began to play upon the caſtle of Boca-Chica z and next 
morning the grenadiers were formed on the beach, to 
cover the landing of the reſt of the army, which was 
effected without oppoſition ; though the troops were oblig- 
ed to lie that night upon their arms. 

On the 11th, the negroes, tools, and tents being put 
aſhore, the ground was cleared, the tents were pitched, 
and the troops put under cover from the night-dews, 
which are very dangerous in that climate. A coupure 
was made through the woods, to cut off the communica- 
tion between the city and forts at the harbour's mouth, 
and another opening towards the fort of Boca-Chica, 
which they intended to batter in breach from a faſcine- 
battery, raiſed under the directions of Mr. Moor, the 
principal engineer, a man of capacity and experience. He, 
at the ſame time, Jn out a mortar battery, defended 
from the enemy's fire by caſks filled with ſand, which be- 
gan to play upon the caſtle on the 13th, in conjunction 
with the bomb-ketches. 

As for the great-gun battery, it could not be finiſhed | 
with ſuch expedition; for the workmen were not only 
galled by the ſhot of the enemy, who fired with great vi- 
gour, but ſo relaxed by the heat of the climate, that they 
could not bear much fatigue 3 and the negroes, upon 
whoſe labour there was great dependance, were ſo in- 
timidated by the fire from Boca-Chica, that they threw 
down their Cn, and fled at the report of every gun. 

For theſe reaſons, the engineer repreſented to the coun- 
cil of war, that the work could not be carried on in a 
proper manner, without a remforcement of one thouſand 
bx hundred men added to the troops already landed; and 
as there was a number of ſoldiers ſtill on board of the 
fleet, the General demanded this ſupply ; which the Ad- 
miral refuſed, on the ſuppoſition that ſuch a reinforce- 
ment could not be neceſſary. 
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March the 17th, when the parapet of the battery was 
raiſed almoſt up to the embraſures, the land-officers, in a 
council of war, agreed to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the Ad- 
miral in deſtroying a faſcine-battery on the other ſide of 
the harbour, called the Barradera, from which they had 
received conſiderable damage and interruption ; and in 
compliance with this requeſt, a detachment of three hun- 
dred failors, ſupported by a body of the ſoldiers that ſtill 
remained on board of the fleet, were conveyed thither at 
night in boats, under the command of Captains Boſcawen, 
Watſon, Coats, Waſhington, Mr. Murray, and Lieutenant 
Forreſt, who attacked the battery with great valour, re- 
pulſed the enemy, and ſpiked up the cannon. 

On the 19th, an epaulement was raiſed on the left of 
the great-gun battery, to cover it from the fire of the ene- 
my's ſhips of war, which were moored between the forts 
of Boca-Chica and St. Joſeph, ſo as entirely to block up 
the entrance of the harbour; and that ſame day, the ene- 
my were perceived at work in repairing the Barradera 
battery, which having been imperfectly demoliſhed, was 
ſoon in a condition to renew its fire, and annoy our 
troops; ſo that the Admiral ordered a fixty gun ſhip to 
beat it down; but her efforts had little effect. 

March the 22d, the battery being finiſhed, began early 
in the morning to play upon the fort of Boca-Chica *, 
with four-and-twenty great-guns, and forty ſmall mortars 
and cohorns, that fired alternately with good effect; and 
the enemy returned the fire with great vigour from the 
caſtle, the faſcine-battery on the Barradera fide, and their 
ſhipping. 

Next day, Commodore Leſtock, who lay with his ſqua- 
dron, to the windward of the whole fleet, hoiſted a broad 
red pendant, and weighed anchor in the Boyne, and with 
the Princeſs Amelia, the Prince Frederic, Hampton-Court, 
Suffolk, and Tilbury, went in to cannonade the forts of 
Boca-Chica, St. Joſeph, the Spaniſh men of war, and the 


* The enemy having neglected to clear away the wood in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beca-Chica, the Engliſh engineer took advantage of the 
omiſſion, to ſcreen the workmen who were employed in raiſing the bat- 
tery ; for, as the Spaniards did not ſee them, they could not properly 
dire& their fire; and the battery being finiſhed, the trees were im- 
mediately knocked down; ſo that it roſe to the view like the effects of 


magic, 
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Barradera battery, As the Commodore failed along the 
whole line of the fleet, all the ſhips were manned to do 
him honour ; every vefſel ſaluted him with three cheers 
as he paſſed, and all the muſic played Britons ſtrike Home. 
This ſquadron having run in as near the forts as poſſible, 
each ſhip clapped a ſpring on her cable, and a terrible 
cannonading enſued ; as the reader may eaſily conceive, 
when he is informed, that above five hundred great guns, 
beſides a great number of bombs and cohorns, were in- 
ceſſantly plyed during the beſt part of the day. In the 
evening they were called off, after having ſuſtained con- 
ſiderable lofs, and next morning renewed their fire with 
freſh alacrity; though their ſhot did very little execution 
among the enemy, and had no effect at all on the face of 
the weſtern baſtion, which was battered in breach from 
the land- battery. In this engagement, Lord Aubrey Beau- 
clerc, who commanded the Prince Frederic, loſt his life, 
and was univerſally regretted : and Mr. Moor the chief 
engineer was killed aſhore on the battery, to the great 
prejudice of the expedition. In the evening, another de- 
tachment of ſailors and ſoldiers; commanded by Captain 
Watſon, was tranſported in boats to the Barradera ſhore, 
and burned the battery without oppoſition, together with 
a ſloop which lay on the other ſide of a neck of land, and 
ſupplied it with neceſſaries and ammunition. | 

Mean while the Engliſh battery fired night and day, 
without intermiſſion, till the 25th, when the breach being 
reported practicable by an engineer, who had been ſent” 
to reconnoitre, it was reſolved, in a council of war, to 
make the attack that ſame evening. A diſpoſition was in- 
ſtantly made and communicated to the Admiral, who, in 
order to make a favourable diverſion, agreed to ſend his 
boats well manned and' armed, under the command of 
Captain Knowles, to make an attempt upon Fort St. 
Joſeph and the Spaniſh ſhips, while the land- forees ſhould 
be employed in ſtorming the breach of Boca-Chica. Theſe 
precautions being taken, the troops advanced to the affault 
about five in the afternoon. A ſerjeant and twelve grena- 
diers, accompanied by thirty volunteers, compoſed the 
forlorn hope ; theſe were followed by two hundred and 
lixty grenadiers, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Mac- 
teod 3 then came Colonel Daniel, at the head of five hun- 
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dred men, and ſome ſmall parties, carrying ſcaling-lad- 
ders, pick-axes, &c. to be uſed if neceſſity ſhould require. 
They again were ſuſtained by five hundred men, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Cochrane; and Mr. 
Blakeney, Brigadier of the day, had the direction of the 
attack. 

Three bombs fired from the battery, gave the ſignal 
for putting them in motion; upon which a volley of 
round ſhot was poured in upon the breach, and this ſuc- 
ceeded by another of grape-ſhot, which obliged the centi- 
nels upon the walls to put themſelves under cover, and 
contributed to their not perceiving the troops when they 
firſt moved to the attack. But, before they reached the 
foot of the walls, they heard the Spaniſh drums beating 
to arms; the top of the breach was manned, and the 
enemy's ſhips, and Fort St. Joſeph, began to fire with 
grape-ſhot upon the aſſailants, though with very little 
effect: but the eommandant, Don Blas, being on board 
of one of the ſhips, the garriſon were {truck with a panic, 
and fled with precipitation out of the gate as ſoon as the 
grenadiers began to mount the breach... IT 
Immediately after the troops had taken poſſeſſion of 
the fort, the Africa and San Carlos, two of the Spaniſh 
men of war, were ſunk by the enemy, the San Philip be- 
ing ſet on fire, either by the red-hot balls from the land- 
battery, or by the Spaniards, which continued burning 
until the fire reached the magazine, and then blew up 
with a vaſt exploſion. d 7 1 

During theſe tranſactions, the armed boats from the 
fleet, commanded by Captain Knowles, rowed to the 
Barradera fide, while the ſoldiers and ſailors landing, at- 
tempted to ſurpriſe Fort St. Joſeph ; but being diſcovered, 
they found themſelves ſo much expoſed to the artillery of 
that fortification, that they were fain to retire under cover 
of the buſhes, until it was evacuated by the enemy, who 
foreſaw it would be impoſſible to maintain this poſt after 
Boca-Chica was taken. In the mean time, the Admiral 
ſent orders to his detachment to attack it in their boats, 
and they. accordingly entered it without oppoſition : then 
they boarded the Galicia, commanded by Don Blas, in 
which they found two officers and ſixty men, who had 
not time to make their eſcape ;-and laſtly, demoliſhed : 
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ſtrong boom fixed acroſs the harbour's mouth, the end of 
which had been already cut down by a party of the land- 
forces, under the command of Mr. Blane, an engineer, 
and Lieutenant Bennet, who was the firſt man that en- 
tered the breach. By this time, the Engliſh had made 
themſelves maſters * all the forts and defences at the 
harbour of Boca- Chica, in which the enemy placed their 
chief confidence; and indeed we muſt own the ſucceſs of 


this afternoon and evening were altogether extraordinary, 


if we conſider the ſituation of the harbour's mouth, and 
the manner in which it had been fortified, 

This place takes its name of Boca-Chica, or Narrow 
Mouth, from the narrowneſs of the channel, and lies in 
ſuch a manner upon the coaſt, that the trade-wind blow- 
ing from the eaſt, never affords a favourable; breeze which 
would enable a ſquadron of ſhips of war to enter by main 
force. At one ſide of this narrow channel, cloſe to the 
ſhore, the Spaniards had erected the fort of Boca-Chica, 
which was a regular quadrangle, with four baſtions, and 
mounted with eighty-tour great guns, befides a very large 
mortar and cohorns : On the other {ide ſtood Fort San 
Joſeph, in a ſmall ifland detached by a narrow gut from 
the continent of the Barradera, mounting thirty-ſix can- 
non, moſtly level with the ſurface of the water; between 
theſe two caſtles was fixed a very ſtrong boom, conſiſting 
of cables, chains, and beams of wood, ſtretched acroſs 
the harbour's mouth; and within this, four ſhips of war, 
mounting ſixty-four guns each, were moored in a line to 
defend the paſſage : over and above theſe fortitications, 
we have already mentioned the faſcine-battery on the Bar- 
radera ſhore, which greatly galled the Englith in their ap- 
proaches, and-the ſmall forts of San Philip and San Jago, 
which the ſhips demoliſhed before the troops could be 
landed. | 

Immediately after the reduction of Boca-Chica, mea- 
ſures were taken for re-embarking the troops, artillery and 
ſtores; Commodore Leſtock was appointed to remain with 
his ſquadron at the harbour's mouth, and the reſt of the 
fleet entered the outward harbour, as ſoon as the channel 
could be cleared of the wrecks ſunk there. 

On Friday the 27th, the Griffin and Orford were or- 
dered to advance, and poſt themſelves acroſs the mouth ot 
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the inner harbour called Surgidero ; while the Weymouth 
and Cruizer ſloop were detached to the other fide of the 
harbour, to demoliſh two ſmall batteries on each fide of 
the Paſſo-Cavallos, or Horſe-Ferry, a creek through which 
iſions were conveyed into the Laguna, and from 
thence to the city. This piece of ſervice was perform- 
ed without oppoſition, under the direction of Captain 
Knowles, who at the fame time took ſome hulks, and 
fmall craft that were ſerviceable in watering the fleet, at 
a very convenient wharf which they found- by the fide of 
an excellent ſpring. 
This was a very welcome diſcovery to the people on 
board of the fleet, who had been hitherto reſtricted to a 
yery ſcanty allowance of this element, namely, a purſer's 
quart (about three half pints) per diem to every indivi- 
dual: in a climate where there is ſuch a continual ex- 
pe of the animal fluid, that as many gallons might 
ave been neceſſary to repair the waſte of four-and-twen- 
ty hours, in a hard working man, ſweating under the ſun, 
which was vertical, and fed with putrid beef, ruſty pork, 
and bread ſwarming with maggots. Nor could this re- 
ſtriction be owing to the fears of ſcarcity ; for over and 
above all the water-caſks which were filled at Hiſpaniola, 
there was not an old empty pipe, puncheon, pork-tub, or 
beef-barrel that was not converted to this uſe; and in 
ſome ſhips, ſo little pains had been taken to cleanſe theſe 
veſſels, that the water was corrupted, and ſtunk fo abo- 
minably, that a man was fain to ſtop his noſe with one 
hand, while with the other he conveyed the can to his 
head. | fag | 
Nay, if every caſk of water had been ſtarted overboard. 
it is well known that it might have been eafily ſupplied 
by an expedient which is often practiſed, and was actually 
adopted by the troops on ſhore; I mean that of ſinking 
half-tubs bored, in the beach, which are filled with pot- 
able water, ſtrained through the pores of the ſand. 
With reſpe& to the allowance of brandy granted to 
every individual, the Admiral, in his great ſagacity, order- 
ed it to be mixed in a proportion of the water, without 
ſweetening or ſouring, fo as to compoſe a moſt unpalatable 
drench, which no man could ſwallow without reluctance. 
March the 3oth, at a general council of war held on 
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board of the Admiral's ſhip, it was reſolved that the ſol- 
diers, artillery, and ſtores, thould be landed with all expe- 
dition, at a place called La Quinta, on the land-ſide of 
Carthagena, within the Surgidero, or inner-mouth of the 
anchoring place, which was defended by Caſte] Grande, 
a ſtrong caſtle, on one fide, and a ſmall fort called Man- 
zanillo, on the other, between which the enemy had ſunk 
ſeven galleons and two large men of war,-in order to 
block up the channel. At the ſame time, it was agreed 
that the army on ſhore ſhould be reinforced by thoſe de- 
tachments 6 the regiments which ſtill remained on board 
of the ſhips of war. | 

The intention of this ſecond landing, was to cut off all 
communication between the town and country, and be- 
ſiege the fort of Lazar, which ſtood on the top of a hill, 
and commanded the city of Carthagena. Nor was it 
doubted that the Admiral would co-operate with the ar- 
my, by ſending in ſome of his largeſt ſhips to batter the 
town. | | 

Mean while, Captain Knowles was ordered to bring 
jus guns to bear upon Caſtel Grande, which, as well as 
the fort on the oppoſite fide, was abandoned; ſo that he 
took immediate poſſeſſion, and was appointed governor of 
the caſtle, which mounted ſixty- four pieces of cannon.— 
During theſe tranſactions, Captain Renton of the Expe- 
riment, having reconnoitred the channel in which the gal- 
leons and men of war had been ſunk, found the ſtern of 
the Conquiſtador ſtill afloat ; ſo that they found means to 
heave it round, and open a paſſage into the Surgidero for 
two bomb-veſſels, which being covered by as many twen- 
ty-gun ſhips, began to play upon the town, though they 
were moored at too great a diſtance to do much execu- 
tion: nevertheleſs, ſome ſhells took place, and even ſet 
ſome houſes on fire, and the enemy ſeemed now to be in 
deſpair; for they themſelves burned a French ſhip of war 
lying at anchor near the walls of the town, which they 
could never imagine would fall into the hands of the 
Engliſh, unleſs they had thought themſelves on the eve ot 
ſurrendering the city. 

The Adnural and his ſquadron having come to anchor 
near Caſtel Grande, no time was Joſt in purſuing, the de- 
bgn of the ſecond landing at Li Quinta: the tranſports 
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with the troops, ſtores, and artillery, ſailed up the har- 
bour from Boca-Chica, and a diſpoſition being made for 
diſembarking, on the morning of the 5th, the Weymouth, 
the Cruiſer ſloop, and two or three fire-ſhips, which had 
paſſed through the channel, were ordered to fire with 
grape-ſhot all the preceding night, in order to ſcour the 
woods and ſhore adjoining to the landing-place. 

April the 5th, the firſt diviſion of the ſoldiers, amount- 
ing to one thouſand four hundred men, commanded by 
Brigadier Blakeney, rendezvouſed along fide of the Wey- 
mouth ; at five in the morning, Colonel Grant, at the 
head of the grenadiers, landed without oppoſition, and be- 
ing followed by the reſt, formed the whole in order of 
battle, to march againſt the enemy. Theſe being joined 
by two hundred Americans as pioneers, the negroes, and 
z party of matroſſes, with eight pattereroes, began to move 
forwards into the wood, and having reached the end of 
the defilec, with the loſs of one man killed by the fire of 
a ſtraggling party, they perceived the Spaniards, to the 
number of ſeven hundred, drawn up on the ſtrand, in 
ſuch a manner as to cover the road leading to the city.— 
There they ſtood with a good countenance, ſeemingly de- 
termined to diſpute the ground, from which the General 
ordered the grenadiers to diſlodge them; but, as they were 
obliged to march through a narrow paſs, bounded on the 
left by the lagoon, and on the right by a thick copſe, a 

arty of American ſoldiers were detached into this Jaſt, in 
order to fall upon the rear of any ſmall parties which 
might have been poſted among the buſhes, to flank the 
Engliſh as they advanced. 

The grenadiers marched up with great alacrity and ve- 
ry little loſs, notwithſtanding two fires from the enemy; 
then the front platoon poured in their fire at the diſtance 
of half a muſket-ſhot, and immediately wheeled to right 
and left, as in ſtreet- firing, to make room for the next to 
advance; a eircumſtance from which the Spaniards ſup- 
poſing the whole body gave way, they expreſſed their joy 
in a loud huzza; but they were ſoon convinced of their 
miſtake, by the cloſe ſire of the following platoons; in 
conſequence of which, they ſoon fell into confuſion, and 
fled towards the city, whither it was not thought proper 
to purſue them, becauſe this party was juſtly ſuppoſed ta 
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be no other than a decoy to draw the Engliſh into an am- 
buſcade, or within cannon-ſhot of the town and Fort La- 
zaro. 

The proper guards being poſted, and the troops put un- 
der cover in ſome houſes and ſheds adjoining to La Quin- 
ta, a party was detached to take poſſeſſion of a convent 
fituated on the top of a hill, called La Popa, where they 
found ſome priſoners, and left an officer's guard; from 
hence the General, accompanied by Brigadier Guiſe, next 
day reconnoitred the city; and it was debated in a council 
of war, whether or not the fort ſhould be attacked the 
tollowing night, before the enemy ſhould have finiſhed 
ſome works upon the hill, on which they were feen em- 
ployed with great diligence : but this attempt was polt- 
poned, becauſe no ſtores were as yet landed from the ord- 
nance ſhips. 'That very evening, however, five pieces of 
cannon, with powder and ball, were put on ſhore, and a 
number of Americans and negroes being landed, with 
working tools, they began to clear the ground for an en- 
campment; though in the mean time the Europeans ſuf- 
fered ſeyerely from the exceſhve heat ; fo that the work 
was greatly retarded. 

April 7th, the council of war being reaſſembled, the re- 
port of the principal engineer conſidered, and the intelli- 
gence given by deſerters taken into conſideration, the mem- 
bers were unanimouſly of opinion, that the fort ought not 
to be attempted without having firſt raiſed a battery, the 
ſcheme of which the engineer was ordered to la 33 
the council with all poſſible expedition. Mean while this 
reſolution was immediately communicated to the Admiral, 
together with the opinion of the members, importing that 
the ſucceſs of ſuch an enterprize would be much facilitat- 
ed by the Admirals giving directions to the bomb-ketches 
to play upon fort San Lazaro, which might alſo be batter- 
ed by one of the large ſhips of war, at that time lying al- 
together inactive. 

The Admiral treated the deſign of a battery with great 
contempt, alleging that cannon were not at all neceſſary 
for the taking of ſuch a paltry fort, which would certain- 
ly be abandoned as ſoon as the Engliſh ſhould appear in 
carneſt to give the aſſault ; but with poet to the bom- 
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barding and battering San Lazaro, he ſent no determinate 
anſwer. | | 

It is a melancholy truth, which, however, ought to be 
told, that a low, ridiculous, and pernicious jealouſy ſub- 
ſiſted between the land and ſea-officers during this whole 
expedition; and that the chiefs of thoſe were ſo weak or 
wicked as to take all opportunities of thwarting and ma- 
nifeſting their contempt for each other, at a time when 
the lives of ſo many brave fellow- ſubjects were at ſtake, 
and when the intereſt and honour of their country requir- 
ed the utmoſt zeal and unanimity. Inſtead of conferring 
perſonally, and co-operating with vigour and cordiality, 
they began to hold ſeparate councils, draw up acrimonious 
remonſtrances, and fend irritating meſſages to each other; 
and while each of them piqued himſelf upon doing bare- 
ly as much as would ſcreen him from the cenſure of a 
court-martial, neither ſeemed diſpleaſed at the neglect of 
his colleague z but, on the contrary, both were in appear- 
ance glad of the miſcarriage of the expedition, in hope of 
ſeeing one another ſtigmatized with infamy and diſgrace. 
In a word, the Admiral was a man of weak underſtanding, 
ſtrong prejudices, boundleſs arrogance, and over-boiling 
paſſions; and the General, though he had ſome parts, was 
wholly defective in point of experience, confidence, and 
reſolution. , 

The Spaniards, judging from the ſpirit with which the 
attack had been hitherto carried on, that they could not 
be too alert in making preparations for the reception of 
ſuch an enterpriſing enemy, employed all their endeavours 
and attention in ſtrengthening the defences of San Laza- 
ro, by mounting an extraordinary number of cannon u 
the walls, and making new works upon the hill, in order 
to retard the operations of the ſiege : at the fame time 
they brought ſome pieces of artillery to bear upon the 
Engliſh advanced-guard, and the General's quarters, which, 
however, received little damage. | 

By this time the rainy ſeaſon had begun with ſuch vio- 
lence, that it was hardly praCticable to keep the field, for 
it poured down in a deluge ince ſſantly, from the riſing to 
the ſetting of the ſun ; and then the lightning began to 

lay in ſuch continued flaſhing, that one might have read 
4 ſmall print all night long by the illumination. Such a 
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change of the atmoſphere is always attended with an epi- 
demical diſtemper, in conſequence of which the men 
dropped down ſo faſt, that there was ſcarce a ſufficiency 
to relieve the proper guards of the camp, much leſs to cut 
down the wood and raiſe a battery, ſo as to attack San 
Lazaro in form, 

On theſe conſiderations it was reſolved, in a council of 
war, to make an attempt for ſurprizing the fort; and 
ſcaling-ladders, and other implements for this purpoſe 
were provided accordingly. A ſtrange reſolution ! which 
| ſeems to have been the reſult of a report made by ſome 
engineers, who having reconnoitred the place, affirmed 
that the walls were not high, nor ſecured by any ditch on 
the other fide ; but that there was an ample road, of an 
eaſy aſcent, leading up the hill, and a wooden door on 
the left, which might be forced without much difficulty. 
'Fhough this repreſentation, backed by a deſerter, who 
offered himſelf as a guide, might have had ſome weight 
with the General, his chief incitement to hazard the lives 
of ſo many brave Britons, in the execution of ſuch a raſh 
enterprize, ſeems to have been the importunity of the Ad- 
miral, who, in repeated letters, and taunting meſlages, 
vehemently preſſed him to the attack, ſaying, that it was 
ſcarce nofiible to miſcarry. In all likelihood Mr. Went» 
worth was afraid it would be alleged, and poſſibly cre- 
dited, at home, that-the city muſt have been reduced had 
this experiment been tried. 

Inſtead of ſacrificing his own underſtanding, and his 


gallant ſoldiers, to ſuch an idle punctilio or ſuſpicion, he 


ought to have acted up to the dictates of his own judg- 
ment, and propoſed in his turn, that, as the land- arm 

could not proceed in their operations with any — 
of ſucceſs, the Admiral ſhould attack the town with his 
great ſhips, which lay inactive, though the men longed 
for ſuch an oppcrtunity to ſignalize their courage. A re- 
port, indeed, was induſtriouſly circulated, that there was 
not water ſufhcient for the ſhips to lie near enough to 
batter in breach ; and that the Admiral was laudably averſe 
to hazard his Majeſty's ſhips upon an uncertainty. But 
it now plainly appears, from the atteſtation of the beſt 
pilots, and the ſoundings of the harbour, that four or five 
of the eighty gun ſhips might have been moored in 2 
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line cloſe by the walls of Carthagena z and if this ex- 
pedient had been practiſed, in all probability the town 
would have ſurrendered immediately; for it is well 
known that the inhabitants expected no other fate, 
and had by this time. ſent their wives and children, to- 
gether with their moſt valuable effects, into the country. 
With reſpect to Mr. Vernon's being averſe to riſk 
his Majeſty's ſhips upon an uncertainty, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that this maxim, ſince adopted by other com- 
manders, is a very ill judged and ſuſpicious tenderneſs ; 
inaſmuch as his Majeſty's ſhips were made for ſervice, 
and that they can hardly ever act at all, if they do not 
engage upon ſome ſort of uncertainty. But to return to 
the land-forces. 3 

A diſpoſition being made for the attack of San Lazaro, 
and the neceſſary implements prepared; on the 8th of 
April, the troops appointed for this ſervice were ordered 
to parade at two next morning on the ſtrand, where being 
formed, they advanced towards the fort, and a little be- 
fore day-break, began to mount the hill, the grenadiers 
being commanded by Colonel Grant, though Brigadier 
Guile had the command of the attack. The diviſion 
which was ordered to take the open acceſſible road upon 
the right of the fort, was, in the dark, by the miſtake of 
the guide, conducted to the centre, where the aſcent is 
very ſteep, and the ground broken ; yet, notwithſtanding 
theſe obſtructions, a number of the ſoldiers gained the 
top, and puſhed on to the enemies entrenchments, where 
the greateſt part of them was ſlaughtered, becauſe they 
could not be immediately ſuſtained by the reſt of the 
platoons, which advanced but ſlowly with ſtreet-firing, on 
account of the unevenneſs of the ground. Colonel Grant 
mounted on the left with great gallantry, but received a 
mortal wound before any advantage could be taken of his 
ſucceſs; at the ſame time the guide was killed, and the 
men dropped very fait ; ſo that the officer next in com- 
mand made no further progreſs, but remained on the fide 
of the hill, expoſed to a ſevere fire from the caſtle and 
the town, which did great execution. 44 

Nor could the ſcaling-ladders, wool-packs, or hand-gre- 
nades be of any ſervice in this emergency ; for the Ame- 
ricans who carried them in the rear, ſeeing the troops fal- 
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ling by whole platoons, refuſed to advance with their 
burdens ; but though they would not advance as pioneers, 
many of them took up the firelocks which they tound on 
the field, and, mixing among the troops, behaved very 
bravely. - | 

It muſt be owned, for the honour of the army in gene- 
ral, that no ofhcers or ſoldiers could act with more cou- 
rage, alacrity, and perſeverance, than that which was 
manifeſted on this unhappy occaſion, although very few 
of them had ever ſeen the face of an enemy before this 
trial. 

As ſoon as day light enabled the General to view the 
poſture of the troops, he ſent to inform Brigadier Guile, 
that if he could puſh forward he ſhould be ſuſtained by 
five hundred men, who were ordered to advance accord- 
ingly; but by this time the ſoldiers were diſheartened, 
and the number of the enemy was every inſtant increaſed 
by reinforcements of freſh men from the city, until they 
equalled, if not exceeded, the aſſailants, for whom they 
waited on the hill without flinching. 

It was therefore found neceſſary to effect a retreat, 
which was ſecured by means of thoſe five hundred men 
who brought up the rear ; but not before the loſs of the 
Engliſh amounted to two hundred killed, and twice that 
number wounded, of which laſt the majority did not re- 
cover. Sixteen of theſe were taken priſoners by the 
Spaniards, who treated them with great humanity, and 
loudly extolled the valour of the aſſailants ; and a ceſſa- 
tion of arms was immediately agreed upon for a few 
hours, during which time the dead were buried. Mean 
while a breaſt-work was raiſed at the advanced guard, to 
put the men under cover, and the intrenchment 2 
for the reception of two mortars, which in two days be- 
gan to fire upon San Lazaro with good effect. 

As for the ſick and wounded, they were next day ſent 
on board of the tranſports and veſſels called hoſpital- 
ſhips, where they languiſhed in want of every neceſſary 
comfort and accommodation. They were deſtitute of 
ſurgeons, nurſes, cooks, and proper proviſion; they were 
pent up between decks in ſmall veſſels, where they had 
not room to ſit upright; they wallowed in filth ; myri- 
ads of maggots were hatched in the putrefaction of their 
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ſores, which had no other dreſſing than that of being 
waſhed by themſelves with their own allowance of brandy 
and nothing was heard but groans, lamentations, and the 
language of deſpair invoking death to deliver them from 
their miſcries. What ſerved to encourage this deſpond- 
ence, was the proſpe& of thoſe poor wretches who had 
ſtrength and opportunity to look around them; for there 
they beheld the naked bodies of their fellow-ſoldiers and 
comrades floating up and down the harbour, affording 
prey to the carrion crows and ſharks, which tore them in 
pieces without interruption, and contributing by their 
ſtench to the mortality that prevailed. 

This picture cannot fail to be thocking to the humane 
reader, eſpecially when he is informed, that while thoſe 
miſerable objects cried in vain for aſſiſtance, and actually 
periſhed for want of proper attendance, every ſhip of 
war in the fleet could have ſpared a couple of ſurgeons 
for their relief ; and many young gentlemen of that pro- 
feſſion ſolicited their captains in vain for leave to go and 
adminiſter help to the ſick and wounded. The neceſſities 
of the poor people were well known ; the remedy was 
eaſy and apparent ; but the diſcord between the chiefs 
was inflamed to fuch a degree of diabolical rancour, that 
the one choſe rather to ſee his men periſh, than aſk help 
of the other, who diſdained to offer his aſſiſtance unaſked, 
though it might have ſaved the lives of his fellow-ſub- 
jects. t | 
| Had the Admiral, when the troops moved to the attack 
of San Lazaro, ſent in a few ſhips againſt the town, to 
make a diverſion in their favour, the enemy would have 
been diſtracted, and their fire ſo divided, that neither the 
land-forces nor the men of war could have ſuffered much 
damage, and in all probability the city would have been 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. Or, even without this diverſion, 
had the ſoldiers been joined by a body of failors when 
they marched to the aſſault, the attempt might have ſuc- 
ceeded; for while the troops, by regular diſcharges, could 
have cleared the parapet of the enemy, the ſailors being 
more accuſtomed to climbing and boarding, might have 
applied the ladders, ſcaled the walls, and forced the gate, 
fo as to afford admiſſion to the ſoldiers. 

The ſickneſs ſtill increaſing among the troops, and the 
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Admiral declining to land a reinforcement for ſupplying 
the loſs by which the army was diminiſhed ; it was re- 
ſolved, in a council of war, to defire the Admiral to give 
directions for re-embarking the cannon, ſince his ſilence, 
with regard to the demanded reinforcement, ſeemed to 
imply a denial. 

Some acrimonious meſſages having paſſed between the 
chiefs on this ſubject, the land officers demanded a gene- 
ral council of war, which was accordingly held on board 
the Admiral's own ſhip on the 14th day of April, when, 
after the condition of the army, and the poſture of affairs, 
were taken into conſideration, it was agreed, that as the 
troops were greatly diminiſhed, weakened and fatigued, 
and as their ſupplies of water were almoſt exhauſted, the 
| fiege of ſuch a ſtrong place as Carthagena could not be 
attempted with any probability of ſucceſs ; and therefore 
the artillery and forces ſhould be re-embarked with all 
convenient expedition. 

A diſpoſition was immediately formed for a retreat ; 
and next day the cannon, ſtores, and heavy baggage were 
put on board. Mean while Captain Knowles began to 
throw ſhells at fort St. Lazaro from two ſmall mortars, 
in a battery which he had judiciouſly raiſed on the ſhore 
under cover of his ſhip, at the diſtance of two thoutand 
fix hundred yards from the caſtle, notwithſtanding the 
remonſtranees of Colonel Lewis of the train, who gave 
him to underſtand that this was the utmoſt diſtance a 
mortar can carry when the chamber is quite filled with 
powder; an expedient never practiſed but upon proof. 
But the captain piqued himſelf upon being an able engi- 
neer, and in the confidence of his own capacity expended 
a good number of ſhells to the amuſement of the enemy. 

April the 16th, the Galicia, one of the Spaniſh thips of 
war, taken at Boca-Chica, having been by the Admiral's 
directions fitted up as a floating battery, mounting fixteen 
guns only, manned by detachments from the navy, and 
commanded by Captain Hoare, was warped up the har- 
bour before day, and moored at ſome diſtance from the 
town, which ſhe began to cannonade with great vigour and 
lome ſucceſs. After having lain above five hours expoſed 
to the whole fire of Carthagena and fort Lazaro, the cap- 
tain was ordered to cut. her cables, and let her drive out 
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broadſide before the ſea-breeze ; but running a- ground on 
a ſhoal, the men and ammunition were removed in boats, 
and ſhe was ſet on fire by order of the Admiral. 

This very extraordinary experiment of ſending in a bat- 
tery of ſixteen guns againſt the whole fire of Carthagena, 
ſeems to have been calculated by Mr. Vernon to ſhow the 
impracticability of attacking that city with ſhips only; 
but, unfortunately for him, it had a quite different effect : 
for if that veſſel, with ſixteen guns, could ſuſtain ſuch a 
fire for five hours, what might have been expected from 
five or ſix large men of war, moored in a line, within 

int-blank ſhot of the walls ? If the partizans of Vernon 
inſinuate that there is no water for ſuch veſſels, they muſt 
be referred again to the ſoundings of the harbour; they 
muſt be deſired to take notice that the galleons he in a ba- 
ſon cloſe up to the walls ; that the — have very 
lately erected a battery of forty large pieces of cannon for 
the defence of the town on the fide of the harbour; a 
very unneceſſary expence if the water is ſo ſhoal as to 
prevent the approach of large ſhips; and that Monſieur 
de Pointis, among other large ſhips, ſent in the Sceptre 
of eighty- four guns to batter the place, which ſurrender- 
ed accordingly. At ſeven in the evening of that ſame 
day on which the Galicia cannonaded the town, the tents 
were ſtruck; at eight the troops marched from their 
ground, and embarked in three diviſions in the boats pre- 
pared for their reception. The General in perſon brought 
up the rear; and perceiving that five tents belonging to 
the Americans were left ſtanding, and ſome tools lying on 
the ground, he ordered them to be fetched off by a ſer- 
jeant's guard, reinforced with ſome ſailors by Lieutenant 
Forreſt ; ſo that there was nothing left as a trophy to the 
enemy, who did not think fit to moleſt them in the re- 
treat. | + 

The ſickneſs ſtill continued to | increaſe among the 
troops , and even infected the ſailors to ſuch a degree, 


* The diſtemper which then raged among the Engliſh was the bilious 
fever, attended with ſuch a putrefaction of the juices, that the colour of 
the ſkin, which at firſt is yellow, adopts a ſooty hue in the progreſs of the 
diſeaſe, and the patient generally dies about the third day, with violent 
atrabilious diſcharges upwards and downwards. Nothing ſo effectually 
prevents or — this putrefaction, as plenty of ſweet water, freſh pro- 
viſion, and a liberal ute of vegetable acids, ſuch as limes, lemons, oranges, 
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that they died in great numbers, and univerſal dejection 
prevailed. In order, therefore, to prevent the total ruin 
of the army and fleet, preparations were made to quit 
this inhoſpitable climate. The Spaniſh forts in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh were all diſmantled and blown up; 
and the whole fleet being wooded and watered for the 
voyage, fell down to Boca-Chica, from whence they ſet ſail 
for Jamaica. 

Thus ended, in damage and diſgrace, the ever-memo- 
rable expedition to Carthagena, undertaken with an arma- 
ment, which, if properly conducted, might have not only 
ruined the Spaniſh ſettlements in America, but even re- 
duced the whole Welt Indies under the dominion of 
Great Britain. 


ananas, and other fruits natural to the Weſt Indies. Of all theſe refreſh- 
ments the people were in the utmoſt want, though both army and fleet 
might have been plentifully * by employing ſome of the tranſ- 


ports, which lay inactive, to fetch turtle, live ſtock, and fruit, from the 
neighbouring iſlands. 
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